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PREFACE 



BY THE EDITOR 



Sir James Mackintosh has said of Mr. Stewart, — " Per- 
haps few men ever lived, who poured into the hreasts of 
youth a more fervid, and yet reasonahle, love of liberty, of 
truth, and of virtue. How many are still alive, in different 
countries, and in every rank to which education reaches, 
who, if they accurately examined their own minds and lives, 
would ascribe much of whatever goodness and happiness they 
possess to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence ! " 

The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Potoers of Man 
was the last of his publications ; it came from the press in 
the spring of 1828, a few weeks before the author's death. 
An unfriendly and severe critic in the Penny Cyclopadia ad- 
mits, in respect to this treatise, that it is " by far the least 
exceptionable of his works. It is more systematic, and con- 
tains more new truths, than any of his metaphysical writ- 
ings; and his long acquaintance with the world and with let- 
ters enabled him to suggest many obvious but overlooked 
analyses.'' Only two editions of it have appeared in this 
country, — one separately in 1828, the other in a collection 
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of his works in the following year; the former has long been 
out of print. 

The author begins his Preface by apologizing for " the 
large and perhaps disproportionate space ^' allotted by him to 
the evidence and doctrines of natural religion. This part, 
making nearly one third of the whole, has been omitted in 
the present edition, as being out of place here, however ex- 
cellent in itself. Other retrenchments have also been made 
in respect to unimportant details, in order to find room, with- 
out transgressing the prescribed limits, for some additional 
notes and illustrations. The latter, which are indicated by 
brackets, or otherwise, as they occur, consist almost exclusive- 
ly of extracts from living or late writers, or references to 
them, and are inserted with a view to mark whatever prog- 
ress has been made or attempted in ethical speculation since 
Mr. Stewart's day. 

Some changes have been made in the distribution and num- 
bering of the chapters and sections, and sub-sections have 
been introduced for the first time. The use of the latter in 
giving a more distinct impression of the successive steps in 
the argument or exposition, no practised teacher will fail to 
appreciate. The Latin and Greek citations in the text are 
translated in the present edition, where this had not been done 
by the author. The translations are taken, for the most part, 
from common sources, without particular acknowledgment, 
the only object being to fit the work for more general and 
convenient use as a text-book. 

CAMnrooB, August 16, 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L Connection between the IntellectucU and the Active 
Powers.] In my former work on the Human Mind I 
confined my attention almost exclusively to man con- 
sidered as an intellectual being; and attempted an anal- 
ysis of those faculties and powers which compose that 
part of his nature commonly called his inteU&et or his 
understanding. It is by these faculties that he acqi^tes 
his knowledge of external objects ; that he investigates 
truth in the sciences ; that he combines means in order 
to attain the ends he has in view ; and that he imparts 
to his fellow-creatures the acquisitions he has made. 
A being might, I think, be conceived, possessed of 
these principles, without any of the active propensities 
belonging to our species, at least without any of them 
but the principle of curiosity; — a being formed only 
for speculation, without any determination to the pur- 
suit of particular external objects, and whose whole 
happiness consisted in intellectual gratifications. 

But, although such a being might perhaps be con- 
ceived to exist, and although, in studying our internal 
frame, it be convenient to treat of our intellectual pow- 
ers apart from our active propensities, yet, in fact, the 
two are very intimately, and indeed inseparably, con- 

1 
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nected in all our mental operations. I have already 
hinted, that, even in our speculative inquiries, i\\f prin- 
ciple of curiosity is necessary to account for the exer- 
tion we make ; and it is still more obvious, that a com- 
bination of means to accomplish particular ends pre- 
supposes some determination of otir nature which 
makes the attainment of these ends desirable. Our 
active propensities, therefore, are the motives which in- 
duce us to exert our intellectual powers ; and our intel- 
lectual powers are the instruments by which fie attain 
the ends recommended to us by our active propen- 
sities : — 

" Reason the card, but passion is the gale.** 

It will afterwards appear, that our active propensities 
are not only necessary to produce our intellectual exer- 
tions, but that the state of the intellectual powers, in 
the case of individuals, depends, in a great measure, on 
the strength of their propensities, and on the particular 
propensities which are predominant in the temper of 
tiieir minds. A man of strong philosophical curiosity 
is likely to possess a much more cultivated and inven- 
tive undirstanding than another of equal natural capa- 
cil^f destitute of the same stimulus. Li like manner, 
the love of fame, or a strong sense of duty, may com- 
pensate for original defects, or may lay the foundation 
of uncommon attainments. The intellectual powers, 
too, may be variously modified by the habits arising 
from avarice, from the animal appetites, from ambition, 
or from the benevolent affections; insomuch that the 
moral principles of the miser, of the elegant voluptua- 
ry, of the political intriguer, and of the philanthropist 
are not, perhaps, more dissimilar than the acquired ca- 
pacities of their understandings, and the species of in- 
formation with which their memories are stored. Among 
the various external indications of character, few cir- 
cumstances will be found to throw more light on the 
ruling passions of individuals than the habitual direc- 
tion of their studies, and the nature of those accom- 
plishments which they have been ambitious to attain. 
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When Montaigne complains of " the difiicnlty he ex- 
perienced in remembering the names of his servants; 
of his ignorance of the value of the French coins 
which he was daily handling: and of his inability to 
distinguish the different kinds of grain from each other, 
both in the earth and in the granary "^; * his observa- 
tions, instead of proving the point which he supposed 
them to establish (an original and incurable defect in 
his faculty of memory), only afford an illustration of 
the little interest he took in things external, and of 
the preternatural and distempered engrossment of his 
thoughts with the phenomena of the internal world. 
To this peculiarity in his turn of mind he had himself 
alluded, when he says, " I study myself more than any 
other subject This is my metaphysic ; this my natu- 
ral philosophy." A person well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of Montaigne's memory might, I think, on 
comparing them with the general superiority of his 
mental powers, have anticipated him in this specifica- 
tion of the study which almost exclusively occupied his 
attention.! 

Helvetins in his book De VEsprit (a work which, 
among many paradoxical and some very pernicious 
opinions, contains a number of acute and lively obser- 
vations) has prosecuted, with considerable success, this 
last view of human nature, and has collected a variety 
of amusing facts to illustrate the influence of the pas- 
sions on the intellectual powers. ^' It is the passions," 
he observes, ^ that rouse the soul from its natural ten- 

* Montaiene*8 Easayt^ Book 11. Chap. xyii. 

t The folU>wioff remarks of the learned and ingenions Dr. Jortin are 
not unworthy of die attention of those whose taste leads them to the ob- 
senration and study of character. 

" From the complexion of those anecdotes which a man collects from 
others, or which he forms by his own pen, may, without much difiSculty, 
be conjectured what manner of man he was. 

* The human being is mightily given to assimilation, and, from the sto- 
ries which any one relates with spirit, from the general tenor of his conver- 
sation, and from the books or associates to which he most addicts his at- 
tention, the inference cannot be far distant as to the texture of his mind, 
the vein of his wit, or, we may add, the ruling passion of his heart.^* — 
JortiA's TrocU, Vol. I. p. 445. 
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dency to rest, and surmount the vis inertuB to which it 
is always inclined to yield ; and it is the strong' pas- 
sions alone that prompt men to the execution of those 
heroic actions, and give birth to those sublime ideas, 
which command the admiration of ages. 

*^ It is the strength of passion alone that can enable 
men to defy dangers, pain, and death. 

^' It is the passions, too, which, by keeping up a per- 
petual fermentation in our minds, fertilize the same 
ideas, which, in more phlegmatic temperaments, are 
barren, and resemble seed scattered on a rock. 

^ It is the passions which, having strongly fixed our 
attention on the object of our desire, lead us to view it 
under aspects unknown to other men ; and which, con- 
sequently, prompt heroes to plan and execute those 
hardy enterprises which must always appear ridiculous 
to the multitude till the sagacity of their authors has 
been evinced by success." * 

To this passage, which is, I think, just in the main, I 
have only to object, that, in consequence of the ambi- 
guity of the word passion, it is apt to suggest an errone- 
ous idea of the author's meaning. It is plain that he 
uses it to denote our active principles in general ; and, 
in tills sense, there can be no doubt that his doctrine is 
well founded; inasmuch as, without such principles 
as curiosity, the love of fame, ambition, avarice, or the 
love of mankind, our intellectual capacities would for 
ever remain sterile and useless. But it is not in this 
sense that the word passion is most commonly em- 
ployed. In its ordinary acceptation it denotes those 
animal impulses which, although they may sometimes 
prompt to intellectual exertion, are certainly on the 
whole unfavorable to intellectual improvement Helve- 
tius himself has not always attended to this ambiguity 
of language ; and hence may be traced many of the 
paradoxes and errors of his philosophy. 

To these slight remarks it may not be useless to 
subjoin an observation of La Rochefoucauld, which is 

* De PEsprit^ Discoan IIL Chap. tI. 
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equally refined and jost; and which, in its practical 
tendency, calls the attention to a source of danger in a 
quarter where it is too seldom apprehended. ^' It is a 
mistake to believe that none but the violent passions, 
such as ambition and love, are able to triumph over the 
other active principles. Laziness, as languid as it is, 
often gets the mastery of them all ; overrules all the 
designs and actions of life, and insensibly consumes 
and destroys both passions and virtues." * 

From the foregoing observations it appears, that, in 
accounting for the diversities of genius and of intellect- 
ual character among men, important lights may be de- 
rived from an examination of their active propensities. 
It is of more consequence for me, however, to remark 
at present the intimate relation which an analysis of 
these propensities bears to the theory of morals, and its 
practical connection with our opinions on the duties 
and the happiness of human life. Indeed, it is in this 
way alone that the light of nature enables us to form 
any reasonable conclusions concerning the ends and 
destination of our being, and the purposes for which: 
we were sent into the world : Quid sumtiSj et quidnam 
victufi gig^inmr.f It forms, therefore, a necessary in- 
troduction to the science of ethics, or rather is the foun- 
dation on which that science may rest 

IL Object and Plan of the Work.] In prosecuting 
our inquiries into the Active and the Moral Powers of 
Man, I propose, firsUt to attempt a classification and 
analysis of the most important principles belonging to 
this part of our constitution ; and, secondly^ to treat of 
the various branches of our duty. Under the former of 
these heads, my principal aim will be to illustrate the 
essential distinction between those active principles 
which originate in man's rational nature, and those 
which urge him, by a blind and instinctive impulse, to 
their respective objects. 

In general, it may be here remarked, that the word 

* StMtmou M MoLximtt, odxyi t Penins, SiU, UL L 67. 
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acHan is properly ap[^ed to those exertions whiob are 
oonseqaent on volition, whether the exertion be made 
on external objects, or be confined to our mental opera- 
tions. Thus, we say the mind is active when engaged 
in study. In ordinary discourse, indeed, we are apt to 
confound together action and motion. As the opera- 
tions in the minds of other men escape our notice, we 
can judge of their activity only from the sensible ef- 
fects it produces; and hence we are led to apply the 
character of activity to those whose bodily activity 
is the most remarkable, and to distinguish mankind 
into two classes, the active and the speculative. In the 
present instance, the word active is used in its most ex- 
tensive signification, as applicable to every voluntary 
exertion. 

According to the definition now given of the word ac* 
tioHj the primary sources of our activity are the circum- 
stances in which the acts of the will originate. Of 
these there are some which make a part of our consti- 
tution, and which, on that account, are called active 
principles. Such are hunger, thirst, the appetite which 
unites the sexes, curiosity, ambition, pity, resentment. 
These active principles are also called powers of the 
will, because, by stimulating us in various ways to ac- 
tion, they afford exercise to our sense of duty and our 
other rational principles of action, and give occasion to 
our voluntary determinations as free agents. 

IIL Difficulty of the Study.] The study of this part 
of our constitution, although it may at first view seem 
to lie more open to our examination than the powers of 
the understanding, is attended with some aifficulties 
peculiar to itself. For this various reasons may be 
assigned ; among which there are two that seem princi- 
paUy to claim our attention. 

1. When we wish to examine the nature of any of 
our intellectual principles, we can at all times subject 
the faculty in question to the scrutiny of reflection ; and 
can institute whatever experiments with respect to it 
may be necessary for ascertaining its general laws. 
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It is characteristic of all oar operations purely intellect- 
ual to leave the mind cool and undisturbed, so that the 
exercise of the faculties concerned in them does not 
prevent us from an analytical investigation of their the- 
ory. The case is very different with our active powers, 
particularly with those which, from their violence and 
impetuosity, have the greatest influence on human hap- 
piness. When we are under the dominion of the pow* 
er, or, in plainer lanraage, when we are hurri^ by pas- 
sion to the pursuit of a particular end, we feel no indi- 
nation to speculate concerning the mental phenomena. 
When the tumult subsides, and our curiosity is awap 
kened concerning the past, the moment for observation 
and experiment is lost, and we are obliged to search for 
our facts in an imperfect recollection of what was 
viewed, even in the Jhrst instance, through the most 
troubled and deceitful of all media. 

Something connected with this is the following re- 
mark of Mr. Hume : — ^ Moral philosophy has this pe- 
culiar disadvantage, which is not to be found in natu- 
ral, that, in coUecting its experiments, it cannot make 
them purposely, with premeditation, and after such a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every particular 
difficulty that may arise. When I am at a loss to 
know the effects of one body upon another in any sit- 
uation, I need only put them in that situation, and ob- 
serve what results from it. But should I endeavour to 
clear up, after the same manner, any doubts in moral 
philosophy, by placing myself in the same case with 
that which I consider, it is evident that this reflection 
and premeditation would so disturb the operation of 
my natural principles, as must render it impossible to 
form any just conclusion from the phenomenon. We 
must therefore glean up our experiments in this science 
from a cautious observation of human life, and take 
them as they appear in the common course of the 
world, by men's behaviour in company, in affairs, and 
in their pleasures." * 

• 7V«tfue ^ iSbmcm i\ra<iir«, YoL I^ IhtiodnctioiL 
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2. Another ciicamstance which adds much to the 
difficulty of this branch of study is the great variety of 
our active principles, and the endless diversity of their 
combinations in the characters of men. The same ac- 
tion may proceed from very different, and even oppo- 
site, motives in the case of two individuals, and even 
in the same individual on different occasions ; — or an 
action which in one man proceeds from a single motive 
may, in another, proceed from a number of motives 
conspiring together and modifying each other's effects. 
The philosophers who have speculated on this subject 
have in general been misled by an excessive love of 
simplicity, and have attempted to explain the phenom- 
ena from the smallest possible number of data. Over- 
looking the real complication of our active principles, 
they have sometimes fixed on a single one, (good or 
bad, according as they were disposed to think well or 
ill of human nature,) and have deduced from it a 
plausible explanation of all the varieties of human 
character and conduct. 

Our inquiries on this subject must be conducted in one 
of two ways, either by studying the characters of other 
men, or by studving our own. In the former way, we 
may undoubtedly collect many useful hints, and many 
facts to confirm or to limit our conclusions; but the 
conjectures we form concerning the motives of others 
are liable to so much uncertainty, that it is chiefly by 
attending to what passes in our own minds that we can 
reasonably hope to ascertain the general laws of our 
constitution as active and moral beings. 

Even this plan of study, however, as I have already 
hinted, requires uncommon perseverance, and still more 
uncommon candor. The difficulty is great of attend- 
ing to any of the operations of the mind ; but this 
dimcultv is much increased in those cases in which we 
are led by vanity or timidity to fancy that we have an 
interest in concealing the truth from our own knowl- 
ed^. 

Most men, perhaps, are disposed, in consequence of 
these and some other causes, to believe themselves bet- 
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ter than they really are ; and a few, there is reason to 
suspect, go into the opposite extreme, from the influ- 
ence of false systems of philosophy or religion, or from 
the gloomy views inspired by a morbid melancholy. 

When to these considerations we add the endless 
metaphysical disputes on the subject of the will, and 
of man's free agency, it may easily be conceived that 
the field of inquiry upon which we are now to enter 
abounds with questions not less curious and intricate 
than any of those which have been hitherto under our 
review. In point of practical importance some of them 
will be found in a still higher degree entitled to our at- 
tention. 

IV. Division of the Active Principles.] In the further 
prosecution of this subject, I shaU avoid, as much as 
possible, all technical divisions and classifications, and 
shall content myself with the following enumeration 
of our Active Principles, which I hope will be found 
sufficiently distinct and comprehensive for our pur- 
poses. 

1. Appetites, 

2. Desires. 

3. Affections. 

4. Self-love. 

6. The Moral Facitlty. 
The first three may be distinguished (for a reason 
which will afterwards appear) by the title of Instinc- 
tive or Implanted Propensities; the last two by 
the title of Rational and Governing Principles of 
Action.* 

* In the abore ennineration I hare departed widely from Dr. Raid's 
language. See his Essays an the Active Powers, Essay III., Parts I., II., 
and lU. This great philosopher, with whom I am always unwilling to 
differ, refers oar active principles to three classes, the mechanical, the 
ammal, and the rational ; using all these three words with what I think a 
Tery exceptional latitude. On this occasion I shall only observe, that the 
word mecManical (under which he comprehends our instincts and habits) 
cannot, in my opinion, be properly applied to any of our active principles. 
It is indeed used, in this instance, merely as a term of distinction ; but it 
teems to imply some theory concerning Uie nature of the principles com- 
prehended under it, and is apt to suggest incorrect notions on the subject. 
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If I had beeirdisposed to examine this part of oar oonstitvtioii with all 
the minute accuracy of which it is susceptible, I should have preferred the 
following arrangement to that which I hare adopted, as well as to that 
proposed by Dr Rcid : — 1 . Of onr original princi^es of action. 2. Of 
our acquired principles of action. 

The original principles of action may be snhdivided into the animal and 
the rational ; to the former of which classes our instincts ought undoubtedly 
to be referred, as well as our appetites. In Dr. Reid's arrangement, noth- 
ing appears more unaccountable, if not capricious, than to call our appe- 
tites animal principles, because they are common to man and to the brutes ; 
and, at the same time, to distinguish our instincts by the title of mechanical ; 
— when, of all our active propensities, there are none in which the nature 
of man bears so strong an analogy to that of the lower animals as in these 
instinctive impulses. Indeed, it is from the condition of the brutes that 
the word instinct is transferred to that of man by a sort of figure or met- 
aphor. 

Our acquired principles of action comprehend all those propensities to 
act which we acquire from habit Such are our artificial appetites and 
artificial desires, and the various fiu:titious motives of human conduct 
generated by association and fashion. 

At present, it being useless for any of the purposes which I have in view 
to attempt so comprehensive and detailed an examination of the subject, 
I shall confine myself to the general enumeration alreadjr mentioned. 
JSb our appetites, our cMiires, and our affections, whether orimnal or ac- 

auired, stand in the same common relation to the Moral Faculty (the 
lustration of which is the chief object of this volume), I purposely avoid 
those slighter and less important subdivisions which might be thought to 
savour unnecessarily of scholastic subtilty. 

[For later classifications of our Active Principles, see Upham's EU' 
ments of Mental Philosophy^ Vol. II., Introduction, Chap. IL, and YTheweli's 
Elements ofMordi^ Book I. Chap, ii.] 
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CHAPTER L 

OP OUB APPETITES. 

I. Their Naiurej UsCj and Abuse.] This class of our 
Active Principles is distinguished by the foUowing cir- 
cumstances : — # (^ 

1. They take their rise from the body, and are com- 
mon to us with the brutes. 

2. They are not constant, but occasional. 

3. They are accompanied with an uneasy sensation, 
which is strong or weak in proportion to ^tbe strength 
or weakness of the appetite. 

Our appetites are three in number, hunggil^thirsti and 
the appetite of sex. Of these, two were. Mended for 
the preservation of the individual ; the ""flHnl for the 
continuation of the species ; and without them reason 
would have been insufficient for these important pur- 
poses. Suppose, for example, that the appetite of 
hunger had been no part of our constitution, reason 
and experience might have satisfied us of the necessity 
of food to our preservation ; but how should we have 
been able, without an implanted principle, to ascertain, 
according to the varying state of our animal economy, 
the proper seasons for eating, or the quantity of food 
that is salutary to the body? The lower animals not 
only receive this information |Kni nature, but are, 
moreover, directed by instinct td^ne particular sort of 
food that is proper for them to use in health and in 
sickness. The senses of taste and smell, in the savage 
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state of oar species, are subservient, at least in some 
degree, to the same purpose. 

Our appetites can, with no propriety, be called selfish^ 
for they are directed to their respective objects as ulti- 
mate ends, and they must all have operated, in the first 
instance^ prior to any experience of the pleasure arising 
from their gratification. After this experience, indeed, 
the desire of enjoyment will naturally come to be com- 
l)ined with the appetite ; and it may sometimes lead us 
to stimulate or provoke the appetite with a view to the 
pleasure which is to result from indulging it. Imagina- 
tion, too, and the association of ideas, together with 
the social affections, and sometimes the moral faculty, 
lend their aid, and aU conspire together in forming a 
complex passion, in which the animal appetite is only 
one ingredient. In proportion as this passion is grati- 
^Sed, its influence over the conduct becomes the more 
irresistible, (for all the active determinations of our na- 
ture are strengthened by habit,) till at last we struggle 
in vain against its tyranny. A man so enslaved by his 
animal appetites exhibits humanity in one of its most 
miserable and contemptible forms. 

As an additional proof of the misery of such a state, 
it is of great importance to remark, that, while habit 
strengthens all our cxtive determinations, it diminishes 
the liveliness of our passive impressions; — a remarka- 
ble instance of which occurs in the effects produced by 
an immoderate use of strong liquors, which, at the 
same time that it confirms the active habit ojf intem- 
perance, deadens and destroys the sensibility of the pal- 
ate. In consequence of this law of our nature, the 
evils of excessive indulgence are doubled, inasmuch 
as our sensibility to pleasure decays in proportion as 
the cravings of appetite increase. 

In general, it will be found, that, wherever we at- 
tempt to enlarge the sphere of enjoyment beyond the 
limits prescribed by imture, we frustrate our own pur- 
pose. 

A man so enslaved by his appetites may undoubted- 
ly! in one sense, be called selfish; for, as he must ne* 
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oessarily neglect the duties he owes to others, he may 
be presnmed to, be deficient in the benevolent affeo- 
tions. But it cannot be said of him that he is actuated 
by an inordinate self-love^ (meaning by that word an 
excessive regard for his own happiness,) for he sacrifices 
to the meanest gratifications all the noblest pleasures 
of which he is susceptible, and sacrifices to the pleas- 
ure of the moment the permanent enjoyments of 
health, reputation, and conscience. This is true even 
when the desire of gratification is combined with the 
original appetite; for no two principles can be more 
widely at variance than the desire of gratification and 
the desire of happiness. 

Of the errors introduced into morals, in consequence 
of the vague use of the words sMshness and self-love^ 
I shall afterwards take notice. What I wish chiefly to 
remark at present is, that in no sense of these worA 
can we refer to them the origin of our animal appetites ; 
and that the active propensities comprehended under 
this title are ultimate facts in the human constitution. 

IL Acquired Appetites.] Besides, our natural appe- 
tites we have many (icquired ones. Such are our ap- 
petites for tobacco, for opium, and for other intoxicating 
drugs. In general, every thing that stimulates the ner- 
vous system produces a subsequent languor, which gives 
rise to a desire of repetition. 

The universality of this appetite for intoxicating 
drugs is a curious fact in the history of our* species. 
•* It seems," says Dr. Robertson, " to have been one of 
the first exertions of human ingenuity to discover some 
composition of an intoxicating quality; and there is 
hardly any nation so rude, or so destitute of invention, 
as not to have succeeded in this fatal research. The 
most barbarous of the American tribes have been so 
unfortunate as to attain this art ; and even those who 
are so deficient in knowledge as to be unacquainted 
with the method of giving an inebriating strength to 
liquors by fermentation can accomplish the same end 
by other means. The people of the islands of North 

2 
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America and of California nsed for this purpose the 
smoke of tobacco, drawn up with a certain instrument 
into the nostrils, the fumes of which ascending to the 
brain, they felt all the transports and frenzy of intoxi- 
cation. In almost every part of the New World the 
natives possessed the art of extracting an intoxicating 
liquor from maize, or the manioc root, the same sub- 
stances which they convert into bread. The operation 
by which they effect this nearly resembles the common 
one of brewing, but with this difference, that, instead 
of yeast, they use a nauseous infusion of maize or 
manioc chewed by their women. The saliva excites 
a vigorous fermentation, and in a few days the liquor 
becomes fit for drinking. It is not disagreeable to the 
taste, and, when swallowed in large quantities, is of an 
inebriating quality. This is the general beverage of the 
Jbnericans, which they distinguish by different names, 
and for which they feel such a violent and insatiable 
desire, as it is not easy either to conceive or describe." * 
Many striking confirmations of this remark occur in 
the voyages of Cook and of later navigators. 

IIL Other cmdlogous Propensities.] Our occasional 
propensities to action and to repose are, in many re- 
spects, analogous to our appetites. They have, indeed, 
all the three characteristics of our appetites already 
mentioned. They are common, too, to man and to the 
lower animals, and they operate, in our own species, 
in the most infant state of the individual. In general, 
every animal we know is prompted by an instinctive 
impulse to take that degree of exercise which is salu- 
tary to the body, and is prevented from passing the 
bounds of moderation by that languor and desire of 
repose which are the consequences of continued ex- 
ertion. 

There is something, also, very similar to this with 
respect to the mind. We are impelled by nature to 
the exercise of its different faculties, and we are warned, 

• HtMiory of America, Book IV. f 100. 
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• 

when we are in danger of overstraining them, by a 
^ consciousness of fatigue. After we are exhausted by 
a long course of application to business, how delight- 
ful are the first moments of indolence and repose! 
O che bella cosa di/ar nienie ! We are apt to imagine 
that no inducement shall again lead us to engage in 
the bustle of the world : but, after a short respite from 
our labors, our intellectual vigor returns; the mind 
rouses from its lethargy ^ like a^ant from his sleep," 
and we feel ourselves urged by an irresistible impulse 
to return to our duties as members of society. 

The active principles already mentioned are common 
to man and to the brutes. But besides these, the latter 
have some instinctive impulses, of which I do not know 
that there are any traces to be ifound in the human race. 
Such are those anlipcUhies which they discover against 
the natural enemies of their respective tribes. It is prob- 
able, I think, that their existence is guarded entirely by 
their appetites and antipathies ; for the desire of self- 
preservation implies a degree of reason and reflection 
which they do not appear to possess. Even in the case 
of man, this desire is probably the result of his experi- 
ence of the pleasures which life affords; and, accord- 
ingly, as Dr. Beattie very finely remarks, Milton has, with 
exquisite judgment, represented Adam, in the first mo- 
ments of his being, as contemplating, without anxiety 
or regret, the idea of immediate annihilation: — 

*« Whfle thus I called and strayed I knew not whither 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
Thia happy liffht, when a^wer none returned, 
On a green, shady bank profuse of flowers 
Pensive I sat me down. There gentle sleep 
Flnt foimd me, and with sofk oppression seiied 
My drowziod sense; untroubled, though I thought 
I wen was passing to my former state 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolre." * 

* Paradise Lost, Book Ym. 283. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF OUB DESIRES. 

Our desires are distingnished from our appetites by 
the following circumstances :— 

1. They do not take their rise from the body. 

2. They do not operate periodically after certain in* 
tervals, nor do they cease after the attainment of a 
partictdar object 

The most remarkable active principles belonging to 
this class are, — 

1. The Desire of Knowledge^ or the principle of Cb» 
fiosUy. 
- 2. The Desire of Society. 

3. The Desire of Esteem. ♦ 

. 4. The Desire of Power ^ or the principle of Ambiiion. 
6. The Desire of Superiority^ or the principle of jEJwi- 
uhUion. 

Section L 

the desire of knowledge. 

I. Early and various Manifestations.] The principle 
of curiosity appears in chilcken at a very early period, 
and is commonly proportioned to the degree of intellect- 
ual capacity they possess. The direction, too, which it 
takes, is regulated by nature according to the order of 
our wants and necessities ; being confined, in the first 
instance, exclusively to those properties of material ob- 
jects, and those laws of the material world, an ac- 
quaintance with which is essential to the preservation of 
our animal existence. Hence the instinctive eagerness 
with which children handle and examine every thing 
which is presented to them ; an employment which we 
are commonly apt to consider as a mere exercise of their 
animal powers, but which, if we reflect on the limited 
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province of sight prior to experience, and on the early 
period of life at which we are able to judge by the eye 
of the distances and of the tangible qualities of bodies, 
will appear plainly to be the most useful occupation in 
which they could be engaged, if it were in the power 
of a philosopher to have the regulation of their atten- 
tion from the hour of their birth. In more advanced 
years curiosity displays itself in one way or another in 
every individual, and gives rise to an infinite diversity in 
their pursuits, — engrossing the attention of one man 
about physical causes, of another about mathematical 
truths, of a third about historical facts, of a fourth about 
the objects of natural history, of a fifth about the trans- 
actions of private families, or about the politics and 
news of the day. 

Whether this diversity be owing to natural predis- 
position, or to early education, it is of little consequenoi 
to determine, as, upon either supposition, a preparation 
is made for it in the original constitution of the mind, 
combined with the circumstances of our external situa^ 
tion. Its final cause is also sufficiently obvious, as it is 
this which gives rise in the case of individuals to a lim- 
itation of attention and study, and lays the foundation 
of all the advantages which society derives firom the di- 
vision and subdivision of intellectual labor. 

IL Neither Selfish nor MortU in itselfA These ad- 
vantages are so great, that some philosophers have at- 
tempted to resolve the desire of knowledge into self- 
love. But to this theory the same objection may be 
stated which has already been made to the attempts of 
some philosophers to account, in a similar way, for the 
origin of our appetites; — that all of these are active 
principles, manitestly directed by nature to particular 
specific objects, as their ultimate ends; — that as the 
object of hunger is not happiness, but food, so the ob- 
ject of curiosity is not happiness, but knowledge. To 
this analogy Cicero has very beautifully alluded, when 
be calls knowledge the natural food of the understand- 
ing. ^Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum na- 

2* 
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tiurale qnoddam quasi pabolnm consideratio oontem- 
platioque natune." We can indeed conceive a being 
prompted merely by the cool desire of happiness to 
accnmolate information; bat in a creature Uke maoi 
endowed with a variety of other active principles, the 
stock of his knowledge would probably have been 
scanty, unless self4ove had been aided in this particular 
by the principle of curiosity. 

Although, however, the desire of knowledge is not 
resolvable into self4ove, it is not in itself an object of 
moral approbation. A person may indeed emplov his 
intellectaal powers with a view to his own moral im- 
provement, or to the happiness of society, and so far he 
acts from a laudable principle. But to prosecute study 
merely from the desire of knowledge is neither virtuous 
nor vicious. When not suffered to int^fere with our 
duties it is morally innocent The virtue or vice does 
not lie in the desire, but in the proper or improper reg- 
ulation of it The ancient astronomer, who, when ac- 
cused of indifference with respect to public transactions, 
answered that his country was in the heavens, acted 
criminally, inasmuch as he suffered his desire of knowl- 
edge to interfere with the duties which he owed to 
mankind. 

IIL But superior in Dignity and Use to the Appetites.] 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the desire 
of knowledge (and the same observation is applicable 
to our other desires) is of a more dignified nature than 
those appetites which are common to us with the brutes. 
A thirst for science has been always considered as a 
mark of a liberal and elevated mind ; and it generally 
cooperates with the moral faculty in forming us to those 
habits of self-government which enable us to keep our 
animal appetites in due subjection. 

There is another circumstance which renders this 
desire peculiarly estimable, that it is always accom- 
panied with a strong desire to communicate our knowl- 
edge to others ; insomuch, that it has been doubted if 
the principle of curiosity would be sufficiently power- 
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fol to animate the intellectual exertions of any man in 
a long course of persevering study, if he had no pro»- 
pect of being ever able to impart his acquisitions to his 
friends or the public. ^ Si quis in coelum ascendisset^" 
says Cicero, '^ naturamque mundi et pulchritudinem 
siderum perspexisset, insuavem illam admirationem ei 
fore, qu£e jucundissima fuisset, si aliquem, cui narraret, 
habuisset Sic natura solitarium nihil amat, semperque 
ad aliquod tamquam adminiculum annititur, quod in 
amicissimo quoque dulcbsimum est" * And to the same 
purpose Seneca : — ^ Nee me ulla res delectabit, licet 
sit eximia et salutaris, quam mihi uni sciturus sum. 
Si cum hac exceptione detur sapientia, ut illam inclusam 
teneam, nee ennntiem, rejiciam : nullius boni, sine socio, 
jucunda possessio est" f 

A strong curiosity, properly directed, may be justly 
considered as one of the most important elements in 
philosophical genius ; and, accordingly, there is no cir- 
cumstance of greater consequence in education than to 
keep the curiosity always awake, and to turn it to use- 
ful pursuits. I cannot help, therefore, disapproving 
greatly of a very common practice in this country, that 
of communicating to children general and superficial 
views of science and history by means of popular in- 
tit>ductions. In this way we rob their future studies 
of all that interest which can render study agreeable, 
and reduce the mind, in the pursuits of science, to the 
same state of listlessness and languor as when we toil 
through the pages of a tedious novel after being made 
acquainted with the final catastrophe. 

* De Amkitui, 23. Thus translated, or rather paraphrased, by Mel- 
moth : — "* Were a man to be carried up to heaven, and the beanties of 
universal nature displayed to his view, he would receive but little pleasure 
lh)m the wonderful scene, if there were none to whom he mieht relate the 
glories he had beheld. Human nature, indeed, is so constituted as to be in- 
capable of lonely satisfaction : man, like those plants which are formed to 
embrace others, is led by an instinctive impulse to recline on his species ; 
and he finds his happiest and most secure support in the arms of a fiuthful 
fncnd.** 

t Seneca, Epist. Mor ^ Lib. I. Ep. 6. " Kor, indeed, would amr thing give 
me pleasure, however excellent and salutary it might be, were I to keep the 
knowledge of it to m3rself. Were wisdom offered me under such restriction 
as to be obliged to conceal it, I would reject it No enjoyment whatever 
can be agroeable witliont participation.** 
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It would contribate greatly to the coltore and the 
gaidance of this principle of curiosity, if the different 
sciences were taught as much as possible in the order 
of the analytic rather than in that of the synthetic 
fnethod ; * a plan, however, which I readily admit it is 
not so practicable to carry into effect in a course of 
public as of private instruction. Such a mode of edu- 
cation, too, would be attended with the additional 
advantage of accustoming the student to the proper 
method of investigation ; and thereby preparing him in 
due time to enter on the career of invention and dis- 
covery. Nor is this alL It would impress the knowl- 
edge he thus acquired, in some measure by his own 
ingenuity, much more deeply on his memory than if it 
were passively imbibed from books or teachers ; — in the 
same manner as the windings of a road make a more 
lasting impression on the mind when we have once trav- 
elled it alone, and inquired out the way at every turn, 
than if we had travelled along it a hundred times trust- 
ing ourselves implicitly to the guidance of a companion. 

I am happy to be confirmed in this opinion by its 
coincidence with what has been excellentiy remarked 
on the same subject by Miss Edgeworth, in her treatise 
on Practical Education ; a work equally distii^uished 
by good sense and by originaliW of thought The pas- 
sage I allude to more particularly at present is the short 
dialogue about the steam-engine, as improved by Mr. 
Wattf 

Section IL 

the desire of society. 

L An Instinctive Principle.] Abstracted from those 
affections which interest us in the happiness of others, 

• AnalylicaUy we d'wcover, by a sort of decomposition, the simple laws 
which are concerned in the phenomenon under consideration ; B^ntheticalljfy 
taking the laws for granted, we determine A priori what the result will be 
of any hypothetical combination of them — Ed. 

t Eaays on Practical Education^ Chap. XXI. 
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and from all the advantages which we ourselves derive 
from the social union, we are led hy a natural and in- 
stinctive desire to associate with our species. This 
principle is easily discernible in the minds of children 
long before the dawn of reason. " Attend only," says 
an intelligent and accurate observer, " to the eyes, the 
features, and the gestures of a child on the breast when 
another child is presented to it ; — both instantly, pre- 
vious to the possibility of instruction or habit, exhibit 
the most evident expressions of joy. Their eyes sparkle, 
and their features and gestures demonstrate, in the most 
unequivocal manner, a mutual attachment. When 
further advanced, children who are strangers to each 
other, though their social appetite be equally strong, 
discover a mutual shyness of approach, which, however, 
is soon conquered by the more powerful instinct of as- 
sociation." • 

In the lower animals, too, very evident traces of the 
same instinct appear. In some of these we observe a 
species of union strikingly analogous to political asso- 
ciations among men : in others we observe occasional 
anions among individuals to accomplish a particular 
purpose, — to repel, for example, a hostile assault; — 
but there are also various tribes which discover a de- 
sire of society, and a pleasure in the company of their 
own species, without an apparent reference to any 
farther end. Thus we frequently see horses, when con- 
fined alone in an inclosure, neglect their food and break 
the fences to join their companions in the contiguous 
field. Every person must have remarked the spirit and 
alacrity with which this animal exerts himself on the 
road, when accompanied by another animal of his own 
species, in comparison of what he discovers when trav- 
elling alone ; and, with respect to oxen and cows, it 
has been asserted, that even in the finest pasture they 
do not fatten so rapidly in a solitary state as when they 
feed together in a herd.f 

♦ Smellie*8 Philo$ophf of Natural History^ Chap. XI. 
t One of the best accounts of the social principle in animals is foand in 
Hadiiti and Irulincts o/Animaltf Chapters IX. and X — Ed. 
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What is the final ^use of the associating instinct in 
such animals as haf e now been mentioned it is not 
easy to conjecture, unless we suppose that it was in- 
tended merely to augment the sum of their enjoyments. 
But whatever opinion we may form on this point, it is 
indisputable that the instinctive determination is a 
strong one, and that it produces striking effects on the 
habits of the animal, even when external circumstances 
are the most unfavorable to its operation. Horses and 
oxen, for example, when deprived of companions of 
their own species, associate and becx>me attached to 
each other. The same thing sometimes happens be- 
tween individuals that belong to tribes naturally hos- 
tile ; as between dogs and cats, or between a cat and 
a bird. 

If these facts be candidly considered, there will ap- 
pear but little reason to doubt the existence of the so- 
cial instinct in our own species, when it is so agree- 
able to the general analogy of nature, as displayed 
through the rest of the animal creation. As this pointy 
however, has been controverted warmly by authors of 
eminence, it will be necessary to consider it with some 
attention. 

IL The Theory of Hbbbes slated and refuted.] The 
question ^ith respect to the social or the solitary nature 
of man seems to me to amount to this ; whether man 
has any disinterested principles which lead him to unite 
with his fellow-creatures, or whether the social union 
be the result of prudential views of self-interest, sug- 
gested by the experience of his own insufficiency to 
procure the objec s of his natural desires. Of these 
two opinions, Hobbes has maintained the latter, and 
has endeavoured to establish it by proving, that, in what 
he calls the state of nature, every man is an enemy to 
his brother, and that it was the experience of the evils 
arising from these hostile dispositions that induced men 
to unite in a political society. In proof of this he in- 
sists on the terror which children feel at the sight of a 
stranger ; on the apprehension which, he says, a person 
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natnrally feels when he hears the tead of a foot in the 
dark; on the universal invention bf locks and keys; 
and on various other circumstances of a similar na- 
ture.* 

That this theory of Hobbes is contrary to the univer- 
sal history of mankind cannot be disputed. Man has 
always been found in a social state ; and there is reason 
even for thinking, that the principles of union which 
nature has implanted in his heart operate with the 
greatest force in those situations in which the advan- 
tages of the social union are the smallest As society 
advances, the relations among individuals are continu- 
ally multiplied, and man is rendered the more neces- 
sary to man : but it may be doubted, if , in a period of 
great refinement, the social affections be as warm and 
powerful as when the species were wandering in the 
forest 

Besides, it does not seem to be easy to conceive in 
what manner Hobbes's supposition could be realized. 
Surely, if there be a foundation for any thing laid in 
the constitution of man's nature, it is for famuy union. 
The infant of our species continues longer in a help- 
less state, and requires longer the protecting care of 
both parents, than the young of any other animaL Be- 
fore the first child is able to provide for itself, a second 
and a third are produced, and thus the unidh of the 
sexes, supposing it at first to have been merely casual, 
is insensibly confirmed by habit, and cemented by the 
common interest which both parents take in their of!^ 
spring. So just is the simple and beautiful statement 
of the fact given by Montesquieu, that '^ man is born 
in society, and there he remains." 

From these considerations, it appears that the social 
union does not take its rise from views of self-interest, 
but that it forms a necessary part of the condition of 
man from the constitution of his nature. It is true, in- 
deed, that before he begins to reflect he finds himself 
connected with society by a thousand ties ; so that, in- 

• LariaAanj Part I. Chap. xiii. De Oorpon PolHko, Pftrt I. Chap. i. 
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dependenfly of anywocial instinct, prodence would un- 
doubtedly prevent bim from abandoning his fellow-crea- 
tures. But still it is evident that the social instinc^t 
forms a part of human nature, and has a tendency to 
unite men even when they stand in no need of each 
other's assistence. Were the case otherwise, prudence 
and the social disposition would be only different 
names for the same principle, whereas it is matter of 
common remark, that although the two principles be 
by no means inconsistent when kept within reasonable 
bounds, yet that the former, when it rises to any excessi 
is in a great measure exclusive of the latter. I have 
hinted, too, already, that it is in societies where individ- 
uals are most independent of each other as to their an- 
imal wants, that the social principles operate with the 
greatest force. 

III. The Wants and Necessities of Man help to c2e- 
velop^ but do not create^ his Social Principles,\ Accord- 
ing to the view of thQ subject now given, tne multi- 
plied wants and necessities of man in his infant state, 
by laying the foundation of the family union, impose 
upon our species, as a necessary part of their condition, 
those social connections which are so essential to our 
improvement and happiness. And therefore nothing 
could be more unphilosophical than the complaints 
which the ancient Epicureans founded upon this cir- 
cumstance, and which Lucretius has so pathetically ex- 
pressed in the following verses : — 

** Turn porro pner, at sevis projectns ab nndis 
Navita, nudns humi jacet, iiifans, indigas omni 
Vitali aaxilio, cum primum in Inminis oras 
Nixibas ex alvo matris natnra profadit : 
Vapitaqae locum lugubri complete ut lequnm est, 
Cui tantum in vit& restat transire malonim." * 

♦ Lib. V. 223. 

** As when wild, wrecking tempests sweep the skies, 
Cast on the shore the naked sailor lies ; 
So the weak infant, when he springs to light, 
Thrown on the strand of life in helpless plight, 
With moumfal cries the joyful mansion fills, 
The unheeded omens of a life of ills.'' 
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The philosophy of Pope is in this respect much 
more pleasing and much more solid : — 

** Heaven, forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a fiiend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call. 
Till one man*s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still aXLj 
The common interest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joj that life inherits here." * 

The considerations now stated afford a beantifol il- 
lustration of the beneficent design with which the ph]rs- 
ical condition of man is adapted to the principles of 
his moral constitution ; an adaptation so striking, that 
it is not smprising those philosophers who are fond of 
simplifying the theory of human nature should have 
attempted to account for the origin of these principles 
from the habits which our external circumstances im- 
pose. In this, as in many other instances, their atten- 
tion has been misled by the spirit of system from those 
wonderful combinations of means to particular ends, 
which are everywhere conspicuous in the universe. It 
is not by the physical condition of man that the essen- 
tial principles of his mind are formed ; but the one is 
fitted to the other by the same superintending wisdom 
which adapts the fin of the fish to the water, and the 
wing of the bird to the air, and which scatters the 
seeds of the vegetable tribes in those soils and expos- 
ures where they are fitted to vegetate. It is not the 
wants and necessities of his animal being which create 
his social principles, and which produce an artificial 
and interested league among individuals who are natu- 
rally solitary and hostile ; but, determined by instinct 
to society, endowed with innumerable principles which 
have a reference to his fellow-creatures, he is placed by 
the condition of his birth in that element where alone 
the perfection and happiness of his nature are to be 
found. 



* EsM^ <m Man, Ep. II. 849. See on thif inhject The MoraUaU of 
Lord ShiolesbarT. 
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IV. Maris Nature adjusted beforehand to ike Condir 
tion in which he is placed] In speaking of the lower 
animals, I before observed, that such of them as are in- 
stinctively social discover the secret workinj[s of nature 
even when removed from the society ol their kind. 
This fact amounts in their case to a demonstration of 
that mutual adaptation of the different parts of nature 
to each other which I have just remarked. It demon- 
strates that the structure of their ifUemal frame is pur- 
posely adjusted to that external scene in which they 
are destined to be placed. As the lamb, when it strikes 
with its forehead while yet unarmed, proves that it is 
not its weapons which determine its instincts, but that 
it has preexistent instincts suited to its weapons, so 
when we see an animal deprived of the sight of his 
fellows cling to a stranger, or disarm, by his caressesy 
the rage of an enemy, we perceive the workings of a 
social instinct, not only not superinduced by external 
circumstances, but manifesting itself in spite of cir- 
cumstances which are adverse to its operation. The 
same remark may be extended to man. When in 
solitude, he languishes, and, by making companions 
of the lower animals, or by attaching himself to 
inanimate objects, strives to fiU up the void of which 
he is conscious. " Were I in a desert," says an author, 
who, amidst all his extravagances and absurdities, 
sometimes writes like a wise man, and, where the 
moral feelings are at all concerned, never fails to write 
like a pood man, — "were I in a desert, I would find 
out wherewith in it to call forth my affections. If I 
could not do better, I would fasten them upon some 
sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to con- 
nect myself to; I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection. I would cut my 
name upon them, and swear they were the loveliest 
trees throughout the desert. If their leaves withered, 
I would teach myself to mourn, and when they re- 
joiced, I would rejoice along with them." 

The Count de Lauzun was confined by Louis XIV. 
for nine years in the castle of Pignerol, in a small 
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room where no light conid enter bat from a chink in 
the roof. In this solitude he attached himself to a 
spider, and contrived for some time to amuse himself 
with attempting to tame it, with catching flies for its 
support, and with superintending the progress of its 
web. The jailer discovered his amusement, and killed 
the spider ; and the Count used afterwards to declare, 
that the pang he felt on the occasion could be com- 
pared only to that of a mother for the loss of a child. 

This anecdote is quoted by Lord Kames in his 
SketcheSj and by the late Lord Auckland in his Princi' 
pies of Penal Law. It is remarkable that both these 
learned and respectable writers should have introduced 
it into theur works on account of the shocking incident 
of the jailer, and as a proof of the pure and unprovok- 
ed malice of which some minds are capable, without 
taking any notice of it as a beautiful picture of the 
feelings of a man of sensibility in a state of solitude, and 
of his disposition to create to himself some object upon 
which he may rest those affections which have a ref- 
erence to society. 

It will be said that these are the feelings of one who 
has experienced the pleasures of social life, and that 
no inference can be drawn from such facts in opposi- 
tion to Hobbes. But if they do not prove in man an 
instinctive impulse towards society prior to experiencei 
they at least prove that he feels a delight in the society 
of his fellow-creatures, which no view of self-interest is 
sufficient to explain. 

It does not belong to our present speculation to illus- 
trate the importance of the social union to our im- 
provement and our happiness. Its subserviency to 
both (abstracted entirely from its necessity for the 
complete gratification of our physical wants) is much 
greatc;^ than we should be disposed at first to appre- 
hend. In proof of this, it is sufficient to mention here 
its connection with the culture of our intellectual facul- 
ties, and with the development of our moral principles. 
Illustrations of this may be drawn from the low state 
in which both these parts of our nature are generally 
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found in the deaf and damb, and from the effects 
which a few months' education sometimes has in un- 
folding their mental powers. The pleasing change 
which in the mean time takes place in their once 
vacant countenances, when animated and lighted up 
by an active and inquisitive mind, cannot escape tfa^i 
notice of the most careless observer.* 



Section IIL 
the desire of esteem. 

I. An Original Prifunple of owr Naiwre^ This prin- 
ciple, as well as those we have now been considering, 
discovers itself at a very early period in infants, who, 
long before they are able to reflect on the adwmtages 
resulting from the good opinion of others, and even 
before they acquire the use of speech, are sensibly 
mortified by any expression of neglect or contempt. 
It seems, therefore, to be an original principle of our 



* For an additional illastration of the same thine, see a remarkable 
case of recovery from deaftiess and dumbness in the nistoiy of the Royal 
Academy of Saences at Paris for the year 1703. 

A doctrine similar to that which I have now been controverting, con- 
cerning the origin of society, was maintained by some of the ancient 
sophists, and has foand advocates in every age among those writers who 
wished to depreciate human nature, as wcU as among many who were 
anxious to represent man as entirely the creature of education and govern- 
ment, with the view of inculcating implicit and passive oh^ience to the 
civil magistrate. In Buchanan*s elegant and philosophical Dialogue Dt 
Jure Regni apud Scotosy the question is particularly discussed between the 
two interlocutors, one of whom ascribes the origin of society to views of 
utility, meaning by utUihf the private interest or advantage of the indi- 
ridual. On the contrary, Buchanan himself, who is the other speaker, 
contends with great warmth for the existence of social principles in the 
nature of man, which, independently of any views of interest, lay a foun- 
dation for the social union. 

Part of this Dialogic is curious, as it shows how completely Buchanan 
had not only anticipated, but refuted, the very far-fetched ailment which 
Hobbes was soon after to draw from his supposed state of nature in sup- 
port of his slavish maxims of government. 

[Sec the subject of man's natural sociality still further illustrated, in 
connection with experiments in prison discipline, in De Beaumont and De 
Tocqueville*s Pmitentiary Syttem of the United States ; and in F. C. Gray's 
Priton Discipline of America,\ 
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nature ; that is, it does not appear to be resolvable into 
leason and experience, or into any other principle 
more general than itself. An additional proof of this 
is the very powerful influence it has over the mind, — 
an influence more striking than that of any other active 
principle whatsoever. Even the love of life daily gives 
way to the desire of esteem, and of an esteem which, as 
it is only to affect our memories, cannot be supposed to 
interest our self-love. In what manner the association 
of ideas should manufacture, out of the other principles 
of our constitution, a new principle stronger than them 
all, it is difficult to conceive. 

In these observations I have had an eye to the 
thecMies of those modem philosophers who represent 
self-love, or the desire of happiness, as the only original 
principle of action in man, and who attempt to ac- 
count for the origin of all our other active principles 
from habit or the association of ideas. That this 
theory is just in some instances cannot be disputed. 
Thus, in the case of avaricej it is manifest that it is 
from habit alone it derives its influence over the mind ; 
for no man surely was ever brought into the world 
with an innate love of money. Money is at first de- | 
sired, merely as the means of obtaining other objects ; i 
but in consequence of being long and constantly ac- 
customed to direct our efibrts to its attainment on^ 
account of its apprehended utility, we come at last to \ 
pursue it as an ultimate«end, and frequently retain our 
attachment to it long after we have lost all relish for 
the enjoyments it enables us to command. In like • 
manner, it has been supposed that the esteem of ourl 
fellow-creatures is at first desured on account of its r 
apprehended utility, and that it comes in time to be | 
pursued as an ultimate end, without any reference on ^ 
our part to the advantages it bestows. In opposition | 
to this doctrine it seems to me to be clear, that as the 
object of hunger is not happiness, but food; as the) 
object of curiosity is not happiness, but knowledge; 
so the object of this principle of action is not happi- 
ness, but the esteem and respect of other men. That 

3* 
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this is not inconsistent with the analogy <^ our na- 
ture appears from the obsenrations aireaidy made on 
our appetites and desires ; and that it really is the fact 
may be proved by various arguments. Before touch- 
ing, however, on these, I must remark, that I consider 
this as merely a question of speculative curiosity; 
for, upon either supposition, the desire of esteem is 
equally the work ot nature; and consequently, upon 
either supposition, it is equally unphilosophical to 
attempt, by metaphysical subtilties, to counteract her 
wise and beneficent purposjes. 

Among the different arguments which concur to 
prove that the desire of esteem is not wholly resolvable 
. mtd the association of ideas, one of the strongest has 
I already been hinted at, — the early period of life at 
which this principle discovers itseu, •^long before we 
are able to form the idea of happiness^ far less to judge 
of the circumstances which have a tendency to pro- 
^mote it The difference in this respect between avarice 
/and the desire of esteem is remarkable. The former 
is the vice of old age, and is, comparatively speaking, 
confined to a few. The latter is one of the most pow- 
erful engines in the education of children, and is not 
less universal in its influence than the principle of 
curiosity. 

/ II. The Desire of Posthumous Fame represented by 
I WoUaston as Illusory.] The desire, too, of posthumous 
fame, of which no man can entirely divest himself, 
furnishes an insurmountable objection to the theories 
already mentioned. It is, indeed, an objection so 
obvious to the common sense of mankind, that all the 
philosophers who have leaned to these theories have 
employed their ingenuity in attempting to resolve this 
desire into an illusion of the imagination produced by 
habit This, too, was the opinion of an excellent 
writer, and still more excellent man, Mr. WoUaston, 
who, from a well-meant, but very mistaken, zeal to 
weaken the influence of this principle of action on 
human conduct, has been at pains to give as ludicrous 
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an aoconnt as possible of its origin. As I differ widely 
from Wollaston on this point, both in his theoretical 
speculations and in the practical inferences he deduces 
from them, I shall quote the passage at length, and then 
subjoin a few remarks on it. 

^ Men please themselves with notions of immortalityi 
and fancy a perpetuity of fame secured to themselves 
by books and testimonies of historians ; but alas ! it is 
a stupid delusion when they imagine themselves present 
and enjoying that fame at the reading of their story after 
their death. And beside, in reality, the man is noti 
known ever the more to posterity, because his name is' 
transmitted to them. JBk doth not live, because his 
name does. When it is said, 'Julius Csesar subdued 
Gaol, beat Pompey, and changed the Roman common- 
wealth into a monarchy,' it is the same thing as to say, 
* The conqueror of Pompey was Ccesar ' ; that is, CsBsar 
and the conqueror of Pompey are the same thing, and 
Cfldsar is as much known by the one designation as by 
the other. The amount, then, is only this, that the con* 
queror of Pompey conquered Pompey, or somebody con- 
quered Pompey ; or rather, since Pompey is now as little 
known as Oeesar, somebody conquered somebody. Such 
a poor business is this boasted immortality ; and such 
as has been described is the thing called glory among 
us ! The notion of it may serve to excite them who, 
having abilities to serve their country in time of real 
danger or want, or to do some other good, have yet not 
philosophy enough to do this upon principles of virtue, 
or to see through the glories of the world (just as we 
excite children by praising them, and as we see many 
good inventions and improvements proceed from emu- 
lation and vanity) ; but to discerning men this fame is 
mere air, and the next remove from nothing, which they 
despise, if not shun. I think there are two considera- 
tions which may justify a desire of some glory or honor, j 
and scarce more. When men have performed any virA 
hums actions, or such as sit easy on their memories, itr 
is a reasonable pleasure to have the testimony of the 
world added to that of their own consciences, that they^ 
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have done welL And mcHre than that, if the repntatioii 
acquired by any qualification or action may produce 
a man any real comfort or advantage (if it be only 
protection from the insolence and injustice of mankind, 
or if it enables him, by his authority, to do more good 
to others), to have this privilege must be a great satis- 
faction, and what a wise and good man may be al* 
lowed, as he has opportunity, to propose to himself. 
But then he proposes it no further than it may be vse^ 
^ulj and it can be no further useful than he wants it 
feo that, upon the whole, glory, praise, and the like, are 
reither mere vanity, or only valuable in proportion to 
'defects and wants," * 

It appears from this passage, that Wollaston does 
not consider the desire of posthumous fame as an ul- 
timate fact in our nature, for he proposes a theory to 
account for it. ^ It is," says he, ^^ a stupid delusion, 
when men imagine themselves present and enjoying 
that fame at the reading of their story after death." 
Mr. Smith, too, in his Theory of Moral SentimetUSj 

* WoUaston's Religion of Nature Ddineatedf Sect V. § xix. A thought 
sabstantially the same witn that of Wollaston occurs in Cowley's ode en- 
titled Life and Fhme. 

" Great Caesar's self a higher place does claim 
In the seraphic entity of fame. 

He, since that toy, his death, 

Doth fill each month and breath. 
'T is tme, the two immortal syllables remain ; 

But, O ye learned men, explain, 

What essence, what existence this, 
What substance, what subsistence, what hypostasis 

In six poor letters is 1 
In those alone docs the great Caesar live. 
'T is all the conquered world could give." 

Notwithstanding the merit of these lines, I should hardly have thought 
it worth while to quote them, if Dr. Hurd (a critic of no common ingenuity 
as well as learning) had not shown, by his comment upon them, how com- 
pletely he had misapprehended the reasoning both of the poet and of the 
philosopher. He remarks : — 

• ** This lively ridicule on posthumous fame is well enough placed in a 
poem or declamation ; but we are a little surprised to find so eravc a 
writer as Wollaston diverting himself with it. ' In reality,' says he, * the 
man is not known ever the more to posterity because his name is trans- 
mitted to them. He does not live, because his name docs.' When it is 
laidt * Julitis Cesar subdued Gaul,' &c., &c, the sophistry is apparent. 
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seems to think that the desire of a posthumous fame 
is to be resolvable into an illusion of the imagination. 
** Men," says he, " have often voluntarily thrown away 
life to acquire after death a renown which they could 
no longer enjoy. Their imagination, in the mean time, 
anticipated that fame which was thereafter to be be- 
stowed upon them. Those applauses which they were 
never to hear rung in their ears, the thoughts of that 
admiration whose effects they were never to feel play- 
ed about their hearts, banished from their breasts the 
strongest of all natural fears, and transported them to 
perform actions which seem almost beyond the reach 
of human nature." * But why have recourse to an il- \ 
Insion of the imagination to account for a principle 
which the wisest of men find it impossible to extin- f 
guisb in themselves, or even sensibly to weaken ; and 
none more remarkably than some of those who have 
employed their ingenuity in attempting to turn it into 
ridicule ? Is it possible that men should imagine them- 
selves present and enjoying their fame at the reading of 

Pat CaCo in the place of C«sar, and then see whether that great man do 
not live in his name subsUmtiaUif, that iF, to good purpose, if the impression 
which these two immortal syUaJbles make on the mind be of nse in exciting 
posteritj, or any one man, to the love and imitation of Cato's virtue." — 
Hurd*8 Cowley, Vol. I. p. 179. 

In this remark. Hard plainly proceeds on the supposition, that Wollas- 
ton's wpkistnf is directed against the utility of the Ioto of posthumons 
glory, whereas the only point in dispute relates to the oripin of this prin- 
ciple, which Wollaston seems to have thought if it could not be resolved 
into the rational motive of self-love, must be the illegitimate and contemp- 
tible of^ring of our own stupiditr and folly. 

How very different must Cowley's feelings have been when he wrote 
the metaphysical ode referred to hj Hurd, from those which inspired that 
first burst of juvenile emotion which forms the exordium to his Poetical 
Works! 

** What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 
I shall, like beasts or common people, die, 
Unless you write my elegy. 

• • • • • 

What sound is 't strikes mine ear ? 
Sure I fame's trumpet hear. 
It sounds like the last trumpet, for it can 
Baise up the buried man.'* 

• Pirt m. Chap. ii. 
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their story after death, without being conscious of this 
operation of the imagination themselves ? Is not this 
to depart from the plain and obvious appearance of the 
fact, and to adopt refinements similar to those by which 
the selfish philosophers explain away all our disinter-* 
ested aflfectioDS? We might as well suppose that a 
man's regard for the welfare of his posterity and friends 
after his death does not arise from natural affection, 
but from an illusion of the imagination, leading him 
to suppose himself still present with them, and a witness 
of their prosperity.* If we have confessedly various 
other propensities directed to specific objects as ulti- 

I mate ends, where is the difficulty of conceiving that a 
desire, directed to the good opinion of our fellow-crea- 

. tures (without any reference to the advantages it is to 
yield us either now or hereafter), may be among the 
number ? 

IIL Vindication of this Principle.] It would not, in- 
deed, (as I have already hinted,) materially affect the 
argument, although we should suppose, with Wollaston, 
that the desire of posthumous fame is resolvable into 
an illusion of the imagination. For, whatever be its 
origin, it was plainly the intention of nature that all 
men should be in some measure under its influence; 
and it is perhaps of little consequence whether we re- 
gard it as a principle originally implanted by nature, or 
suppose that she has laid a foundation for it in other 
principles which belong universally to the species. 

* Thd'two cases seem to bo so exactly parallel, that it is somewhat sur- 
prising that no attempt should hare been made to extend to the latter prin- 
ciple of action the same ridicnle which has been so lavishly bestowed on 
the former. So far, however, from this being the case, I believe it will be 
universally granted, that, where the latter pnnciple fails in producing its 
natural and ordinary effect on the conduct, there must exist some defect 
in the rational or moral character, for which no other good qualities can 
sufficiently atone. " He that careth not for his own house is worse than 
an infidel.'* But if this bo acknowledged with respect to the interest wo 
take in the concerns of our connections after our own disappearance from 
the present scene, whpr iudge so harshly of the desire of posthumous fame ? 
Do not the two principles often cooperate in stimulating our active exer- 
tions to the very same ends, more especially in those cases (alas ! too com- 
mon) where Uie inheritance of a respectable name is ail that a good man 
has U in his power to bequeathe to his family ? 
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How very powerfully it operates appears, not only 
from the heroical sacrihees to which it has led in every 
age of the world, but from the conduct of the meanest 
and most worthless of mankind, who, when they are 
brought to the scaffold in consequence of the clearest 
and most decisive evidence of their guilt, frequently 
persevere to the last, with the terrors of futurity full in 
their view, in the most solemn protestations of their 
innocence ; and ih<U merely in the hope of leaving be- 
hind them, not a fair, but an equivocal or problematical 
reputation. 

With respect to the other parts of Wollaston's rea- 
soning, that it is only the letters which compose our 
names that we can transmit to posterity, it is worthy 
of observation, that, if the argument be good for any 
thing, it applies equally against the desire of esteem 
from our contemporaries, excepting in those cases in 
which we ourselves are personally known by those 
whose praise we covet, and of whose applause we hap- 
pen ourselves to be ear-witnesses. And yet, undoubt- 
edly, according to the common judgment of mankind, 
the love of praise is more peculiarly the mark of a lib- 
eral and elevated spirit in cases where the gratification 
it seeks has nothing to recommend it to those whose 
ruling passions are interest or the love of flattery.* It 
is precisely for the same reason that the love of posthu- 
mous fame is strongest in the noblest and most exalted 
characters. If self-love were really the sole motive in 
all our actions, Wollaston's reasoning would prove 



* That the desire of esteem, if a fantastic principle of action in the one 
of these cases, is cK|uallv so in the other, is remarked by Pope ; bnt, in- 
stead of availing himself of this consideration to justify the desire of pos- 
thamoos renown, he employs it as an argument to expose the nothingness 
of fame in all cases whatsoeyer. 

<* What *8 fame ? a fancied life in others* breath, 
A thing beyond us e^en before our death. 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends *, 
To all beside, as much an empty shade 
An Eugene living as a Ciesar dead." 

Etamf on Mem, Epistla lY. 237. 
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dearly the absurdity of any conoem aboat our mem- 
ory. Such a concern, as Jir. Hotcheson observes, ^ no 
sel/ish being, who had the modelling of his own nature, 
would choose to implant in himself. But, since we 
have not this power, we must be contented to be thus 
outwitted by nature into a public interest agmnsi our 

As to the fact on which Wollaston's argument pro- 
ceeds, is it not more philosophical to consider it as af- 
fording an additional stimulus to the instinctive love of 
posthumous fame, by holding it up to the invagination 
as the noblest and proudest boast of human ambition, 
to be able to entail on the casual combination of letters 
which composes our name the respect of distant ages, 
and the blessings of generations yet unborn ? New is 
it an unworthy object of the most rational benevolence 
to render these letters a sort of magical spell for kin- 
dling the emulation of the wise and good wherever 
they shall reach the human ear. 

Nor is it only in this instance that nature has ^ thus 
outwitted us " for her own wise and salutary purposes. 
By a mode of reasoning analogous to that of Wollas- 
ton, it would be easy to turn most, if not all, our ac- 
tive principles into ridicule. But what should we gain 
by the attempt, but a ludicrous exposition of that mor- 
al constitution which it has pleased our Maker to give 
us, and which, the more we study it, will be found to 
abound the more with marks of wise and beneficent 
design ? 

It is fortunate, in such cases, that, although the rea- 
sonings of the metaphysician may puzzle the under- 
standing, they produce very little effect on the conduct. 
He may tell us, for example, that the admiration of fe- 
male beauty is absurd, because beauty^ as well as color^ 
is a quality not existing in the object, but in the mind 
of the spectator ; or (which brings the case still nearer 
to that under our consideration) he may allege that 
the whole charm of the finest countenance would van- 



* Natvrt and Conduct of the PcusionSj Sect. X* Art. IV^ 
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ish if it were examined with the aid of a microscope. 
In all such cases, as well as in the instance referred to 
by WoUaston, we are determined very powerfully by 
nature ; in a way, indeed, that our reason cannot ex- 
plain, but which we never fail to find subservient to 
valuable ends. For I am far from thinking that it 
would be of advantage to mankind if Wollaston's 
views were generally adopted. That the love of glory 
has sometimes covered the earth with desolation and 
bloodshed I am ready to grant; but the actions to 
which it generally prompts are highly serviceable to 
the world. Indeed, it is only by such actions that an 
enviable fame is to be acquired. 

A strong conviction of this truth has led Dr. Aken- 
side to express himself in one of his odes with a 
warmth which passes, perhaps, the bounds of strict 
propriety, but for which a sufficient apology may be 
found in the poetical enthusiasm by which it was in- 
spired. The ode is said to have been occasioned by a 
sermon against the love of glory. 

^ Come, then, tell me, sage divine, 

Is it an ofTcncc to own 

That oar bosoms e'er incline 

Towards immortal glory's throne ? 

For with me nor pomp nor pleasure, 

Bourbon's might, Braganza s treasore, 

So can fancy's dream rejoice. 

So conciliate reason's choice, 
As one approving word of her impartial Toioe. 

** If to spam at noble praise 

Be the passport to thy heaven, 

Follow thou these gloomy ways ; 

No snch law to mo was given : •* 

Nor, I trust, shall I deplore me 

Faring like my friends before me, 

Nor a nolier heaven desire 

Than Timoleon's arms acquire, 
And Tally's curulo chair, and Milton's golden Jyre." 

Having mentioned the name of Milton, I cannot for- 
bear to add, that he too has called the love of fame an 
infirmity^ although he has qualified this implied censure 
by calling it the " infirmity of a nobh mind,^^ He has 
distinctly acknowledged, at the same time, the heroic 

4 
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sacrifices of ease and pleasure to which it has prompt- 
ed the most distinguished benefactors of the human 
race. 

** Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise 
(The last infirmity of noble minds) 
To soora delights and lire laborioos days.** 

IV. Hume^s Theory respecting Us Origin.] I must 
not dismiss this subject without taking some notice of 
a theory started by Mr. Hume with respect to the ori- 
gin of the love of praise; a theory which applies to 
this passion even when it has for its object the praise 
of our contemporaries. ^ Of all opinions," he ob- 
serves, " those which we form in our own favor, how- 
ever lofty and presuming, are at bottom the frailest, and 
the most easily shaken by the contradiction and oppo- 
sition of others. Our great concern in this case makes 
us soon alarmed, and keeps our passions upon the 
watch; our consciousness of partiality still makes us 
dread a mistake; and the very difficulty of judging 
concerning an object which is never set at a due dis- 
tance from us, nor seen in a proper point of view, 
makes us hearken anxiously to the opinion of others 
who are better qualified to form opinions concerning 
us. Hence that strong love of fame with which all 
mankind are possessed. It is in order to fix and con- 
firm their favorable opinion of themselves, not from any 
original passion^ that they seek the applause of others." * 

i think it cannot be doubted that the circumstance 
here mentioned by Mr, Hume adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure we derive from the possession of esteem; but it 
sufficiently appears from the facts already stated, partic- 
ularly from the early period of life at which this princi- 
ple makes its appearance, that there is a satisfaction 
arising from the possession of esteem perfectly uncon- 
nected with the cause referred to by this author. Mr. 
Hume has therefore mistaken a concomitant effect fos 
the cause of the phenomenon in question. 

* Diitertation on the Pastionsy Sect U. f 10. 
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In remarking, however, this concomitant elTect, he 
must be allowed to have called our attention to a fact 
of some importance in the philosophy of the human 
mind, and which ought not to be overlooked in analyz- 
ing the compounded sentiment of satisfaction we de- 
rive from the good opinion of others. Nor is this the 
only accessory circumstance that enhances the pleasure 
resulting from the gratification of the original principle. 
If in those cases where we are somewhat doubtful of 
the propriety of our own conduct we are anxious to 
have in our favor the sanction of public opinion, so, 
on the other hand, when we are satisfied in our own 
minds that our conduct has been right, part of the 
pleasure we receive from esteem arises from observing 
the just views and candid dispositions of others. Nor 
is it less indisputable, on the contrary supposition, that 
when, in consequence of calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion, we fail ill obtaining that esteem to which we 
know ourselves to be entitled, our disappointment at 
missing our just reward is aggravated, to a wonderful 
degree, by our sorrow for the injustice and ingratitude 
of mankind. Still, however, it must be remembered 
that these are only accessory circumstances, and that 
there is a pleasure resulting from the possession of es- 
teem which is not resolvable into either of them, and 
which appears to be an ultimate fact in the constitu- 
tion of our nature. 

V. Incidental Benefits resulting from the Love of 
Fame.] From the passage formerly quoted from Wol- 
laston it appears that he apprehended the love of fame 
to be justifiable only in two cases. The one is, when 
we desire it as a confirmation of the rectitude of our 
own judgments ; the other, when the possession of it 
can be attended with some real and solid good. But 
why, I must again repeat, offer any apology for our 
obeying a natural principle of our constitution, so long 
as we preserve it under due regulation ? 

It is not unworthy of remark, that this principle is 
one of those with which our fellow-creatures are most 
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disposed to sympathize. With what indignation do we 
hear the slightest reflection cast on the memory of one 
who was dear to us, and how sacred do we feel the duty 
of coming forward in his defence ! Nor is this sympathy 
confined to the circle of our acquaintance. It embraces 
the wise and good of the most remote ages, and 
prompts us irresistibly to protect their fame from the 
assaults of envy and detraction. Whatever theory phi- 
losophers may adopt as to the origin of this sympathy, 
its utility in preserving immaculate the reputation of 
those ornaments of humanity whom mankind look up 
to as models for imitation is equally indisputable. 

I have already said that the desire of esteem is, on 
the whole, a useful principle of action ; for, although 
there are many cases in which the public opinion is 
erroneous and corrupted, there are many more in which 
it is agreeable to reason, and favorable to the interests 
of virtue and of mankind. The habits, therefore, 
which this principle of action has a tendency to form 
are likely, in most instances, to coincide with those 
which are recommended by a sense of duty. In many 
men, accordingly, who are very little influenced by 
higher principles, a regard to the opinion of the world 
(or, as we commonly express it, a regard to character) 
produces a conduct honorable to themselves and bene- 
ficial to society. 

To this observation it may be added, that the habits 
to which we are trained by the desire of esteem render' 
the acquisition of virtuous habits more easy. The de- 
sire of esteem operates in children before they have a 
capacity to distinguish right firom wrong ; or at least 
the former principle of action is much more powerful 
in their case than the latter. Hence it furnishes a most 
useful and effectual engine in the business of education, 
more particularly by training us early to exertions of 
self-command and self-denial. It teaches us, for exam- 
ple, to restrain our appetites within those bounds which 
decency prescribes, and thus forms us to habits of mod- 
eration and temperance. And although our conduct 
cannot be denominated virtuous so long as a regard to 
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the opinion of others is our only motive, yet the habits 
we thus acquire in infancy and childhood render it more 
easy for us to subject our passions to the authority of 
reason and conscience as we advance to maturity. '^ In 
that young man," said Sylla, speaking of Csesar, '' who 
walks the streets with so little regard to modesty, I fore- 
see many Mariuses." His idea probably was, that on 
a temper so completely divested of sympathy with the 
feelings of others society could lay little hold, and that 
whatever principle of action should happen to gain 
the ascendant in his mind was likely to sacrifice to its 
own gratification the restraints both of honor and of 
duty. 

VL Adam Smith confounds Desire of Esteem with the 
Moral Motive,] These, and some other considerations 
of the same kind, have struck Mr. Smith so forcibly, 
that he has been led to resolve our ser^e of duty into a 
regard to the good opinion, and a desire to obtain the 
sympathy J of our fellow-creatures. I shall afterwards have 
occasion to examine the principal arguments he alleges 
in support of his conclusions. At present I shall only 
remark, that, "although his theory may account for the 
desire which all men, both good and bad, have to assume 
the appearance of virtue^ it never can explain the origin 
of our notions of duty and of moral obligation. One 
striking proof of this is, that the love of fame can only 
be completely gratified by the actual possession of those 
qualities for which we wish to be esteemed ; and that, 
when we receive praises which we know we do not de- 
serve, we are conscious of a sort of fraud or imposition 
on the world. 

'* All fame is foreign but of tme desert, — 
Flajs round the bead, but comes not to the heart" 

In further confirmation of the same doctrine it may 
be observed, that, although the desire of esteem is often 
a useful auxiliary to our sense of duty, and although, 
in most of our good actions, the two principles are per- 
haps more or less blended together, yet the merit of vir- 

4* 
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tnous conduct is always enhanced, in the opinion of 
mafikind, when it is discovered in the more private sit- 
uations of life, where the individual cannot be suspected 
of any views to the applauses of the world. Even 
Cicero, in whose mind vanity had at least its due sway, 
has borne testimony to this truth: — " Mihi quidem 
iaudabiliora videntur omnia, quae sine venditatione et 
sine popuio teste fiunt : non quo fugiendus sit (omnia 
enim benefacta in luce se collocari volunt) sed tamen 
nullum theatrum virtuti conscientia ma) us est"* So 



* Tlisc. Disp.^ Lib. II. 26. " Besides, to me, indeed, every thing seems 
the more commendable, the less the people are courted, and the fewer erea 
there are to see it. Not that observation is to be avoided, for everj gener- 
cos action loves the public view ; still, there is no theatre for virtue like 
the witness of a good conscience.'' The same remark is made hj Pliny 
in one of his epistles, Lib. in. Epist. XVI., where it is illustrated by one 
of the most bcantifal anecdotes recorded in the annals of our species. 
Although no English version can possibly do justice to the condseoess and 
spirit of Pliny's own language, I shall, for the sake of my unlearned read- 
ers, quote the anecdote referred to above, in the admirable translation of 
Mr. Melmoth. 

"I have frequently observed, that, amongst the noble actions and re- 
markable sayings of distinguished persons in either sex, tliose which have 
been most celebrated have not always been the most illustrious ; and I am 
confirmed in this opinion by a conversation I had yesterday with Fannia. 
This lady is granddaughter to that celebrated Arria who animated her 
husband to meet death by her own glorious example. She informed me 
of several particulars relating to Ama, not less heroical than this famous 
action of hers, though less taken notice of, which, I am persuaded, will 
raise your admiration as much as they did mine. Her husband, Cfficinna 
PiBtus, and his son, were both at the 'same time attacked with a dangerous 
illness, of which the son died. This youth, who had a most beautiful per- 
son and amiable beliaviour, was not less endeared to his parents by his 
virtues than by the ties of affection. His mother managed his funeral so 
privately, that Faetus did not know of his death. Whenever she came to 
nis bed-chamber she pretended her son was better ; and, as of^en ns he in- 
quired after his health, would answer that he had rested well, or had cat 
with an appetite. When she found she could no longer restrain her grief, 
but her tears were gushing out, she would leave the room, and, having 
given vent to her passion, return again with dry eyes, an if she had dis- 
missed every sentiment of sorrow at her entrance. The action was no 
doubt truly noble, when, drawing the dagger, she plunged it in her breast, 
and then presented it to her husband, with that ever memorable, 1 had 
atmost said divine expression, — ' PwtWj it is not painful' It must, how- 
ever, be considered that, when she spoke and acted thiis, she had the pros- 
pect of immortal glory before her eyes to encourage and support her. 
but was it not something much greater, without the view of such power- 
ful motives, to hide her tears, to conceal her grief, and cheerfully seem the 
mother when she was so no more ? " 
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far, therefore, are the desire of esteem and the sense of 
duty from being radically the same principle of action, 
that the former is only an auxiliary to the latter, and is 
always understood to diminish the merit of the agent 
in proportion to the influence it had over his determi- 
nations. 

An additional proof of this may be derived from the 
miserable effi^ts produced on the conduct by the desire 
of fame, when it is the sole^ or even the governing^ prin* 
ciple of our actions. In this case, indeed, it seldom fails 
to disappoint its own purposes, for a lasting fame is 
scarcely to be acquired without a steady and consistent 
conduct, and such a conduct can only arise from a con- 
scientious regard to the suggestions of our own breasts. 
The pleasure, therefore, which a being capable of reflec- 
tion derives from the possession of fame, so far from be- 
ing the original motive to worthy actions, presupposes 
the existence of other and of nobler motives in the mind. 

Nor is this all ; when a competition happens between 
the desire of fame and a regard to duty, it we sacrifice 
the latter to the former we are filled with remorse and 
self-condemnation, and the applauses of the world afford 
us but an empty and unsatisfactory recompense ; where- 
as a steady adherence to the right, even although it 
should accidentally expose us to calumny, never fails 
to be its own reward. Whether, therefore, we regard 
our lasting happiness or our lasting fame, the precept 
of Cicero is equally deser^'ing of our attention. 

" Neither make it your study to secure the applauses 
of the vulgar, nor rest your hopes of happiness on re- 
wards which men can bestow. Let virtue, by her own 
native attractions, allure you in the paths of honor. 
What others may say of you is their concern, not yours ; 
nor is it worth your while to be out of humor for the 
topics which your conduct may supply to their conver- 
sation." — "Neque sermonibus vulgi dederis te, nee in 
preemiis humanis spem posueris rerum tuarum ; suis te 
oportet illecebris ipsa virtus trahat ad verum decus. Quid 
de te alii loquantur, ipsi videant: sed loquentur tamen." • 



* Soma. Sdpioiui. 
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Section IV. 



THE DESIRE OF POWER. 



I. Early Manifestations of this Principle.] The mcLn- 
ner in which the idea of power is at first introduced into 
the mind has been long a perplexing subject of specu- 
lation to metaphysicians, and has given rise to some of 
the most subtile disquisitions of the human understand- 
ing. But, althouje;h it be diiOSicult to explain its origin, 
the idea itself is lamiliar to the most illiterate, even at 
the earliest period of life ; and the desire of possessing 
the corresponding object seems to be one of the strong- 
est principles of human conduct 

In general, it may be observed, that, whenever we are 
led to consider ourselves as the authors of any effect, 
we feel a sensible pride or exultation in the conscious- 
ness of power^ and the pleasure is in general propor- 
tioned to the greatness of the effect, compared with the 
smallness of our exertion. 

What is commonly called the pleasure of activity is 
in truth the pleasure of poxoer. Mere exercise, which 
produces no sensible effect, is attended with no enjoy- 
ment, or a very slight one. The enjoyment, such as it 
is, is only corporesJ. 

The infant^ while still on the breast, delights in exert- 
ing its little strength on every object it meets with, and 
is mortified when any accident convinces it of its own 
imbecility. The pastimes of the boy are, almost with- 
out exception, such as suggest to him the idea of his 
power* When he throws a stone, or shoots an arrow, 
he is pleased with being able to produce an effect at a 
distance from himself; and, while he measures with his 
eye the amplitude or range of his missile weapon, con- 
templates with satisfaction the extent to which his power 
has reached. . It is on a similar principle that he loves 
to bring his strength into comparison with that of his 
fellows, and to enjoy the consciousness of superior 
prowess. Nor need we search in the malevolent dispo- 
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sitions of our nature for any other motive to the appar- 
ent acta of cruelty which he sometimes exercises over 
the inferior animals, — the sufferings of the animal, in 
such cases, either entirely escaping his notice, or being 
overlooked in that state of pleasurable triumph which 
the wanton abuse of power communicates to a weak 
and unreflecting judgment. The active sports of the 
youth captivate his fancy by suggesting similar ideas, 
— of strength of body, of force of mind, of contempt 
of hardship and of danger. And accordingly such are 
the occupations in which Virgil, with a characteristical 
propriety, employs his young Ascanius. 

" At pner Ascanius mcdiis in vallibns acri 
Gandet eqno ; jamqae hos cnrsn, jam pneterit illos ; 
8piiinanteniqne dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat apnim, ant falvnm descendere monte leonem." * 

IL Increases our Desire of Knowledge in after Life,] 
As we advance in years, and as our animal powers lose 
their activity and vigor, we gradually aim at extending 
our influence over others by the superiority of fortune 
and station, or by the still more flattering superiority 
of intellectual endowment, by the force of our under- 
standing, by the extent of our information, by the arts 
of persuasion, or the accomplishments of address. What 
but the idea of power pleases the orator in managing 
the reins of an assembled multitude, when he silences 
the reason of others by superior ingenuity, bends to his 
purposes their desires and passions, and, without the 
aid of force or the splendor of rank, becomes the arbiter 
of the fate of nations ! 

To the same principle we may trace, in part, the 
pleasure arising from the discovery of general theorems 

* -JS:i»<f.,Lib.IV. 156. 

" While there, exulting, to his utmost speed 
The joang Ascanius spurs his fierj steed, 
Outstrips by turns the nying social train, 
And scorns the meaner triumphs of the plain: 
The hopes of glory all his soul inflame ; 
Eager be longs to run at nobler game. 
And drench lus youthful jaTclin in the gore 
Of the fierce lion, or the mountain boar.** 
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in the sciences. Every such discovery pnts us in pos- 
session of innumerable particular truths or particular 
facts, and gives us a ready command of a great stock 
of knowledge, of which we could not, with equal ease, 
avail ourselves before. It increases, in a word, our in- 
teUectual power in a way very analogous to that in 
which a machine or engine increases the mechanical 
power of the human body. 

The discoveries we make in natural philosophy have, 
beside this effect, a tendency to enlarge the spnere of 
our power over the material universe ; first, by enabling 
us to accommodate our conduct to the established 
course of physical events; and secondly, by enabling 
us to call to our aid many natural powers or agents as 
instruments for the accomplishment of our purposes. 

In general, every discovery we make with respect to 
the laws of nature, either in the material or moral 
worlds, is an accession of power to the human mind, 
inasmuch as it lays the foundation of prudent and ef- 
fectual conduct in circumstances where, without the 
same means of information, the success of our pro- 
ceedings must have depended on chance alone. The 
desire of power, therefore, comes, in the progress of 
reason and experience, to act as an auxiliary to our in- 
stinctive desire of knowledge ; and it is with a view to 
strengthen and confirm this alliance that Bacon so 
often repeats his favorite maxim, that knowledge and 
power are synonymous or identical terms. 

III. Other Passions resolvable, in part at least, into 
the Desire of Power.] The idea of power is, partly at 
least, the foundation of our attachment to property. It 
is not enough for us to have the u>se of an object. We 
9 desire to have it completely at our own disposal, with- 
out being responsible to any person whatsoever for the 
purposes to which we may choose to turn it. " There 
is an unspeakable pleasure," says Addison, '^ in calling 
any thing one's own. A freehold, though it be but in 
ice and snow, will make the owner pleased in the pos- 
session and stout in the defence of it" 
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Avarice is a particular modification of the desire of 
power^ arising from the various functions of money in a 
commercial country. Its influence as an active princi- 
ple is greatly strengthened by habit and association, in- 
somuch that the original desire of power is frequently 
lost in the acquired propensities to which it gives birth ; 
the possession of money becoming, in process of time, 
an ultimate object of pursuit, and continuing to stimu- 
late the activity of the mind after it has lost a relish 
for every other species of exertion.* 

The love of liberty proceeds in part, if not wholly, 
from the same source ; from a desire of being able to 
do whatever is agreeable to our own inclination. Slav- 
ery mortifies us, because it limits our power. 

Even the love of tranquillity and retirement has been 
resolved by Cicero into the desire of power. " Multi 
autem et sunt et fuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, tranquil- 
litatem expetentes, a negotiis publicis se removerint, ad 

otiumque perfugerint His idem propositum 

fuit quod regibus, ut ne qua re egerent, ne cui parerent, 
libertate uterentur; cujus proprium est sic vivere ut 
velis. Quare, cum hoc commune sit potentisB cupido- 
rum cum iis quos dixi otiosis ; alteri se adipisci id pos- 
se arbitrantur, si opes magnas habeant, alteri, si con- 
tenti sint et suo, et parvo. " f 



* Berkeley in his Querist has started the same idea. 

" Whether the real end and aim of men be not power 9 and whether he 
who could hare every thing else at his wish or will would value money f " 

To this query the good Bishop has subjoined another, which one would 
hardly have expected from a writer so zealously attached to Tory and 
High- Church principles. 

*' Whether tne puolic aim in every weU-govemed state be not, that each 
member, according to his just pretensions and industry, should have 
POWER 1 ** 

Nataram expeUcLB furcdy tamen usque recurret. Mk 

t De Off. J Lib. t. 20, 21. "Now there have been and are many who ^^ 
Tiave Mrithdrawn from public business, and sought in retirement the tran- 

anillity of which I am speaking. These men have proposed to themselves 
le same end with kings ; namely, that they may need nothing, be subject 
to no one, and enjoy freedom, the leading privilege of which is to live as 
yon please. They, therefore, who aspire afler power have this in common 
with those who court retirement, that the former think they are able to at- 
tain the same object by the possession of a vast fortune which the other 
look for in contentment with their present means, however humble.*' 
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The idea of power is also, in some degree, the foun- 
dation of the pleasure of virttie. We love to be at lib- 
erty to follow our own inclinations, without being sub- 
ject to the control of a superior ; but even this is not 
sufficient to our happiness. When we are led by vi- 
cious habits, or by the force of passion, to do what rea- 
son disapproves, we are sensible of a mortifying sub- 
jection to the inferior principles of our nature, and feel 
our own littleness and weakness. On the other hand, 
he that ndeth his spirit feels himself greater than he thai 
taketh a cUiy. '' It is pleasant,'' says Dr. Tillotson, *' to 
be virtuous and good, because AaJt is to excel many 
others. It is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. It is pleasant to mortify and subdue 
our appetites, because Hia/t is victory. It is pleasant to 
command our passions, and keep them within the 
bounds of reason, because this is empire." 

From the observations now made, it appears that 
the desire of power is subservient to important purposes 
in our constitution, and is one of the principal sources 
both of our intellectual and moral improvements. An 
examination of the effects which it produces on so- 
ciety would open views very strikingly illustrative of 
benevolent intention in the Author of our frame. I 
shall content myself, however, with remarking, that the 
general aspect of the fact affords a very favorable view 
of human nature. When we consider how much more 
every man has it in his power to injure others than to 
promote their interests, it must appear manifest that 
society could not possibly subsist unless the benevolent 
affections had a very decided predominance over those 
p'rinciples which give rise to competition and enmity. 
Whoever reflects duly on this consideration will, if I 
W do not deceive mysell, be inclined to form conclusions 
concerning the dispositions of his fellow-creatures very- 
different from the representations of them to be found 
in the writings of some gloomy and misanthropical 
moralists.* 

* On ambition see Lieber, PolUical Ethics^ Book m. Chap. iy. — £d. 
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Section V. 

EMULATION, OR THE DESIRE OF SUPERIORITY. 

I. Not a Malevolent Affection,] This principle of 
action is classed by Dr. Reid with the affections, and is 
considered by hira as a malevolent affection.* He tells 
ns, however, that he does not mean by this epithet to 
insinuate that there is any thing criminal in emulation, 
any more than in resentment when excited by an inju- 
ry ; but he thinks that it involves a sentiment of ill-will 
to our rival, and makes use of the word malevolent to 
express this sentiment, as the language affords no soft- 
er epithet to convey the idea. 

I own it appears to me that emulation, considered as 
a principle of action, ought to be classed with the de^ 
sireSj and not with the affections. It is, indeed, fre- 
quently accompanied with a mahvohnt affection ; but 
it is the desire of superiority which is the active princi- 
ple, and the affection is only a concomitant circum- 
stance. 

I do not even think that this malevolent affection is 
a necessary concomitant of the desire of superiority. 
It is possible, surely, to conceive (although the case 
may happen but rarely) that emulation may take place 
between men who are united by the most cordial friend- 
ship, and without a single sentiment of ill-will disturb- 
ing their harmony. 

IL Distinction between j^mulation and Envy.] When 
emulation is accompanied with malevblent affection, it 
assumes the name of envy. The distinction between 
these two principles of action is accurately stated by * 
Dr. Butler. " Emulation is merely the desire of superi- 
ority over others, with whom we compare ourselves. 
To desire the attainment of this superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down below our 

♦ EiBOjfi on the Active Powers^ Essaj HI. Part U. Chap. v. 

6 
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own level is the distinct notion of enry. From whence 
it is easy to see, that the real end which the natural 
passion, emulation, and which the unlawful -one, envy, 
aims at is exactly the same >k.and, consequently, that to 
do mischief is not the end of envy, but merely the 
means it makes use of to attain its end." * Dr. Beid' 
himself seems to have clearly perceived the distinctioiii 
although in ^ther parts of the same section he has lost 
si^ht of it again. " He who runs a race," says he, 
^ feels uneasiness at seeing another outstrip him. This 
is uncorrupted nature, ana the work of Qod within him. 
But this uneasiness may produce either of two very 
different effects. < It may incite him to make more 
vigorous exertions, and to strain every nerve to get 
before his rivaL This is fair and honest emulation. 
This is the effect it is intended to produce. But if he 
has not fairness and candor of heart, he will look with 
an evil eye on his competitor, and will endeavour to 
trip him, or to throw a stumbling-block in his way. 
This is pure envy, the most malignant passion that 
can lodge in the human breast, which devours, as 
its natural food, the fame and the happiness of those 
who are most deserving of our esteem." f 

In quoting these passages, I would not be under- 
stood to represent this distinction between emulation 



^ Sermon I., On Human Nature. 

! Reid, On the Active Powers^ Essay m. Part II. Chap. v. Dr. Beattie, 
in his Elements of Moral Science^ after stating very correctly the speculatiTe 
distinction between emalation and envy, observes with great truth, that it 
is extremely difficult to preser^-e the former wholly unmixed with the 
latter, and that emulation, though entirely different from envy, is very apt, 
through the weakness of our nature, to degenerate into it. To this re- 
mark he subjoins the following very striking practical reflection. " Let 
the man," says he, " who thinks he is actuated bv generous emulation only, 
and wishes to know whether there be any thing of envy in the case, 
examine his own heart, and ask himself whether his friends, on becoming, 
though in an honorable way, his competitors, have less of his affection 
than they had before ; whether he be gratified by hearing them depreciat- 
ed ; whether he would wish their merit less, that he might the more easily 
equal or excel them ; and whether he would have a more sincere regara 
for them if the world were to acknowledge him their superior. If hii 
heart answer all or any of these questions in the affirmative, it is time to 
look out for a cure, for the symptoms of envy are but too apparenL** 
Part I. Chap, il § 5. 
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and envy as a novelty in the science of ethics ; for the 
▼ery same distinction was long ago stated with admira- 
ble conciseness and justness by Aristotle ; whose defi' 
nilions^ (I shall take this opportunity of remarking by 
the way,) however censurable they may frequently be 
when they relate to physical subjects, are, in most in- 
stances, peculiarly happy when they relate to moral 
ideas. ^^ ^mulatio bonum quiddam est, et bonis viris 
convenit; at invidere improbum est, et hominum 
improborum ; nam aemulans talem efficere se studet, ut 
ipsa bona quoque nanciscatur: at invidens studet 
eScere, ut ne alter boni quid habeat" * 

Before leaving the subject, I think it of consequence 
again to repeat, that, notwithstanding the speculative 
distinction I have been endeavouring to make between 
emulation and envy, the former disposition is so 
seldom altogether unmixed with the latter, that men 
who are conscious of possessing original powers of 
thinking can scarcely be at too much pains to draw a 
veil over their claims to originality, if they wish to 
employ their talents to the best advantage in the 
service of mankind. 

** Men must be taaght as if you tan^t them not, 
And things onknown proposed as wings forgot.** t 

In the observations which I have hitherto made 
upon emulation, I have proceeded on the supposition, 
that the subject of competition is the personal qualities 
of the individual These, however, are not the great 
objects of ambition with the bulk of mankind, nor 
perhaps do they occasion jealousies and enmities so 
fatal to our morals and our happiness, as those which 
are occasioned by the seemingly partial and unjust 
distribution of the goods of fortune. To see the 
natural rewards of industry and genius fall to the 

* Aristot, Rhetor^ Lib. IT. Cap. xi. The whole chapter is excellent I 
bare adopted in the text the LAtin version of Bnhle. " Emnlation is a 
good thing, and belongs to good men ; envy is bad, and belongs to bad 
men. What a man is emnlons of he strives to attain, that he may really 
poasess the desired object ; the envious are satisfied if nobody has it." 

t Pope's Ettajf on Criiicism^ 1. 574. 
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share of the weak and the profligate oan scarcely 
to excite a regret in the best regulated tempers ; and 
to those who are dh»posed (as every man perhaps is in 
some degree) to overrate their own pretensions, and to 
undervalue those of their neighbours, this regret is a 
source of discontent and misery, which no measure of 
external prosperity is sufficient to remove. The feel- 
ing, when it does not lead to any act of injustice or 
dishonor, is so intimately connected with, our sense of 
merit and demerit, that many allowances for it will be 
made by those who reflect candidly on the common 
infirmities of humanity ; and much indulgenoe is due 
from the prosperous to their less fortunate rivals^ So 
much, indeed, is this indulgenoe recommended to as by 
all the best principles of our nature, and so painful is 
the reflection that we are even the innocent cause of 
disquiet to others, that it may be doubted whether the 
constraint and embarrassment produced by great and 
sudden accessions of prosperity be not more than 
sufficient to counterbalance any solid addition they are 
likely to bring to our own happiness.* 

* The following admirable passage is from Smith's Theory of ike Moral 
Sentiments^ Part L Sect II. Chap, v.: — "The man who, by some sadden 
revolution of fortune, is lifted ap all at once into a condition of life greatly 
above what he had formerly lived in, may be assured that the con^ratnlft- 
tions of his best friends are not all of them perfectly sincere. An upstart^ 
though of the greatest merit, is generally disagreeable, and a sentiment of 
envy coramonlv prevents us from heartily sympathizing with his jo^. If 
he has any Judgment, he is sensible of this, and, instead of appearing to 
be elated with his good fortune, he endeavours, as mnch as he can, to 
■mother his joy, and keep down that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumstances naturally inspire him. He affects the same plainness of 
dress, and the same modesty of behaviour, which became him in hlf 
former station. He redoubles his attentions to his old friends, and endeav- 
ours more than ever to be humble, assiduous, and compliusant. And thii 
is the behaviour which in his situation we most approve of; because wo 
expect, it seems, that he should have more sympathy with our enry and 
aversion to his happiness than we have to his happiness. It is seldom that, 
with all this, he succeeds. We suspect the sincerity of his humility, and 
he grows wearj' of this constraint In a little time, therefore', he generally 
leaves all his old friends l>ehind him, some of the meanest of them except- 
ed, who may, perhaps, condescend to become his dependents: nor does ne 
always acquire any new ones ; the pride of his new connections is as mnch 
affronted at finding him their equal, as that of his old ones had been by his 
becoming their superior; and it requires the most obstinate and persevering 
modesty to atone for this mortification to either. He genendly grows weary 
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IIL The Desire to excel a universal Passion.] 
Among the lower animals we see many symptoms of 
emulation, but in them its effects are penediy insignifi- 
cant when compared with those it produces on human 
conduct Their emulation is chiefly confined to, swift- 
ness,* strength, or favor with their females. I think, 
too, among dog's we may perceive something like 
jealousy or rivalship in courting the favor of man. In 
our own race emulation operates in an infinite variety 
of directions, and is one of the principal sources of 
human improvement. 

Human life has been often likened to a race, and the 
parallel holds, not only in the general resemblance, but 
in many of the minuter circumstances. When the 
horses nrst start from the barrier, how easy and 
sportive are their sallies, — sometimes one taking the 
lead, sometimes another! If they happen to run 
abreast, their contiguity seems only the effect of the 
social instinct. In proportion, however, 8is they advance 
in their career, the spirit of emulation becomes grad- 
ually more apparent, till at length, as they draw near 
to the goal, every sinew and every nerve is strained to 
the utmost, and it is well if the competition closes 
without some suspicion of jostling and foul play on 
the part of the winner. 

too soon, and U provoked, by the sallen and sospidons pride of the one, and 
bj the sancy contempt of the other, to treat the first with neglect and the sec* 
ond with petulance, till at last he grows habituall;^ insolent, and forfeits the 
esteem of aU. If the chief part of human happiness arises from the con- 
icioosneas of being beloved, as I believe it does, these sudden changes dT 
fortune seldom contribute much to happiness. He is happiest who lulvan- 
ces more gradually to greatness, whom the public destines to every step of 
his preferment long before he arrives at it, in whom, upon that accounti 
when it comes, it can excite no extravagant joy, and with regard to whom 
it cannot reasonably create either any jealousy in those he overtakes, or 
any envy in those he leaves behind." 

In Bacon*s Etaays there is an article on Envjf, abotmding with original, 
and, in the main, just reflections. Even those which are somewhat ques- 
tionable may be useful in suggesting materials of thought to others. 

* One of the most remarkable instances of this that I have read of it 
tiie emulation of the race-horses at Rome when run without riders. Thii 
emulation is even said to be inspirited by the concourse of,«pectators. — 
See Ob§ervaUons made in a Tour to Italy ^ by the celebrated M. de la Con- 
damine. 

6» 
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How exact and melancholy a picture of the race of 
ambition, of the insensible and almost inevitaUe effect 
of political rivalship in extingoishing early finendships, 
and of the increasing eagerness with which men contin- 
ue to grasp at the palm of victory till the fatal moment 
arrives when it is to drop from their hands for ever ! 



Artificial Desires.] As we have artificial appetites^ so 
we have also artificial desires. Whatever conduces to 
the attainment of any object of natural desire is itself 
desired on account of its subservience to this end, and 
frequently comes in process of time to be regarded as 
valuable in itself, independent of this subservience. It 
is thus (as was formerly observed) that wealth becomes 
with many an ultimate object oi desire, although it is 
undoubtedly valued at first merely on account of its 
subservience to the attainment of other objects. In 
like manner we are led to desire dress, equipage, 
retinue, furniture, on account of the estimation in 
which they are supposed to be held by the public. Dr. 
Hutcheson calls such desires secondary desires, and ac- 
counts for their origin in the way I have now mention- 
ed. " Since we are capable," says he, " of reflection, 
memory, observation, and reasoning about the distant 
tendencies of objects and actions, and not confined to 
things present, there must arise, in consequence of our 
original desires, secondary desires of every thing imag- 
ined to be useful to gratify any of the primary desires, 
and that with strength proportioned to the several 
original desires, and the imagined usefulness or neces- 
sity of the advantageous object." — " Thus," he contin- 
ues, "as soon as \ve come to apprehend the use of 
wealth or power to gratify any of our original desires, 
we must also desire them. Hence arises the universal- 
ity of the desires of wealth and power ^ since they are the 
means of gratifying all other desires."* The only 



*■ Nature and Conduct of the Pauions^ Sect. L Art II. 
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thing exceptionable in the foregoing passage is, that 
the author classes the desire of power with that of 
wealth ; whereas I apprehend it to be clear, according 
to Hutcheson's own definition, that the former is a pri- 
mary desire, and the latter a secondary one. Avarice, 
indeed, (as I have already remarked,) is but a particular 
modification of the desire of power generated by the 
conventional value which attaches to money in the 
progress of society, in consequence of which it becomes 
the immediate and the habitual object of pursuit in all 
the various departments of professional industry. 

The author, also, of the Preliminary Dissertation pre- 
fixed to King's Origin of Evil attempts to explain, by 
means of the association of ideas, the origin, not only 
of avarice, but of the desire of knowledge and of the 
desire of fame, both of which I have endeavoured to 
show, in the preceding pages, are justly entitled to 
rank with the primary and most simple elements of our 
active constitution. That they, as well as all the other 
original principles of our nature, are very powerfully in- 
fluenced by association and habit, is a point about 
which there can be no dispute; and hence arises the 
plausibility of those theories which would represent 
them as wholly factitious.* 

* Dr. Hartley's once celebrated work, entitled Observations on Man^ in 
which he has pushed the theory of association to so eztrarapant a length, 
and which, not many years ago, found so many enthusiastic admirers in 
England, seems to have owed its existence to the dissertation here referred to. 

^ The work here offered to the public," he tells us himself in his preface, 
" consists of papers written at different times, but taking their rise from 
the following occasion. 

"■ About eighteen years ago I was informed that the Bev. Mr. Gay, then 
living, asserted the possibilltv of deducing all our intellectual pleasures 
and pains from association. I'his put me upon considering the power of 
association. Mr. Gay published his sentiments on this matter, about the 
same time, in a Dissertation on the Fundamental Principle of Virtue^ prefixed 
to Mr. Archdeacon Law's translation of Archbishop Kings Origin of Evil.** 

[Mr. Stewart speaks with too much confidence of the waning influence 
of the " once celebrated work " of Hartley. Since he wrote this note, one 
of the ablest defences of the Hartleian view has appeared in the AnalysU 
of the Human Mind, by James Mill. 

Most writers, holding with Stewart to a plurality of eleiatntary desires, 
differ from him in making the desire of property and the desire of self- 
preservation to be of this number. See Upham's Mental Philosophic Vol* 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF OUB AFFECTIONS. 

Section L 
general observations. 

I. What Principles included under this Bsad.] Under 
this title are comprehended all those active principles 
whose direct and ultimate object is the commnnication 
either of enjoyment or of suffering to any of our fel- 
low-creatures. According to this definition, which has 
been adopted by some eminent writers, and among oth- 
ers by Dr. Reid, resentment, revenge, hatred, belong to 
the class of our affections, as well as gratitude or pity. 
Hence a distinction of the affections into benevolent 
and malevolent. I shall afterwards mention some con- 
siderations which lead me to think that the distinction 
requires some limitations in the statement. 

Our benevolent affections are various, and it would 
not perhaps be easy to enumerate them completely. 



n. Part. I. Chap iv., and WhewclPt Elements of Morality, Book L Chap, 
ii. On the desire of property, consult Liebcr's* Political Ethics, Book li. 
Chap, ii., and lUustrations of the Passions, Vol. I. Chap. y. Also the phre- 
nologists, and particularly Gall. 

On the other hand, the author of the article IMsir in the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences PhUoeophiques reduces them to three, curiosity, ambition, and sym- 
pathy. This writer observes : — ** The mind always knows, more or fcss, 
that which it desires ; reason illuminates what sensibility pursues. Biale- 
branche gave the sa^ng of the poet. Ignoti nulla cupido, under a philosoph- 
ical form of expression, when he defined desire to oe * the idea of a good 
which a man possesses not, but hopes to possess.* Desire is distinguished 
by this from tne blind tendency which urges every being towards its end, 
whether it knows it or not. It is a spontaneous movement of nature 
transformed by intelligence, and constitutes, therefore, a phenomenon which 
cannot take place except among intelligent beings. A stone has its affini' 
ties ; a brute has its instincts ; man alone has his desires, because he alone 
has received the gift of thought." 

Consult, also, on the subjects treated of in this chapter and the follow- 
ing, Gibon, Omrsde Philosophiey Tom. I. p. 226 et sea.; Bantain, Philoso- 
phe Morale. Tom. I. Chap. iv. ; I>r. WnewelPs edition of Butler's jn^rst 
Sermons on Human Nature : with a Preface and Notes.] 
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The parental and the filial affections^ the affections of 
kindred^ lovcy friendship^ patriotism^ universal benevo" 
lence, gratUude^ pity to the distressed^ are some of the 
moat important. Besides these there are peculiar be- 
nevolent affections excited by those moral qualities in 
other men which render them either amiable or respect- 
able, or objects of admiration. 

In the foregoing enumeration, it is not to be under- 
stood that a]l the benevolent affections particularly 
specified are stated as original principles, or ultimate 
facts in our constitution. On the contrary, there can 
be little doubt that several of them may be analyzed 
into the same general principle, differently modified ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which it operates. 
This, however, (notwithstanding the stress which has 
been sometimes laid upon it,) is chiefly a question of 
arrangement. Whether we suppose these principles to 
be ail ultimate facts, or some of them to be resolvable 
into other facts more general, they are equally to be re- 
garded as constituent parts of human nature^ and, upon 
either supposition, we have equal reason to admire the 
wisdom with which that nature is adapted to the situ- 
ation in which it is placed. The laws which regulate 
the acquired perceptions of sight are surely as much a 
part of our frame as those which regulate any of our 
original perceptions; and although they require for 
tbeir development a certain degree of experience and 
observation in the individual, the uniformity of the re- 
sult shows that there is nothing arbitrary or accidental 
' in their origin. 

The question, indeed, concerning the origin of our 
different affections, leads to some curious disquisitions, 
but is of very subordinate importance to those inquiries 
which relate to their nature and laws and uses. In 
many philosophical systems, however, it seems to have 
been considered as the most interesting subject of dis- 
cussion connected with this part of the human consti- 
tution. 

II. Two Circumstances in which all the Benevolent 
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Affections agree.] Before we proceed to consider any 
of our benevolent affections in detail, I shall make a 
few observations on two circumstances in which they 
all agree. In the first place, they are all accompanied 
with an agreeable feeling; and, secondly, they imply 
a desire of happiness or of good to their respective 
objects.* 

1. That the exercise of all our kind affections is ac- 
companied with an agreeable feeling will not be ques- 
tioned. Next to a good conscience it constitutes the 
f>rincipal part of human happiness. With what satis- 
action do we submit to fatigue and danger in the ser- 
vice of those we love, and how many cares do even the 
most selfish voluntarily bring on themselves by their 
attachment to others ! So much, indeed, of our happi- 
ness is derived from this source, that those autibors 
whose object is to furnish amusement to the mind avail 
themselves of these affections as one of the chief vehi- 
cles of pleasure. Hence the principal charm of trage' 
dy^ and of every other species of pathetic composition. 
How far it is of use to separate in this manner ^^the 
luxury of pity " from the opportunities of active exer- 
tion may perhaps be doubted. My own opinion on 
this question I have stated at some length in the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mnd.^ 

Without entering, however, in this place into the ar- 
gument I have there endeavoured to support, I shall 
only remark at present, that the pleasures of kind affec- 
tion are by no means confined to the virtuous part of ^ 
our species. They mingle also with our criminal indul- 
gences, and often mislead the young and thoughtless by 
the charms they impart to vice and folly. It is, indeed, 
from this very quarter that the chief dangers to morals 
are to be apprehended in early life ; and it is a melan- 
choly consideration to add, that these dangers are not 
a little increased by the amiable and attractive qualities 
by which nature often distinguishes those unfortunate 



* See Reid On the AcHve Powers, Eaaay HI. Part IL Chap. iiL 
t Part L Chap. tu. Sect. v. ^^ 
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men who wonld seem, on a superficial view, to be her 
peculiar favorites. 

Nor is it only when the kind affections meet with 
circumstances favorable to their operation that the ex- 
ercise of them is a som'ce of enjoyment Contrary to 
the analogy of most, if not all, of our other active 
principles, there is a degree of pleasure mixed with the 
pain even* in those cases in which they are disappointed 
in the attainment of their object. Nay, in such cases 
it often happens that the pleasure predominates so far 
over the pain as to produce a mixed emotion, on which 
a wounded heart loves to dwell. When death, for ex- 
ample, has deprived us of the society of a friend, we 
derive some consolation for our loss from the recollec- 
tion of his virtues, which awakens in our mind all 
those kind affections which the sight of him used to in- 
spire ; and in such a situation the indulgence of these 
affections is preferred, not only to every lighter amuse- 
ment, but to every other social pleasure. Heu quanto 
minus est cum reliquis versari quam tut meminisse ! The 
final cause of the agreeable emotion connected with 
the exercise of benevolence in all its various modes 
was evidently to induce us to cultivate with peculiar • 
care a class of our active principles so immediately 
subservient to the happiness of society.* 

2. All our benevolent affections imply a desire of 
happiness to their respective objects. Indeed, it is 
firom this circumstance they derive their name. 

III. Our Benevolent Affections not resolvable into 
Self-love.] The philosophers who have endeavoured 
to resolve our appetites and desires into self-love have 
given a similar account of our benevolent affections. 

* See Lacan^s {Hctoresqae and pathetic descriptioii of the heharioor 
of Cornelia, when she retired to the hold of the ship, to indulge her grief 
in solitude and darkness, after the murder of Pompejr. 

" Caput ferali pbduxit amictu, 
Decreritque pati tenebras, puppisqne cavemia 
Delituit; scevumque (srcti complexa dohrem 
Perfniitnr lacrymis, et amat pro conjuge luctum,** &c., ftc. 

PharmUa, Lib. IX. 109. 
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It is evident that this amounts to a denial of their ex- 
istence as a separate class of active principles; for 
when a thing is desired, not on its own account, but as 
instrumental to the attainment of something else, it is 
not the desire of the means^ but that of the endj which 
is in this case the principle of action. 

In the course of my observations on the diiferent af- 
fections, when I come to consider them particularly, I 
shall endeavour to show that this account of their ori- 
gin is extremely wide of the truth. In the mean time, 
it may be worth while to remark, in general, how 
strongly it is opposed by the analogy of the other ac- 
tive powers already examined. We have found that 
the preservation of the individual and the continuation 
of the species are not intrusted to self-love and reason 
alone, but that we are endowed with various appetiteSi 
which, without any reflection on our part, impel us to 
their respective objects. We have also found, with re- 
spect to the acquisition of knowledge, (on which the 
perfection of the individual and the improvement of 
the species essentially depend,) that it is not intrusted 
solely to self-love and benevolence, but that we are 
prompted to it by the implanted principle of curiosity. 
It further appeared, that, in addition to our sense of 
duty, another incentive to worthy conduct is provided 
in the desire of esteem, which is not only one of our 
most powerful principles of action, but continues to op- 
erate in full force to the last moment of our being.. 
Now, as men were plainly intended to live in society, 
and as the social union could not subsist without a 
mutual interchange of good offices, would it not be 
reasonable to expect, agreeably to the analogy of our 
nature, that so important an end would not be intrust- 
ed solely to the slow deductions of reason, or to the 
metaphysical refinements of self-love, but that some 
provision would be made for it, in a particular class of 
active principles, which might operate, like our appe- 
tites and desires, independently of our reflection ? To 
say this of parental aftection or of pity is saying nothing 
more in their favor than what was affirmed of hunger 
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and thirst, that they prompt us to particular objects 
without any reference to our own enjoyment. 

I have not offered these objections to the selfish the- 
ory with any view of exalting our natural affections 
into virtues ; for, in so far as they arise fronr original 
constitution, they confer no merit whatever on the in- 
dividual, any more than his appetites or desires. At 
the same time, (as Dr. Reid has observed,) there is a 
manifest gradation in the sentiments of respect with 
which we regard these different constituents of char- 
acter. 

Our desires^ (it was formerly observed,) although not 
▼irtuous in themselves, are manly and respectable, and 
plainly of greater dignity than our animal appetites. 
In like manner it may be remarked that our benevolent 
auctions, although not meritonous^ are highly amiable, 
A want of attention to the essential difference between 
the ideas expressed by these two words has given rise 
to much confusion in different systems of moral philos- 
ophy, more particularly in the systems of Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson. 

As it would lead me into too minute a detail to con- 
sider our different benevolent affections separately, I 
shall confine myself to a few detached remarks on 
some of the most important. 

The first place is undoubtedly due to what we com- 
monly call ncUural affection^ including under the term 
the affections of parents' and children, and those of 
other near relations. 

Section II. 

op the affections of kindred. 

L The Parental Affection common to Animals and 
Men.] The parental affection is common to us with 
most of the brutes, although with them it is variously 
modified according to their respective natures, and ac- 
cording as the care of the parent is more or less neces- 
sary for the preservation and nurture of the young. 

6 
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Cicero remarks that this is no more than might haye 
been expected from that beneficeirt providence every- 
where conspicuous in nature. ^^ Hcec inter se congru- 
ere non possnnt, nt natura et procreari vellet et diligi 
procreatov non curaret." * — " Commune animantinm 
omnium est conjunctionis appetitus, et cura qusBdam 
eorum qus procreata sunt." f 

When I ascribe parental affection to our own spe- 
cies, I do not mean to insinuate that there is any foun- 
dation for those stories which poets have feigned, of 
particular discriminating feelings which have enabled 
parents and children, after a long absence, or when 
they have never met before, mutually to recognize eaehr 
other. The parental affection takes its rise from & 
knowledge of the relation in which the parties stand* 
and it is very powerfully confirmed by kabU. All thsit 
I assert is, that it results naturally from that knowledgl^ 
and from the habits superinduced by the relation which 
the parties bear to each other; in which sense it -may 
be justly said, (to adopt a beautiful and philosophical 
expression of Dr. Ferguson's,) that "natural affection 
. springs up in the soul as the milk springs in the breast 
of the mother." % Accordingly, it operates, in a great 
measure, independently of reflection and of a sense of 
duty. Reason, indeed, might satisfy a man that his 
children are particularly intrusted to his care, and that 
it is his duty to rear and educate them, — as reason . 
might have induced him to eat and drink without the 
appetites of hunger and thirst ; but reason cannot cre- 
ate an affection any more than an appetite-. And, con- 
sidering how little the conduct of mankind is in gen- 
eral influenced by a sense of duty, there are good 
grounds for thinking, that, were not reason in this case 
aided by a very powerful implanted principle, a very 



^ ♦ De FinibuSy III. 19. "Nature woald have been inconsistent if she 
had intended men to procreate, withont providing at the same time that 
they shoald love their ofTitprinj;." 

t De Offic-t I. 4 '' The passion which unites the sexes, and a certain 
affection for their younj;, arc common to all animals." 

X Prindpim of Moral <md Political Sciemxt Vol. I. p. 31. 
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small proportion out of the whole number of children 
brought into the world would arrive at maturity. 

How much this affection depends upon habU appears 
from this, that, when the care of a child is devolved 
upon one who is not its parent^ the parental affection 
is, in a great measure, transferred along with it This 
(as Dr. Reid observes) is plainly " the work of nature,*' 
and is an additional provision made by her for the con- 
tinuation and preservation of the species. 

The parental affection, as we have hitherto consid- 
ered it, is common to both sexes ; but it cannot, I think, 
be denied, that it is in the heart of the mother that it 
"ttdsts in the most perfect strength and beauty. In- 
dSeed, I do not think that those have gone too far who 
have pronounced '^ the heart of a good mother to be ihe 
masterpiece of nature^ s works?^ * There is no form, cer- 
tlinly) in which humanity appears so lovely, or pre- 
Bentft 89 fair a copy of the Divine image after which it 
was -made. * 

IL Affections of Kindred the Foundation of our So^ 
cial and PolUiccU Virtues.] Nor are these affections of 
parent and child useful solely for the preservation of 
the race. They form the heart in infancy for its more 
extensive social duties, and gradually prepare it for 
those affections which constitute the character of the 

!;ood citizen ; not to mention that, in every period of 
ife, it is our private attachments which furnish the 
most powerful of all incentives to patriotism and hero- 
ic virtue. Nothing, therefore, could be more unphilo- 
sophical than the opinion of Plato, that the indulgence 
of the domestic charities unfitted men for the discharge 
of their political duties ; an opinion which he carried so 
far as to propose, that, as soon as a child was born, it 
should be separated from its parents, and educated ever 
after at the expense of the public. It has been often 
observed that persons brought up in foundling hospitals 
have seldom turned out well in the world ; and al- 

* See lieimontel, Le^mu nor la Mfrtds, p. 139, et aeq. 
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though I doubt not that various splendid exoeptions to 
this proposition may be quoted, I am inclined to think, 
that, if the special accidents connected with these ex- 
ceptions were fully known, they would be found, instead 
of invalidating, to confirm the general rule. One tiling, 
at least, is obvious, that, in that best of all educations 
which nature has provided for us in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of our condition, it formed an important 
part of her plan to soften the heart betimes amid the 
scenes of domestic life; and, accordingly, it is under 
the shelter of these scenes that all the social virtues 
may be seen to shoot up with the greatest vigor and 
luxuriancy. Even the sterner qualities of fortitode and 
bravery, so far from being inconsistent with a warm 
and susceptible heart, are almost its inseparable attend- 
ants, insomuch that we always es^ct to nnd them unit- 
ed. How true, in this respect, to all the best feelings 
of our nature, is the beautiful story recorded of Epam- 
inondas, that, after the battle of Leuctra, he thanked 
the gods that his parents still survived to enjoy his 
fame I 

It is remarked by Dr. Beattie that Homer and Virgil, 
the most accurate of all observers, and the most faith- 
ful of all painters of human character, always unite 
the domestic attachments with the more splendid vir- 
tues of their heroes. The scene between Hector and 
Andromache, and the interview between Ulysses and 
his father after an absence of twenty years, are pro- 
nounced by the same excellent critic to be the finest 
passages in the Iliad and Odyssey. He observes fur- 
ther, that, in the portrait of Achilles, his love to his par- 
ents forms one of the most prominent and distinguish- 
ing features, and that '' this single circumstance throws 
an amiable softness into the most terrific human per- 
sonage that was ever described in poetry." How pow- 
erful a charm the ^neid derives from the same source 
it is needless to mention, as it is the chief groundwork 
of the interest inspired by the whole texture of the fa- 
ble. In no instance is it more aftbcting than in the ad- 
dress of Euryalus to Nisus before they set out on their 
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desperate expedition by night ; and I believe few will 
deny that the pious concern which he expresses for his 
aged parent in that moment of approaching peril ac- 
cords perfectly with the gallantry of his spirit, and in- 
terests us more than any thing else in his fortoiies. 

** Contre quern talia fttar 
Einjaliu : me nolla dies tarn fortibas aosis 
DLssimilem aigoerit ; tantiim fortona secnnda, 
Haud adTerea cadat : sed te super omnia dona, 
Unum oro : genetrix Priami de gente vetnsta 
Est mihi, qnam miseram tenuit non Ilia teilns, 
Mecnm excedentem, non moenia regis AcestsB : 
Hanc ego nunc ienaram hnjns qnodcumqne pencil est 
Inque Mlntatam linquo nox, et tna testis 
Deztera, qu6d ne(|ueam lacrymas perferre parentis. 
At to, oro, solare mopem, et snccurre relictn. 
Hanc sine me spem rerre tni ; andentior ibo 
In casus omnes. Percussa mente dederunt 
DardanidflB lacrymas: ante omnes pulcher lulus. 
Atque animum patrie strinxit pietatis imago " * 

I shall conclude this section in the words of Lord 
Bacon: — ^ Unmarried men are best friends, best mas- 

* jEneid.^ Lib. IX. 280. 

** * All of mj life,* replies the youth/ shall aim. 
Like this one hour, at everlasting fame. 
Though fortune only our attempt can bless, 
Tet still my courage shall deserve success. 
But one reward I ask, before I go, — 
The greatest I can ask, or you bestow. 
My mother, — tender, pious, fond, and good. 
Sprung, like thy own, from Priam^s royid blood, — 
Such was her love, she left her native Troy, 
And fair Trinacria, for her darling boy ; 
And such is mine, that I must keep unknown 
From her the danger of so dear a son: 
To spare her anguish, lo ! I quit the place 
Without one parting kiss, one last embrace ! 
By night, ana that respected hand, I swear, 
H!er melting tears are more than I can hear I 
For her, gtx>d prince, your pity I implore ; 
Support her, cnildless, and relieve her, poor; 
O, let her, let her find, (when I am gone,) 
In you, a friend, a g^uardian, and a son I 
With tliat dear hope, emboldened shall I go, 
Brave every danger, and defy the foe.* 

** Charmed yn& his virtue all the Trojan peers, 
But, more than all, Ascanius melts in tears, 
To sec the sorrows of a duteous son 
And filial love, a lore so like hb own.** 

6* 
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ten, best servants, but not always best subjects, for 
they are light to run away, and almost all fngitiyes are 
of that condition. For soldiers, I find that the gener^ 
als in their hortatives commonlv put men in mind of 
their wives and children; and 1 think the despising of 
marriage among the Tm'ks maketh the vulgar soldier 
the more base. Certainly, wife and children are a kind 
of discipline of humanity; and sinde men, though 
they be many times more charitable, because their 
means are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are 
more cruel and hard-hearted, because their tenderness is 
not so often called upon." * 

Section III. 

OF FBIENDSHIP. 

L Pleasures of Friendship.] Friendship, like all the 
other benevolent aflfections, includes two things, an 
agreeable feeling, and a desire of happiness to its object 

Besides, however, the agreeable feeling common to 
all the exertions of benevolence, there are some pecu- 
liar to friendship. I before took notice of the pleasure 
we derive from communicating our thoughts and our 
feelings to others; but this communication prudence 
and propriety restrain us from making to strangers ; 
and hence the satisfaction we enjoy in the society of 
one to whom we can communicate every circumstance 
in our situation, and can trust every secret of our heart 

There is also a wonderful pleasure arising from the 
sympathy of our fellow-creatures with our joys and 
with our sorrows, nay, even with our tastes and our 
humors ; but, in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
we are often disappointed in our expectations of this 
enjoyment, — a disappointment which is peculiarly in- 
cident to men of genius and sensibility superior to the 
common, who frequently feel themselves " alone in the 
midst of a crowd," and reduced to the necessity of ac- 

* Bacon's Essajfs, Of Marriage cmd Single lAfe. 
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commodating their own temper, and their own feelings, 
to a standard borrowed from those whom they cannot 
help thinking undeserving of such a sacrifice. 

It is only in the society of a friend that this sym- 
pathy is at all times to be found ; and the pleasing re- 
flection, that we have it in our power to command so 
exquisite a gratification, constitutes, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal charm of this connection. " What we call affec- 
tion," says Mr. Smith, "is nothing but an habitual 
sympathy." I will not go quite so far as to adopt this 
proposition in all its latitude, but I perfectly agree with 
this profound and amiable moralist in thinlung, that the 
experience of this sympathy is the chief foundation 
of friendship, and one of the principal sources of the 
pleasures which it yields. Nor is it at all inconsistent 
with tiiis observation to remark, that, where the ground- 
work of two characters in point of moral worth is the 
same, there is sometimes a contrast in the secondary 
qualities, of taste, of intellectual accomplishments, and 
even of animal spirits, which, instead of presenting 
obstacles to friendship, has a tendency to bind more 
strongly the knot of mutual attachment between the 
parties. Two very interesting and memorable exam- 
ples of this may be found in Cuvier's account of the 
friendship between Buffon and Daubenton,* and in 
Playfair's account of the friendship between Black and 
Hutton.t 

I do not mean here to enter into the consideration 
of the various topics relating to friendship which are 
commonly discussed by writers on that subject. Most 
of these, indeed I may say cM of them, are beautifully 
illustrated by Cicero in the treatise De AmicUia, in 
which he has presented us with a summary of all that 
was most valuable on this article of ethics in the 
writings of preceding philosophers; and so compre- 
hensive is the view of it which he has taken, that the 
modern authors who have treated of it have done little 
more than to repeat his observations. 

* RecueS des Eloges Historiquei. M. Daubenton. 

t Biographical AcctnaU of the late Dr. James Hutton. WorkSf Vol. IV. 
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IL (km Friendship subsist between more than Tufo 
Persons?] One question concerning friendship much 
agitated m the ancient schools was, whether tiiis con* 
nection can subsist in its full perfection between more 
than two persons; — and I believe it was the common 
decision oi antiquity that it cannot For my own part, 
I can see no foundation for this limitation, and I own 
it seems to me to have been suggested more by the 
dreams of romance, or the fables of ancient mythology, 
than by good sense or an accurate knowledge of man- 
kind. The passion of love between the sexes is indeed 
of an exclusive nature; and the jealousy of the one 
party is roused the moment a suspicion arises that the 
attachment of the other is in any degree divided ; (and, 
by the way, this circumstance, which I think is strongly 
characteristical of that connection, deserves to be add- 
ed to the various other considerations which show that 
mont^amy has a foundation in human nature.) But 
the feelings of friendship are of a perfectly different 
sort If our friend is a man of discernment, we rejoice 
at every new acquisition he makes, as it affords us an 
opportunity of adding to our own list of worthy and 
amiable individuals, and we eagerly concur with him 
in promoting the interests of those who are dear to 
his heart. When we ourselves, on the other hand, 
have made a new discovery of worth and genius, how 
do we long to impart the same satisfaction to a friend, 
and to be instrumental in bringing together the various 
respectable and worthy men whom the accidents ot 
life have thrown in our way ! 

I acknowledge, at the same time, that the number of 
our attached and confidential friends cannot be great^ 
otherwise our attention would be too much distracted 
by the multiplicity of its objects, and the views for which 
this affection of the mind was probably implanted 
would be frustrated by its engaging us in exertions 
beyond the extent of our limited abilities ; and, accord- 
ingly^ nature has made a provision for preventing this 
inconvenience, by rendering friendship the fruit only of 
long and intimate acquaintance. It is strengthened 
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by the acquaintance which the parties have, not only 
with each other's personal qualities, but with their 
histories, situations, and connections from infancy, and 
every particular of this sort which falls under their 
mutual knowledge forms to the fancy an additional re- 
lation by which they are united. Men who have a 
very wide circle of friends, without much discrimination 
or preference, are justly suspected of being incapable 
of genuine friendship, and indeed are generally men of 
cold and selfish characters, who are influenced chiefly 
by a cool and systematical regard to their own comfort, 
and who value the social intercourse of life only as it is 
subservient to their accommodation and amusement. 

IIL Bow we are affected by the Distresses of our 
Friends.\ That the aflection of friendship includes a 
desire of happiness to the beloved object, it is unne- 
cessary to observe. There is, however, a certain limita- 
tion of the remark, which occurs among the Maxims of 
La Rochefoucauld, and which has been often repeated 
since by misanthropical moralists, ^That, in the dis- 
tresses of our best friends, there is always something 
which does not displease us." It may be proper to 
consider in what sense this is to be understood, and how 
far it has a foundation in truth. It is expressed in 
somewhat equivocal terms ; and, I suspect, owes much 
of its plausibility to this very circumstance. 

From the triumphant air with which the maxim in 
question has been generally quoted by the calumniators 
of human nature, it has evidently been supposed by 
them to imply that the misfortunes of our best friends 
give us more pleasure than pain.* But this La Roche- 
foucauld has not said, nor, indeed, could a proposition 
so obviously false and extravagant have escaped the pen 

* It was plainly in this sense that Swift understood it when he prefixed 
it ae a motto to the yerses on his own death. 

** As Rochefoncaald his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true. 
If what he says be not a joke, 
We mortals are strange kind of folk." 
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of BO acute a writer. What La Bochefoctcanld has 
said amounts only to this, that, in the distressea of oar 
best friends, the pain we feel is not altogether unmix- 
ed ; — a proposition unquestionably true, wherever we 
have an opportunity of soothing their sorrows by the 
consolations of sympathy, or of evincing, by more sub- 
stantial services, the sincerity and strength of our at- 
tachment. But the pleasure we experience in such 
ca-ses, so far from indicating any thin^ selfish or 
malevolent in the heart, originates in principles of a 
directly opposite description, and will be always most 
pure and exquisite in the most disinterested and gen- 
erous characters. The maxim, .indeed, when thus in- 
terpreted, is not less true when applied to our own 
distresses than to those of our friends. In the bitterest 
cup that may fall to the lot of either, there are always 
mingled some cordial drops, — in the misfortunes of 
others, the consolation of administering' relief, — in our 
own, that of receiving it from the sympathy of those 
we love. 

Whether Lia Rochefoucauld, in the satirical humor 
which dictated the greater part of his maxims, did not 
wish, in the present instance, to convey by his words a 
littie more than meets the ear^ I do not presume to de- 
termine. 



Section IV. 

OP PATRIOTISM. 

I. Provision made for a Division of Mankind into 
distinct Communities.] Notwithstanding the principles 
of union implanted by nature in the human breast, it 
was plainly rwt her intention that society should always 
go on increasing in numbers. A foundation is laid for 
a division of mankind into distinct communities, in 
those natural divisions on the surface of the globe that 
are formed by chains of mountains, impassable rivers, 
and the oceans which separate the larger continents ; and 
the same end is further answered by those principles of 
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enmity which, in the earlier stages of society, never 
fail to estrange neighbouring tribes from each other, 
and which continue to operate with a very powerful 
effect even in periods of knowledge and refinement. 

I shall not at present attempt to analyze particularly 
the origin of these principles of disunion among man- 
kind. I shall only remark, that they do not imply any 
original malignity in the human heart ; on the contrary, 
they seem to have their source in the social nature of 
man, — in those affections which attach him to the 
tribe he belongs to, and to the country which gave him 
birth. This remark has been so excellently illustrated 
by Lord Shaftesbury and by Dr. Ferguson, that it 
would be quite superfluous to enlarge upon it here. 
Contenting myself, therefore, with a reference to their 
works,* I shall proceed to some other views of the sub- 
ject, where the field of observation does not seem to be 
so completely exhausted. 

* See Shaftesbury^s Esacof on the Freedom of Wit and Humor , Part IIL 
Sect. 2, and Ferguson's EsKUf on the History of CivU Society^ Part I. Sect. 
4. The former obeenres : — "* It is strange to imagine that toor, which of 
all things appears the most savage, should be the passion of the most he- 
roic spirits. Bat it is in war that the knot of fellowship is closest drawn. 
It is in war that mutual succor is most given, mutual danger run, and 
common affection most exerted and employed. For heroism and philan- 
thropy are almost one and the same, let, by a small misguidance of 
the anectioo, a lover of mankind becomes a ravager ; a hero and deliverer 
becomes an oppressor and destroyer." " Vast empires are in many re- 
spects unnatnitu ; but particularly in this, that, be they ever so well consti- 
tnted, the affairs of many must in such governments turn upon a very few; 
and the relation be less sensible, and in a manner lost, between the magis- 
trate and people, in a body so unwieldy in its limbs, and whose meml^rs 
lie so remote from one another, and distant from the head. It is in such 
bodi^ as these that strong factions are aptest to engender. The associat- 
ing spirits, for want of exercise, form new movements, and seek a nar- 
rower sphere of activity, when they want action in a greater. Thus we 
have wheels within wheels. And in some national constitutions, (notwith- 
standing the absurdity in politics,) we have one empire within another. 
Nothing is so delightful as to incorporate." In the same strain Ferguson : 
— •* The titles otfdlow<itizen and countryman^ unopposed by those of alien 
9X1^ foreigner^ to which they refer, would fall into disuse, and lose their 
meaning. We love individuals on account of personal qualities ; but we 
love our country, as it is a party in the divisions of mankind ; and our 
seal for its interests is a predilection in l)chalf of the side we maintain.** 
** *• My father,* said a Spanish peasant, * would rise from his grave, if he 
oonld foresee a war witn France.' What interest had he, or the bones of 
fiither, in the qnarrcls of princes ? " 
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The foundation which nature has laid for a diversity 
of languages, of customs, of manners, and of institu- 
tions among mankind, adds force to the principles of 
division and repulsion already mentioned. These cir- 
cumstances derive their effect, indeed, from the ^tio- 
rance of men, which is apt to mistake a diversity of 
arbitrary signs and arbitrary ceremonies for a diversity 
of opinions and of moral sentiments ; and accordingly, 
as society advances, and reason improves, the effect be- 
comes gradually less and less sensible. As the effect, 
however, is universal among rude nations, and as it is 
the unavoidable result of the general laws of our con- 
stitution when placed in certain circumstances, we may 
consider it as a part of the plan of Providence with re- 
spect to our species ; and we may presume that here, 
as in other instances, that plan tends ultimately to 
some wise and beneficent purpose, though by means 
which appear to us, at first view, to have a very unfa- 
vorable aspect. What these purposes are it is impossi- 
ble for our limited faculties to trace completely ; but 
even we^ narrow and partial as our views at present 
are, may perceive some salutary consequences resulting 
from these apparent disorders of the moral world. I 
shall only mention the tendency which a constant state 
of hostility and alarm must have among barbarous 
tribes to bind and consolidate in each of them apart 
the political union ; and, by strengthening the hands 
of government, to prepare the way for the progress of 
society. We may add, the exercise which it gives to 
many of our most important moral principles, and the 
powerful stimulus it applies to our intellectual capaci- 
ties. The discipline is indeed rough, but it is perhaps 
the only one of which the mind of man, in a certain 
state of his progress, is susceptible. 

11. Tendencf/ of Civilization to diminish the Causes of 
Disunion.] If these observations are well founded, may 
we not presume to offer a conjecture, that, as this final 
cause ceases to exist in proportion as government ad- 
vances to maturity, and as the moral causes of hostili- 
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ty among nations (arising from diversity of language 
and of manners) cease to operate upon men of enlight- 
ened and liberal minds, the tendency of civilized socie- 
ty is to diminish the dissensions among different com- 
munities, and to unite the human race in the bonds of 
amity? The just views of political economy which 
Mr. Smith and some other authors have lately opened, 
and which demonstrate the absurdity of commercial 
jealousies, all contribute to encourage the same pleas- 
ing prospect; but, alas! it is a prospect which the 
vices and prejudices of men allow us to indulge only 
in those moments of enthusiasm when our benevolent 
wishes for mankind, and our confidence in the wisdom 
and goodness of Providence, transport us from the ca- 
lamities and atrocities of our own times, to anticipate 
the triumphs of reason and humanity in a more fortu- 
nate age. 

In my Philosophy of the Human Mind I have remark- 
ed, that " there are many prejudices which are found to 
prevail universally among our species in certain periods 
of society, and which seem to be essentially necessary 
for maintaining its order in ages when men are unable 
to comprehend the purposes for which governments are 
instituted. As society advances, these prejudices grad- 
ually lose their iniluenco on the higher classes, and 
would probably soon disappear altogether, if it were 
not supposed to be expedient to prolong their existence 
as a source of authority over the multitude. In an age, 
however, of universal and unrestrained discussion, it is 
impossible that they can long maintain their empire; 
nor ought we to regret their decline, if the important 
ends to which they have been subservient in the past 
experience of mankind are found to be accomplished 
by the growing light of philosophy. On this supposi- 
tion, a history of human prejudices, in so far as they 
have supplied the place of more enlarged political 
views, may, at some future period, furnish to the phi- 
losopher a subject of speculation no less pleasing and 
instructive than that beneficent wisdom of nature 
which guides the operations of the lower animals, and 

7 
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which, even in our own species, takes npon ifaelf the 
care of the individual in the infancy of human reason." * 

The remarks which have been now made on the 
sources of disunion and hostility amonff mankind in 
the earlier periods of society, and on the final causes to 
which this constitution of things is subservient, afford 
one remarkable illustration of the conjecture which I 
have hazarded in the foregoing passage. 

Before proceeding to consider the affection of patri- 
otism, it was necessary to turn our attention for a mo- 
ment to the principles of disunion in our species, as the 
idea of patriotism proceeds on the supposition, that 
mankind are divided into distinct communities, with 
separate, if not with rival and hostile interests. 

IIL Exciiing" Causes of Pairiaiism.] The exciting 
causes of patriotism (abstracted from all considera- 
tions of reason and duty) are many. We are formed 
with so strong a disposition to associate with and to 
love our own species, that the imagination lays hold 
with eagerness of every circumstance, how slight so- 
ever, that can form a bond of union ; a common lan- 
guage, a common religion, common laws, even a com- 
mon appellation, — not to mention the prudential con- 
siderations of common enemies and a common interest 
The feelings which these uniting circumstances inspire 
attach us even to the territory which our fellow-citizens 
inhabit^ by the same law of association that endears to 
us the spot where a friend was born, or the scene 
where we have enjoyed any social pleasure ; and thus 
the imagination forms to itself a complex idea of com^ 
trymen and country^ which impresses every susceptible 
heart with irresistible force. In perusing the history of 
either, how remote soever the period it describes may 
be, we feel an interest which no other narrative inspires. 
We sympathize with the fortunes of those who trod the 
same ground that we now tread, and we appropriate to 
ourselves a share of the glory they acquired by their 

♦ Part I. Chap. iv. Sect viii, 
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bravery and virtue. " When the late Mr. Anson (Lord 
Anson^s brother) was on his travels in the East, he 
hired a vessel to visit the Isle of Tenedos. His pilot, 
an old Ghreek, as they were sailing along, said with 
some satisfaction, "T was there our fleet lay.' Mr. 
Anson demanded, ^ What fleet ?^ ^ What fleet !^ replied 
the old man, a little piqued at the question, 'why, our 
Grecian fleet at the siege of Troy.' " This anecdote, 
(which I borrow from the Philological Inquiries of Mr. 
Harris,*) naturally excites a smile ; but it is, at the same 
time, so congenial to feelings inseparable from our con- 
stitution, that its eflect seems to me to border on the 
pathetic, and I presume there are few who have read i% 
without some emotion. 

It is not a little remarkable, with' respect to this nat- 
ural attachment to the scenes of our infancy and youth, 
that it is commonly strongest among the inhabitants 
of barren and mountainous countries. This would ap- 
pear to indicate that it is produced less by the recollec- 
tion of agreeable physical impressions than of moral 
pleasures, — pleasures which probably derive an ad- 
ditional zest from the absence of those interesting or 
amusing objects which dissipate the attention by invit- 
ing the thoughts abroad. Where nature has been spar- 
ing in her external bounty, men become the more de- 
pendent for their happiness on internal enjoyment ; it 
is thus that the storms and gloom of winter give a high- 
er relish to the pleasures of society. Perhaps, too, the 
thin and scattered population of such countries may 
contribute something to the romantic enthusiasm of the 
domestic and private attachments, as it is certain th^t 
the opposite extreme of a crowded and busy population 
seldom fails to extinguish all the more ardent social af- 
fections. Among the inhabitants of Europe this attach- 
ment to home is said to be the most remarkable in the 
Swiss and the Laplanders, who, when removed to a dis- 
tance from their native scenes, are subject to a particu- 
lar species of despondency, to which medical writers 

♦ Partlll. Chap. V. 
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have given the name of nostalgia. It is thus described 
by Haller, who was himself a native of SwitaBerlandi 
and who, in some of his poetical pieces, composed dar« 
ing the period of his academical studies in Holland, 
has sufiicientlY shown that his own heart was not proof 
against its influence. 

^ Nostalgia genus est mcBioris subditis reipablice mess 
familiaris, etiam civibus, a desiderio nati suorom. Is 
sensim consumit GBgros et destruit, nonnunquam in 
rigorem et maniam abit, alias in febres lentas. Eum 
sped sanat Etiam animalia consoeta societate [Hrivata, 
nonnunquam depereunt, et ex pullis amissis etiam lutrsB 
maris Kamtschadalensis. Sic ex amoie firustrato lenta 
et insanabilis consumptio sequitor, quod Angii cor rup^ 
turn vocant" * 

We are informed by another medical writer, (Sauva- 
ges,) that he has known this disorder in the son of a 
common beggar, who could scarcely be said to have any 
home but the streets and public roads.t 

" Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart. 
And even the ills that roand his mansion rise 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which iii<i soal conforms, 
And dear that hill that lifts him to the storms. 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mothcr*s breast, 
80 tlic loud tempest and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.^ % 

The sources of patriotism hitherto mentioned arise 
chiefly from the imagination and from the association of 
ideas^ and have little or no connection with our rational 
and moral powers. They presuppose, indeed, sensibility, 
social attachment, and force of mind, but they do not 

• Efem. Physwt., Lib. XVII. Sect. », ^ 5. " Nostalgia is a malady com- 
mon among my countrymen, oririnating in a longing for home. It grad- 
ually consumes and wears out the patient, sometimes going off in chills 
and* mania, sometimes in a slow fever. Hope cures it. Even animals, 
when deprived of their accustomed companions, will sometimes die ; as is 
the case with the sea-otter of Kamtschatka when bereft of her young. So, 
likewise, a lingering and incurable consumption follows disappointed love, 
which the English call a broken heart" 

t Notdogia Mtthodica. X Goldsmith's TrandUsr. 
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necessarily imply reflection or a sense of duty. They 
are the natural result of our constitution when placed 
in certain circumstances ; and hence, though not coeval 
with our birth, nor after their appearance unsusceptible 
'of analysis, the affection they produce, in so far as it 
arises from them without the cooperation of any other 
motive, may be considered as a blind impulse^ analogous 
in its operation to those desires and appetites which 
have been already mentioned. This affection may be 
called, for the sake of distinction, instinctive patriotism. 

IV. Patriotism in Small and in Large Countries.] 
The circumstances which have been enumerated as the 
sources of instinctive patriotism operate with peculiar 
force in small communities, where the extent of the ter- 
ritory and the body of the people, falling under the 
habitual observation of every citizen, present more defi- 
nite objects to the imagination, and affect the heart 
more deeply, than what is only conceived from descrip- 
tion. HerCj too, the individual feels his importance as 
an active member of the state, and the consciousness 
of what he is able to do for i^ prosperity contributes 
powerfully to promote his patriotic exertions. 

In an extensive and populous country, the instinctive 
affection of patriotism is apt to grow languid among 
the mass of the people, and therefore it becomes the 
more necessary to impress on their minds those consid- 
erations of reason and duty which recommend public 
spirit as one of the principal branches of morality. 
What these considerations are, I shall afterwards en- 
deavour to point out in treating of the duties we owe 
to our fellow-creatures. At present I shall only remark, 
that, as instinctive patriotism decays, so rational patriot- 
ism acquires force, in proportion to the extent of terri- 
tory and to the multitude of fellow-citizens it embraces ; 
in other words, in proportion to the magnitude of that 
sum of happiness which it aspires to secure and to 
augment. 

Such considerations, however, can have weight only 
with men whose sense of duty is strong ; and as, un- 

7* 
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fortanately, this is not the caae witii a great pgroportion 
of mankind, it is of the utmost oonseqoenoe, in every 
state of society, to cherish as much as possible the in- 
stinctive affection of patriotism, and to comiteract those 
causes that tend to extinguish it. For this purpose, 
nothing is more likely to be efiectual than to diffuse a 
general taste for historical and geographical reading. 
A peasant who has never extended his thoughts beyond 
his own province, and who sees every thing flourishing 
and happy around him, is apt to consider the enjoy- 
ments he possesses as inseparable from the human race, 
and no more connected with any particular system of 
laws than the advantages he derives firom the immedi- 
ate bounty of nature. It is the study of history and 
geography alone that can remove this ]»ejndice, by show- 
ing us, on the one hand, the narrow limits within which 
the political happiness of our species has hitherto been 
conuned, and, on the other, the singular combination of 
accidental circumstances to which we are indebted for 
the blessings we enjoy. This effect of history, indeed, 
tends rather to cherish rational than instinctive patriot- 
ism; but it operates also wonderfully on the latter affec- 
tion, by leading us to contrast our own country and coun- 
trymen with other lands and other nations, and thereby 
presenting a more definite and interesting object to the 
imagination and to the heart When, from the trans- 
actions of past ages and of foreign lands, we return to 
what is near and familiar, we are affected somewhat in 
the same manner as if we met with a fellow-citizen in 
a distant country. Absence from home never fails to en- 
dear it to a mind possessed of any sensibility. The extent 
of our country, too, seems to diminish to our intellectual 
eye in proportion as the object recedes from us, and we 
feel a sensible relation to what we before regarded with 
complete indifference. The natives of the same coun- 
try in Scotland feel towards each other a partial pre- 
dilection when they meet in the metropolis of Great 
Britain ; and the circumstance of being born in this 
island forms a tie of friendship between individuals in 
the other quarters of the globe. The study of history 
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operates somewhat in the same manner, though not 
perhaps in the same degree. By transporting us in im- 
agination over the surface of this planet, and by as* 
sembling before our view the myriads who have occu* 
pied it before us, it serves to define to our thoughts 
more distinctly the p€urticular community to which we 
belong, and strengthens the bond of relationship that 
unites us to all its members. 

I shall only add further on this subject, that, when 
the extent and population of a country are so very 
great as to give it a decided preeminence among neigh- 
bouring nations, it has a tendency to produce (partly 
by interesting the vanity, and pcurtly by dazzling the 
iihagination) an attachment to national glory^ which 
operates both on the vulgar and on men of better edu- 
cation in a way extremely analogous to the instinctive 
patriotism felt by the member of a small community. 
A remarkable instance of this occurred in the national 
character of the French prior to the late revolution ; nor 
does it seem to have altered in this respect since that 
event, if we may judge from the indignation with which 
the idea of a confederate republic has always been re- 
ceived. A feeling of the same kind may be traced in 
various expressions employed by livy in the preface 
to his Roman History. ^^ Utcunque erit, juvabit tamen 
rerum gestarum memorise principis terrarum populi, pro 
virili parte, et ipsum consuluisse ; et si in tanta scrip- 
torum turba mea fama in obscuro sit, nobilitate ac 
magnitudine eorum qui nomini efficient meo me con- 
soler. Res est prceterea et immensi operis, ut quae supra 
septingentesimum annum repetatur, et quae ab exiguis 
prpfecta initiis eo creverit, ut jam magnitudine laboret 
sua : et legentium plerisque haua dubito, quin primse 
origines proximaque orlglnibus, minus prsebitura vo- 
luptatis sint, festinantibus ad heec nova, quibus jam- 
pridem preevalentis populi vires se ipsse conficiunt."* 

* ** However that may be, I shall at all eventH derive no small satisftic- 
tion from the reflection that my best endeavours have been exerted in trans- 
miuing to posterity the achievements of the greatest people in the world ; 
and if, amidst sach a moltitade of writers, my name should not emerge 
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The very danger which sach an empire was exposed to 
from its enormous magnitude, and from the seeds of 
destruction which it carried in its bosom, seems to 
heighten the patriotic affection of the historian, by 
awakening an anxious solicitude for its impending fate. 
The contrast between tiiis feeling of national pride, and 
a melancholy anticipation of those calamities to which 
national greatness leads, gives the principal charm to 
this exquisite composition. 

Section V. 

OP PITT TO THE DISTRESSED. 

L Office and important Uses of Oon^MUsion.] As the 
unfortunate chiefly stand in need of our assistance, so 
there is provided in every breast a most powerful advo- 
cate in their favor ; an advocate, to whose solicitations 
it is impossible even for the most obdurate to turn always 
a deaf ear. The appropriation of the word humanity to 
this part of our constitution affords sufficient evidence 
of the common sentiments of mankind upon the subject 

" MoIIissima oorda 
Hamano gcneri dare se natura fatetnr, 
Que laciyinas dedit. Hiec nostri pars optima seiisAs. 

Scparat hoc nos 

A grege mntorom.** * 

from obscurity, I shall console myself by considering the distingnishcd 
repatntion and eminent merit of those who stand in mv way in the pursuit 
of fame. It may be further observed, that such a suhject must require a 
work of immense extent, as our researches must be carried back through 
a space of more than se%'en hundred years ; that the state has, from very 
small beginnings, gradually increased to such a magnitude that it is now 
distressed hy its own bulk ; And, besides, that tliere is every reason to ap- 
prehend that the generality of readers will receive but little plca»«ure from 
the accounts of its tlrst origin, or of the times immediately succeeding!, hut 
will be impatient to arrive at these modem times, in which the powers of 
this overgrown state have been long employed in working their onu de- 
struction." 

• Juv., 5erf.XV. 131,142. 

" Nature, who gave us tears, by that alone 
Proclaims she made the feeling heart our own ; 

And 't is our noblest sense 

This marks our birth ; 

Our groat distinction from the beasts of earth.** 
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The general principle of benevolence, or of good- 
will to our fellow-creatures, (of which I shall treat after- 
wards, when I come to consider our moral duties,) as it 
disposes us to promote the happiness of others, so it 
restrains us from doing them evil, and prompts us to 
relieve their distresses. The office of compassion or 
pity is more limited. It impels us to relieve distress ; 
it serves as a check on resentment and selfishness, and 
the other principles which lead us to injure the interests 
of others ; but it does not prompt us to the communi- 
cation of positive happiness. Its object is to relieve^ 
and sometimes to prevenfy sufiering; but not to aug^ 
ment the enjoyment of those who are already easy and 
comfortable. We are disposed to do this by the gen- 
eral spirit of benevolence, but not by the particular af- 
fection of pity. 

The final cause of this constitution of our nature is 
very ingeniously and happily pointed out by Dr. Butler 
in his second sermon On Compassion. This profound 
philosopher observes, that, ^' supposing men to be capa- 
ble of happiness and of misery in degrees equally in- 
tense, yet they are liable to the latter during longer peri- 
ods of time than they are susceptible of the former. 
We frequently see men suffering the agonies of pain 
for days, weeks, and months together, without any in- 
termission, except the short suspensions of sleep, — a 
stretch of misery to which no state of high enjoyment 
can approach in point of duration. Such, too, is our 
constitution, and that of the world around us, that the 
sources of our sufferings are placed much more within 
the power of other men than the sources of our pleas- 
ures, so that there is no individual (however incapable 
he may bq to add to the happiness of his fellow-crea- 
tures) who has it not in his power to do them great and 
extensive mischief. To prevent the abuse of this power 
when we are under the influence of any of the angry 
passions, by means of a particular affection tending to 
check the excess of resentment, was, therefore, of more 
consequence to the comfort of human life than it would 
have been to superadd to the general principle of good- 
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will a particular affection prompting to the commnni- 
cation of positive enjoyment The power we have over 
the misery of our fellow-creatnres being a more import 
tant trust than our power of promoting the happiness 
of those already comfortable, the former stood more in 
need of a guard to check its excesses than the latter of 
a stimulus to animate its exertions. But, further, as it 
is more in our power to comnnmietUe misery than hap- 
piness, so it is more in our power to relieve misery than 
to superadd enjoyment. Hence an additional reason 
for implanting in our constitution the affection of com- 
passion, while there is none analogous to it urging us by 
an instinctive impulse to acts of general benevolence." 

The final causes of compassion, then, are to prevent 
and to relieve misery, — - to prevenJt misery by checking 
the violence of our own angry passions, and to relieve 
misery by calling our attention, and engaging our good 
offices, to every object of distress within our reach. 
The latter is the more common and the more impor- 
tant of its offices, at least in the present state of society. 
And it is this which I have chiefly in view in the fol- 
lowing observations. 

I have said that compassion calls or arrests our atten- 
tion to the distressed objects within our reach. When 
we are immersed in the business of the world, or intox- 
icated with its pleasures, we are apt to overlook, and 
sometimes to withdraw from, scenes of misery. It is 
the office of compassion to plead the cause of the 
wretched, or rather to solicit us to take their case under 
our consideration ; for so strong is the sense which all 
men have of the duty of beneficence, that, if they could 
only be brought to exercise their powers of reflection 
on the facts before them, they could scarcely ever fail 
to relieve distress, when, in consistency with other ob- 
ligations, it was in their power to do so. One striking 
proof of this is, that the active zeal of humanity is 
{c(eteris paribus) strongest in those men whose warm 
imaginations present to them lively pictures of the suf- 
ferings of others; and that there is scarcely any man, 
however callous and selfish, whose beneficence may not 
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be called forth by a skilfal and eloquent description of 
any scene of misery. Greneral considerations with re- 
gard to our social duties will often have little weight ; 
but if the attention can only be fixed to facts, nature, 
in most instances, accomplishes the rest Hence the 
importance in our constitution of the affection of com- 
passion, which, amidst the tumult of business or of 
pleasure, stops us suddenly in our career, and reminds 
us that we have social duties to fulfil ; calls upon us to 
examine the claims of the helpless, and aggravates our 
guilt if we disregard its admonition. 

IL An Instinctive^ and not, in itself j a Moral Princi' 
pie.] Compassion, according to the view now given 
of it, is an instinctive impulse prompting to a particular 
object, analogous in many respects to the animal appe- 
tites already considered. It is, indeed, one of the most 
amiable, and one of the most important parts of our 
constitution ; but it is not an object of moral approba- 
tion. Our duty lies in the proper regulation of it, — in 
considering with attention the facts it recommends to 
our notice, and in acting with respect to them as reason 
and conscience prescribe. It is hardly necessary for me 
to add, that there are cases in which these inform us 
that we ought not to follow the impulse of compassion, 
and in which it is no less meritorious in us to resist its 
solicitations than to deny ourselves the unlawful grati- 
fication of a sensual appetite; and even in those in- 
stances in which our duty calls us to obey its impulse, 
our merit does not arise from the affection we feel, but 
from doing what our conscience approves of as rig-htj 
on a deliberate consideration of the action we are to 
perform, when examined in all its bearings and con- 
sequences. 

Notwithstanding, however, the unquestionable truth 
of this theoretical conclusion, it is nevertheless certain, 
that a strong and habitual tendency to indulge this af- 
fection affords no slight presumption in favor of the 
w^orth and benevolence ol a character. Whoever re- 
flects, on the one hand, upon its general coincidence 
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with what a senae of datf preacribea, and, upon the 
other, on the natoie of thoee circnrostanceB by which 
its indulgence is checked and discouraged among men 
of the world, will, I apprehend, readily assent to the 
tmth of this observation. The poet, perhaps, went a 
little too far when he stated, as a general and unquali- 
fied maxim, 'atoM ipMkft^ Swdpn ; * but, upon the whole, 
I am inclined to think that this maxim, with all the ex- 
ceptions which may contradict it, will be found much 
nearer to the fact than they who have been trained in 
the schools of fashionaUe pergiflage will be disposed to 
acknowledge. 

IIL T%e Affectim of PU^ mi a MoiifieaHUm of &^- 
love\ The philosophers who attempt to resolve the 
whole of human conduct into self-love have adopted 
various theories to explain the affection of pity. With- 
out stopping to examine these, I shall confine myself 
to a simple statement of the fact^ which statement will 
at once show how far all of these are erroneous, and 
will point out the oversight in which they have origi- 
nated. Whoever reflects carefally on the effect pro- 
duced on his own mind by objects which excite his 
pity must be sensible that it is a compounded one ; and 
therefore, unless we are at pains to analyze it carefully, 
we may be apt to mistake some one of the ingredients 
for the whole combination. 



* ** Good men are prone to shed teara." — "The poets," says Mr. Wol- 
lmi«ton, "■ who of all writers undertake to imitate natare most, oft introdiice 
CTcn their heroes weeping?. (Sec how Homer represents Uljsses, Or/., E. 
151 eC teq.) The tears of men are in tmth very different from the cries 
and cjolations of children. They are giUtU ttnamMt and flow from other 
causes, commonly some tender, or perhaps philosophical reflection. It is 
easy to see how hard hearts and dry eyes come to be fashionable. Bat for 
all that, it is certain the glanduia iaaymales arc not made for nothing.'* 
Religion of Nature Delineated^ Sect. VI. ^ xvii. 

It is also remarked by Descartes, that the tears of children and of old 
men (in which both are apt to indnl^) flow from different sonrces. "■ Senes 

siepe lacrymantur ex amore et gandio Infantes raro ex Ictitia 

lacrymantur, sepius ex tristitia, etiam qnam amor non comitatur." (De 
Pansionihu^ Sccunda Pars, Art cxxxiii.) The important facts here de- 
scribed have seldom been remarked ; and the statement of them does honor 
to Descartes, as an attentive and accnrate observer of homan nature in the 
licginnitig and towards the close of its history. 
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On the sight of distress we are distinctly conscious, 
I think, of three things : — 1st A painful emotion in 
consequence of the dbtress we see. 2d. A selfish 
desire to remove the cause of this uneasiness. 3d. A 
disposition to relieve the distress from a benevolent and 
disinterested concern about the sufferer. If we had 
not this last dbposition, and if it were not stronger 
than the former, the sight of a distressed object would 
invariably prompt us to fly from it, as we frequently 
see those men do in whom the second ingredient pre- 
vails over the third. In ordinary cases, the impulse of 
pity attaches us to the cause of our sufferings ; and we 
cling to it, even although we are conscious that we can 
afford no relief but the consolation of sympathy; — a 
demonstrative proof that one at least of the ingredients 
of pity (and in most men the prevailing ingredient) is 
purely disinterested in its nature and origin. 

* There is a passage in Hazlitf s Essayt <m the Prmciplei of Human 
Action, 2d ed^ pp. 131 et #07., which exposes a common tallacr on this 
subject *'It is absord to say, that, in compassionadnj^ the distress of 
others, we are only afiected by our own pain and nneasmess, since this 
Tery pain arises from onr compassion. It is putting the effect 1>efore the 
cause. Before Pcan be affected by my own pain, I mnst be pnt in pain. 
If I am alfi^pted br, or feel pain and sorrow at, an idea existing in my 
miod, wfaidi idM k neither pain itself nor an idea of my own pain, in 
what sense en this be called the love of m^id/t Again, I am equally at 
a loss to ooncdre bow, if the pain which this idea gives me does not impel 
me to get rid of it as it gives me pain, or as it actually affects myself as 
a distinct, momentary impression, but as it is connected with other ideas, 
diat is, is supposed to affect another, — how, I say, this can be considered 
as the effect of self-lore. The object, effort, or struggle of the mind is not 
to remove tiie idea or immediate feeling of pain from the [sympathising] 
iadividual, or to put a stop to that reeling as it affecu us temporary 
interest, but to produce a disconnection (whatever it may cost him) be- 
tween certain ideas of other things existing in his mind, namely, the idea 
of pain and the idea of another person. Self, mere physical self, is 
entirely foicotten, both practically and consciously. 

*** O, but/ it will be said, * I cannot help feeling pain when I see another 
hi actual pain, or get rid of the idea by any other means than by relieving 
the person, and knowing that it exists no longer.* But will 'this prove 
that my love of others is regulated by my love Si myself, or that my self- 
love is subservient to my love of others ? What 'hinders me from im- 
mediately removing the painful idea from my mind but that sympathy 
with others which stands m the way of it? That this independent attach- 
ment to the good of others is a natural^ unavoidable feeling of the human 
mind ii what I do not wish to deny. It is also, if you will, a mechanieal 
feeling ; but tiien it is neither a physical nor a selfish mechanism. I sea 

8 
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Although, however, this' observation aeems to me 
decisive against the theory in question, in whatever 
form it may be proposed, I cannot omit this opportu- 
nity of examining a new modification of the same 
hypothesis, which occurs in Mr. Smith's 2%eory of 
moral Sentimenis. The view of the subject which he 
has taken has the merit of entire originality, and, like 
all his other speculations and opinions, derives a steong 
recommendation from the splendid abilities and ex- 
emplary worth of the author. I hope, therefore, that 
the critical strictures upon it which I am now to oifer 
will not be considered as a useless or unreasonable 
interruption of the discussions in which we are at 
present engaged. 

Before entering on this argument, I shall just men- 
tion another hypothesis concerning the origin of com- 
passion, which seems to me to Approach more nearly 
to that of Mr Smith than any thing else I have met 
with in the works of his predecessors. I allude to the 
account of pity given by Hobbes, who defines it to be 
^ the imagination or fiction of future calamity to our- 



colon, hear sonnds, feel heat and cold, and beliere that two and two make 
four, by a certain mechanism, or from the necessaiy •trnctore of the 
human mind ; bnt it does not follow that all this has any thine to do with 
self-love. One half of the process, namely, the connecting uie sense of 
pain with the idea of it, is evidently contrary to self-love ; nor do I see 
any more reason for ascribing to that principle the uneasiness, or active 
im'fmise which follows^ since my own g;ood is neither thought of in it, nor 
follows from it except indirectly, slowly, and conditionally. The mechan- 
ical tendency to my OMm ease or gratification is so far from being the real 
spring or natural motive of compassion, that it is constantly overruled and 
defeated by it. 

^ Lastly, should any desperate metaphysician persist in affirming that 
my love of others is still the love of myself, because the impression 
exciting my sympathy must exist in my mind and so be a part of myself, 
I should answer that this is using words without affixing any distinct 
menning to them. The love or affection excited by any general idea 
existing in my mind can no more be said to Xm the love of mvself, than 
the idea of another person is the idea of myself liecause it is I who per- 
ceive it. This method of reasoning, however, will not go a great way 
to prove the doctrine of an abstract principle of self-interest, for by 
the same rule it would follow that I hate mifscl/ in hating any other 
person." 

From the preceding extract it will be seen that Ilozlitt docs not concede 
80 much as Stewart to self-love. — £d. 
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sehes proceeding from the sense of anoiker man's ca- 
lamity'." • In what respect this theory coincides with 
Mr. Smith's will appear from the remarks I am about 
to make. In the mean time, I shall only observe how 
completely the fritility of Hobbes's definition is exposed 
by a single remark of Butler, that, if it were just, it 
would follow that the most fearful temper would be 
the most compassionate.! We may add, too, that our 
pity is more strongly excited by the distresses of an 
infant than by those of the a^ed, although the former 
are such as we cannot possibly be exposed to suffer a 
second time^ and the latter such as we must expect to 
endure sooner or later, if the period of life should be 
prolonged to that term which the weakness of most in- 
dividuals disposes them to wish for. 

IV. Adam SmitVs Theory of Pity.] The leading 
principles of Mr. Smith's theory, in as far as it applies 
to pity or compassion^ are comprehended in the three 
following propositions : — 

1st That it is from our own experience alone we 
can form any idea of the sufferings of another person 
on anvBaTticcilar occasion. 

2d. Tbat tke only manner in which we can form 
this idea is by supposing ourselves in the same circum- 
stances with him, and then conceiving how we should 
be affected if we were so situated. 

3d. That the uneasiness which we feel in conse- 
quence of the sufferings of another arises from our 
conceiving those sufferings to be our own. 

The first of these propositions is unquestionable. 
Our notions of pain and of suffering are undoubt- 
edly derived, in the first instance^ from our own experi- 
ence. 

The second proposition is perhaps expressed with too 
great a degree of latitude. That, in order to under- 

* Human Nature^ Chap ix. ^ 10. 

t See an excellent note on Sermon Y. It contains an important 
hint about sifmpaihy^ which Mr. Smith has prosecuted with great in- 
genuity- 
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stand coi^pletely the safFerings of our neighboon in 
any particoiar instance, it is necessary f(v as to have 
been once placed in circumstances somewhat similar to 
his, I believe to be tme, and there can be no doubt that 
it is frequently useful to us to direct our atteotioa to 
the distresses of others, by conceiving their situation to 
be ours ; but it does not appear to me that this process 
of the mind takes place in every case in which we are 
affected by the sight of misery. When we are once 
satisfied that a particular situation is a natural source 
of misery to the person placed in it, the bare percep- 
tion of the situation is sufficient to excite an unpleas- 
ant emotion in the spectator, without any reference 
whatever to himself. This is easily explicable on the 
common doctrine of the associaiian of iaea$. 

Nor is this alL The looks, the gestures, the tones 
of distress, speak in a moment from heart to heart, and 
affect us with an anguish more exquisitely piercing 
than any we are able to produce by all the various 
expedients we can employ to assist the imagination in 
conceiving the situation of the sufferer. 

But, not to insist on these considerations, and 
granting the second proposition in all its extent, the 
third proposition is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence ol it; for even in those cases in which we 
endeavour to awaken our compassion for the sufferings 
of our neighbour by conceiving ourselves placed in his 
situation, our compassion is not founded on a belief 
that the sufferings are ours. So long as we conceive 
ourselves in distress, we feel a certain degree of unea- 
siness; but this is not the uneasiness of compassion. 
In order to excite this, we must apply to our neighbour 
the result of what we have experienced in ourselves; 
or, in other words, having formed an idea of what he 
suffers by bringing his case home to ourselves, we 
must carry our attention back to him before he be- 
comes the object of our pity. Nor is there any thing 
mysterious or wonderful in this process of the mind. 
That we are so formed as to expect that the operation 
of the same cause, in similar circumstances, will be 
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attended with the same result, might be shown from 
a thousand instances. It is thus, that, having tried a 
physical experiment on certain substances, I take for 
granted that the result of a similar experimeht on 
similar substances will be the same. It is thus that 
I conclude, with the most perfect confidence, that a 
wound given to my body in a particular organ would 
be instantly fatal; although it is worthy of remark, 
that in this case I have no direct evidence from experi- 
ence that the internal structure of my body is similar 
to those of the bodies which anatomists have hitherto 
examined. Now, I apprehend, it is in the same man* 
ner, that, having once experienced the pain produced 
by an instrument of torture applied to myself, I take 
for granted that the effect will be the same when it is 
applied to another. In consequence of this application, 
the sentiment of compassion arises in my mind, during 
the continuance of which my attention is completely 
engrossed, not about myself, but about the real sufferer. 
And, indead, if the case were otherwise, compassion 
would be ultimately resolvable into a selfish principle, 
and those men would be most ready to feel the dis- 
tresses of others who are most impatient of their own. 
A remark similar to this, as I have already observed, is 
made by Dr. Butler, with respect to a theory of 
Hobbes, who defines pity to be the fiction of future 
calamity to ourselves from the sight of the present 
calamity of another. " Were this the case," says Butler, 
<^ the most fearful tempers would be the most compas- 
sionate." According to Mr. Smith, pity arises from the 
fiction, not of future^ but of presentj calamity to our- 
selves. The two theories approach very nearly to each 
other, and the same answer is applicable to both.* 

* So far, indeed, is it from beinj^ true that those who are most impatient 
under their personal distresses are the most prone to commiserate the 
sorrows of oUiers, that I apprehend the reverse of this supposition will be 
found agreeable to universal experience. The most unfeeling charactera 
I have ever knoMm have been men, not only tremblingly alive to the slight- 
est evil which aftiocted themselves, but whose whole attention seemed 
manifestly to be engrossed with their own comforts and luxuries. On the 
other hand, the nearest approaches I have happened to witness to stoical 

8* 
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In further proof that the dutrese produoedby the mif* 
ferings of others arises firom a conception that these dis- 
tresses are our own, Mn Smith mentions a variety of 
facts which he thinks estaUish his doetrine with de» 
monstrative evidence. ^ When we see a stroke aimed 
and just ready to fall upon the leg or aim of another 
person, we naturally shrink and draw back our own 
leg, or our own arm, and when it does fedl we feel it in 
some measure, and are hurt by it as well as the sufferer. 
The mob, when they are gazing at a dancer on the 
slack rope, naturally writhe and twist and balance their 
own bodies as they see him do, and as they feel that 
they must themselves do, if in his situation.^ In gen« 
enij he observes, that, *< as to be in pain or distress of 
any kind excites the most excessive sorrow, so to con- 
ceive or to imagine that we are in it excites some de- 
gree of the same emotion, in proportion to the vivacity 
or dulness of the conception." * 

The facts here appealed to by Mr. Smith are indeed 
extremely curious, and I do not pretend to explain 
them. They are not, however, singular facts in our 
constitution, but belong to that class of phenomena 
which medical writers refer to what they call the priiu 
ciple of tmito^u>n.t Of this kind are the contagious 
effects of hysterics, of yawning, of laughter, of crying, 
&C. In these last cases Mr. Smith would suppose, if 
he were to apply the same reasoning he uses in analo- 
gous instances, that the effect arises from our conceiv- 
ing ludicrous or sorrowful ideas similar to those by 
which these emotions are produced. But the primary 

patience and fortitude under severe suflTcring have been invariablj accom- 
panied with a peculiarly strong disposition to social tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Gray alludes to this contrast in his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton ColU<je: — 

** To each his sufferings ; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The feeling, for another's pain, 
The unfeeling, for liis own." 

♦ Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part I. Sect. I. Chap i. 

t In my Phiiosophi/ of Oie Human Alindy Vol. III., I have distinguished 
this law of our nature l»v the more prcn'sc and unequivocal title of the 
Principle of Sympathetic Imitation. 
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e£bct Boeaa to be produced on the body, and the 8econ« 
daiy e£kct on the mind ; somewhat in the same man* 
ner in which we can excite a sensible degree of the pas- 
sion of ang^ in our own breast by imitating the looks 
and gestures which are expressive of rage. It does not 
appear to me that this bodily contagion of the expres- 
sion of passion has any immediate connection with our 
fellow-feeling with distress. If it had, those would be 
most liable to it who felt the most deeply for the sor- 
rows of others, — a conclusion which is certainly not 
agreeable to fact During the madness of Belvidera, 
those who are the most powerfully affected by the rep- 
resentation are not the nervous ladies who catch from 
the actress something similar to a hysteric paroxysm ; 
but they who, retaining their own reason, reflect on the 
train of misfortunes which have unhinged her mind, 
and who weep for her madness, not so much as a mis- 
fortune in itself, as an indication of that conflict of 
passions by which it was produced. The effect in the 
former case depends on a peculiar irritability and 
mobility of the bodily frame altogether unconnected 
with any of the moral sympathies or sensibilities of 
our nature. 

Section VL 

or rbsbntment, and the various other anory af- 
FECTIONS CRAFTED UPON IT, COMMONLY CONSIDEREB 
BY ETHICAL WRITERS AS MALEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 

I. Emimeration of the Malevolent Affections origimU^ 
xng in Resentment,] The names which are given to 
these affections in common discourse are various, Hor 
tredt Jealousy^ Envy, Revenge, Misanthropy; but it 
may be doubted if there be any principle of this kind 
implanted by nature in the mind, excepting the Princi' 
pie of Resentment, the others being grafted on this 
stock by our erroneous opinions and criminal habits. 

Emulation, indeed, (which is unquestionably an orig- 
inal principle of action,) is treated of by Dr. Reid un- 
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der the title of the MalevoktU Affectiom. Bnt I for- 
merly gave my reasons for classing this principle with 
the desiresy and not with the affecHam. I acknowl- 
edged, indeed, that emulation is often acoooipanied 
with ill-will to onr rival ; bnt the malevolent affection 
is only a concomitant circumstance ; and it is not the 
afTection, but the desire of superiority, which can be 
justly regarded as the active principle. 

Nor is this sentiment of ill-will a necenarp concomi* 
tant of the desire of superiority; for there is unques- 
tionably a solid distinction between emulation and en- 
vy, the latter of which is a corruption of the former, 
disgraceful to the character and ruinous to the happi- 
ness of whoever indulges it In the case of envy, tiie 
malevolent affection arises, I believe, generally from 
some error of the judgment or some illusion of the 
imagination, leading us to refer the cause of our own 
want of success either to some injustice on the part of 
our rival, or to an unjust partiality in the world, which 
overrates his merits and undervalues ours. In both of 
these cases, the desire of superiority generates malevo- 
lent affections, by first leading us to apprehend tn/i»- 
tice^ and thus exciting the natural passion of resentment 

Before proceeding to consider this principle of ac- 
tion, it may be proper again to remark, that, when the 
epithet nicUevohni is applied to it, that word must not 
be understood to imply any thing criminal, at least so 
long as resentment is restrained within proper bounds, 
after having been originally excited by real injustice. 
The epithet malevolent is used only to express that tem- 
porary ill-will towards the author of the apprehended in- 
justice with which resentment is necessarily accompa- 
nied till it begins to subside. 

One of the first authors who examined with success 
this part of our constitution, and illustrated the impor- 
tant purposes to which it is subservient, was Bishop 
Butler, ill an excellent discourse printed among his Ser- 
mons. The hints he has thrown out have evidently 
bocn of great use both to Liord Karnes and Mr. Smith 
in their speculations concerning the principles of morals. 



I 
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IL Instinctive and Deliberate Resentment.] To But- 
ler we are indebted for the illustration of a very impor- 
tant distinction (which had been formerly hinted at by 
Hobbes) between instmctive and deliberate resentment. 
Instinctive resentment operates in men exactly as in 
the lower animals, arising necessarily from any feeling 
of pain excited by external objects, and prompting us 
to a retaliation upon the cause of our suffering, without 
any exercise whatever of reflection and reason. It is 
thus that a child beats the ground after it has hurt it- 
self by a fall, and that we sometimes see a passionate 
man wreak his vengeance on inanimate objects by dash- 
ing them to pieces. This species of resentment, how- 
ever, subsides instantly, and we are ready next moment 
to smile at the absurdity of our conduct. 

Deliberate resentment is excited only by intentional 
injury, and therefore implies a sense of justice, or of 
moral good or evil. It is plainly peculiar to a rational 
nature, though perhaps it is not very distinguishable 
from instinctive or animal resentment in the ruder state 
of our own species. It is observed by Dr. Robertson, 
that ^' the desire of vengeance which takes possession 
of the heart of savages resembles the instinctive rage 
of an animal rather than the passion of a man, and 
that it turns with undiscerning fury even against inani- 
mate objects." He adds, " that, if struck with an ar- 
row in battle, they will tear it from the wound, break 
and bite it with their teeth, and dash it on the ground."* 

This distinction, too, is much insisted on by Lord 
Kames in various parts of his writings ; and it is from 
him that I have borrowed the phrase of instinctive re* 
sentmentf which he has substituted instead of sudden 
resentment^ employed by Butler. 

HI. 7%e Final Cause of Instinctive ResentmeTU.] The 
final cause of instinctive resentment was plainly to de- 
fend ns against sudden violence, (where reason would 
come too late to our assistance,) by rousing the powers 

• Mttaiy of America, Book IV. ^ 73. 
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both of mind and body to instant and vigorotu exer- 
tion. A number of our other instincts are perfectly 
analogous to this. Such, for example, is the instinctiye 
effort we make to recover ourselves when we are in 
danger of losing our balance,* and the instinctive de- 

* Althoagh I htLTt followed Dr. Beid^s knguige in calling tibii an m- 
ttinctive effort, I am abandantlr aware that the exprenion ia not nnezoep- 
tionable. On this head I perrecilj agree (excepting in one tingle point) 
with the following remarks of Qrafesande : — 

^ II 7 a qnelque chose d'admirable dans le moyen oidfaiaire dont lea 
hommcs se senrenti poor s*emp6cher de tomber: car dans le tems que, 
par quclqne monvement, le polds dn corps 8*angmente d*ane cotfe, on 
autre moaTcment r^tablit Tequdibre dans l*instant On attriboe command 
ment la chose k nn instmti naiurd ^aoiqa*il fidlle n6oessairement Tattriba- 
er & an art perfectionn6 par rexerase. 

** Les eofans ignorent absolnment cet art dans lea premiftrea ann^ea de 
leur vie ; lis Tapprennent pea k pen, et b*^ peifoctionnenti paroe f u*ils ool 
condnaeUement occasion de s^ exercer ; exercise qui, dans la smte, n*exi- 
ge presqae plus aacane attention de lear part ; tout comma nn musician 
romue les doigts, suivant les regies de Tart, pendant qn*il apper^it k peine 
qu'il y fasse le moindro attention." — (Euures Pldbaophiques de M. S'Grave- 
sande, p. 121, 2de Panic, Amsterdam, 1774. 

The only thing I am disposed to object to in the foregoing passage is 
that clause where the author ascribes cAe effort in qvmtion to an ait. Is it 
not manifestly as wide of the truth to refer it to this source as to a pure 
instinct ? 

The word art implies intelligence, — the perception of an end^ and the 
choice of means. But where is there any appearance of either in an oper- 
ation common to the whole species, (not excepting the idiot and the in- 
sane,) and which is practised as successfully by the brutes as by rational 
creatures ? 

Elephants (it is well known) were taught by the ancients to walk on the 
tight rope, on wliich occasions their trunk prol>ably performed the office of 
a pole. Whoever has seen a peacock walk in a windy day along the 
branch of a tree must have observed the address with which he avails 
him.<ielf of his tail for the same purpose. 

Nothing, however, can place in a stronger light the capacity of the 
brutes to a(*qairc the nice management of the centre of gravity, than the 
mathematical exactness with which we may daily see horses in the eifrus 
adjuHtins the inclination of tlieir bodies to the velocity of their circular 
speed. Ilerc, indeed, a good deal is to be ascribed to the effects of human 
discipline, but by far the greater part of the groundwork is laid by nature 
in the instinctive dispositions of the animal. The acquisition seems to be 
almost as easy as that of the habits which constitute the acquired percep- 
tions of sight. 

In one of the last volumes of Dr. Clarke's Thwds there is a figure of 
a goat, whom the author saw standing with its four feet collected together 
on the top of a cvlindrical piece of wood of a few inches diameter. No- 
body can doubt tfiat tho effects of disci|)linc were greatly facilitated in this 
instance by the natural instincts of tho goat, which probably accommo- 
dated themselves with very little instruction to the artificial circumstancea 
in which they were forced to operate. 
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spatch with which we shut the eyelids when an object 
is made to pass rapidly before the face. In general it 
will be found, that, as nature has taken upon herself 
the care of our preservation during the infancy of our 
reason, so in every case in which our existence is threat- 
ened by dangers, against which reason is unable to 
supply a rem^y unth sufficient promptitude, she contin- 
ues this guardian care through the whole of life. 

The disposition which we sometimes feel, when un- 
der the influence of instinctive resentment, to wreak 
our vengeance upOn inanimate objects, has suggested 
to Dr. Keid a very curious query. Whether, upon such 
an occasion, we may have a momentary belief that the 
object is alive ? For my own part, I confess my incli- 
nation to answer this question in the affirmative. I 
agree with Dr. Reid in thinking, that, unless we had 
such a belief, our conduct could not possibly be what 
it frequently is, and that it is not till this momentary 
belief is at an end that our conduct appears to our- 
selves to be absurd and ludicrous. With respect to in- 
fants, there are many facts besides that now under con- 
sideration which render it probable that their first ap- 
prehensions lead them to believe all the objects around 
them to be animated, and that it is only in consequence 
of experience and reason that they come to form the 
notion of insentient substances. If this be the case, 
the illusion of imagination which leads us to ascribe 
life to things inanimate, when we are under the influ- 
ence of instinctive resentment, may perhaps be owing 
to a momentary relapse into those apprehensions which 
were habitually familiar to us in the first years of our 
existence. 

But whatever theory we adopt on the subject, there 
can be no doubt about the fact, that the final cause of 
this law of our nature was to secure and guard us 
against the sudden eflects of external injuries in cases 
where there is not time for deliberation and judgment. 
With respect to the injuries we are liable to from our 
fellow-creatures, it secures us further by its effect in re- 
straining tkem from acts of violence. ^ It is a kind of 
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penal statute promulgated by nature, the execution of 
which is committed to the aufferer," * 

IV. Final Cause of Deliberate Resenimeni.] In man 
the instinctive resentment subsides as soon as he is sat- 
isfied that no injury was intended ; and it is only intet^ 
tional injury that is the object of settled and deliberate 
resentment The final cause of this species of resent- 
ment is analogous to that of the other, — to serve as a 
check on those men whose violent or malignant pas- 
sions might lead them to disturb the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures. 

In order to secure still more effectually so very im- 
portant an end, we are so formed that the injustice of- 
fered to others, as well as to ourselves, awakens our re- 
sentment against the aggressor, and prompts us to take 
part in the redress of their grievances. In this case the 
emotion we feel is more properly denoted in our lan- 
guage by the word indignation ; but (as Butler has re- 
marked) our principle of action is in both cases funda- 
mentally the same, — an aversion or displeasure at in- 
justice and cruelty, which interests us in the punishment 
of those by whom they have been exhibited. Resent- 
ment, therefore, when restrained within due bounds, 
seems to be rather a sentiment of hatred against vice 
than an affection of ill-will against any of our fellow- 
creatures ; and, on this account, I am somewhat doubt- 
ful (notwithstanding the apology I have already made 
for the title of this section) whether I have not followed 
Dr. Reid too closely in characterizing resentment^ con- 
sidered as an original part of the constitution of man, 
by the epithet of malevolent. 

An additional confirmation of this doctrine arises 
from the following consideration: — that, in candid and 
generous minds, the whole object of resentment is to 
convince the person who has injured them that he has 
treated them unjustly, — to show him that he has 
formed an unfair estimate of their characters and of 

* Reid, On the AcUve Powen, EUsay III. Part II. Chap. t. 
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their talents, and to obtain anch a superiority over him 
in point of power as to be able, by a generous forgive- 
ness of his aggressions, to convert his malice into 
gratitade. In other words, in such minds the spreat 
object of resentment is to correct the faults of the 
delinquent, and to make a friend of an enemy. 

This last observation points out, by the way, the 
final cause of a very remarkable circumstance accom- 
panying the affection of resentment when excited by 
an injury offered to ourselves. We desire not only the 
punishment of the offender, but that we should have 
the power of inflicting the punishment with our own 
hand. It is probable that this originates partly in our 
love of power; but I believe it is chiefly qwing to a 
secret wish of convincing our enemy, by the magna- 
nimity of our conduct, how much he had mistaken the 
object of his hatred. In the mean and the malicious, 
the passion of revenge is gratified by any suffering in- 
flicted on an enemy, whether by an indifferent person 
or by the hand of Heaven. 

After all, however, that I have advanced in justifica- 
tion of this part of the human constitution, I must ac- 
knowledge that there is no principle of action which 
requires more pains, even in the best minds, to restrain 
it within the bounds of moderation. The imagination 
exaggerates the injuries that we ourselves have re- 
ceived ; and mistaken views of human nature, concur- 
ring with low spirits or disappointed ambition, lead us 
to ascribe to our opponents worse motives than those 
firpm which they really have acted. We seldom, too, 
are sufiiciently attentive to the situations and feelings 
of other men, and even where we do make an effort to 
place ourselves in their circumstances, it is not every 
man who is possessed of the degree of imagination 
requisite for that purpose. Our own sufferings, at the 
same time, are always present to our view, and force 
themselves on the notice of the most thoughtless with- 
out any effort on their part And hence it is that an 
irritability to personal injury is often accon\panied with 
a callousness to the feelings of others, and even with a 

9 
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disposition to put nii&Torable oonstnictioiu on their 
actions. 

V. Bow chedced and resirained by IndignaiUm m 
Others.] In order to check the excesses to which this 
ungovernable passion is apt to lead as, natore has 
made a beantiml provision m that sentiment of indig- 
nation which the sieht of injustice excites in the breast 
of the unconcerned spectator. This sentiment inter- 
ests society in general in the cause of the oppressed, 
and serves to protect the weak against the wrongs of the 
powerful. As it is not, however, liable to the same ex- 
cesses with the passion of resentment excited by a per- 
sonal injurvi it sympathizes only with the injured whUe 
his retaliations are restrained within the bounds of mod- 
eration. When resentment rises to cruel and relent- 
less revenge, unconcerned spectators become disposed 
to abandon the cause they had espoused, and to trans- 
fer their protection to the original aggressor. 

It does not follow from this observation that resent- 
ment and indignation are two distinct principles ; for 
the whole difference between them may be accounted 
for from the different views we naturally take of our 
own wrongs and those of others. They are both found- 
ed in a sentiment of aversion and ill-will excited by 
injustice ; but the one is more apt to pass the bounds 
of moderation than the other, in consequence of the 
facts being more strongly obtruded on our notice, and 
often exaggerated by the heightenings of imagination. 

Mr. Smith has endeavoured, on the principles now 
stated, to account for the origin of our sense of justice. 
The passion of resentment, he thinks, when excited by 
a personal injury, would set no bounds to its gratifica- 
tion, but would lead us to sacrifice every thing to re- 
venge. But, as we find that other men would not go 
along with us when our revenge ceases to bear any 
proportion to the original injury, we learn to adjust our 
retaliations, not to our own feelings, but to those of 
the impartial spectator. Hence the origin of our sense 
of justice, our regard for which arises from our desire 
of obtaining the sympathy and the support of society. 
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I shall afterwards state some objections to this theo- 
TV, which appear to me unanswerable. In particnlar, I 
shall attempt to show, that, so far is our idea of justice 
from being posterior to the affections of resentment and 
indignation, and to a comparison between our own 
feelings and those of other men, that the very emotion 
of deliberate resentment presupposes the idea of jus- 
tice, and of what is morally right and wrong. The 
fact, however, on which the theory proceeds is a most 
important one, and Mr. Smith has had great merit in 
illustrating it so fully. Lord Kames, in his Historical 
Law TVaciSy has made a happy application of it to ex- 
plain the origin and progress of criminal law. Which 
of these two authors first conceived the idea of apply- 
ing it to jurisprudence does not appear to me to be per- 
fectly certain. Both of them have evidently been 
much indebted, in their speculations concerning this 
part of human nature, to the Sermons of Bishop Butler. 

VL All the Malevolent Affections attended by a Sense 
of jPntfi.] I shall conclude this subject at present by 
remarking, that, as all the benevolent affections are ac- 
companied with pleasant emotions, so all the malevo- 
lent affections are sources of pain and disquiet. This 
is true even of resentment, how justly soever it may be 
roused by the injurious conduct of others. Here, too, 
we may perceive a final cause perfectly analogous to 
that of which I formerly took notice in treating of the 
benevolent affections. As the pleasant emotion accom- 
panying these seems evidently to have been intended 
as an incitement to us to cultivate and cherish them, so 
the painful feeling accompanying resentment, and every 
other affection which is hostile to our fellow-creatures, 
fMTves as a check on the habitual indulgence of them, 
and induces us, as soon as the first impulse of passion 
is over, and reason begins to reassume her empire, to 
obliterate every trace of them from the memory. Dr. 
Reid has expressed this last observation with great 
beauty, and has enforced it with uncommon felicity of 
illustration. ^ When we consider that, on the one 
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hand, every benevolent afleetion b pleaBant in its na- 
ture, is health to the sonl and a eordial to the spirits : 
that nature has made even the outward ex|ve8Bion of 
benevolent affections in tbe ooun^nanoe pleasant to 
every beholder, and the chief ingredient oi beauty in 
* the human face divine'; that, on the other hand, every 
malevolent aflbetioni not only in. its &nl1^ exoessesi but 
in its moderate degrees, is vexation and dasquiet to the 
mind, and even g^ves deformity to the eountenanoe, it 
is evident that by these rignak nature loudly admon- 
ishes us to ilse the former as our daily breadi both for 
health and (deasure, but to consider the latter as a mipr 
seous medicine, which is never to be taken without ne- 
cessity, and even then in no greater quaotity than the 
necessity requires." * 

After the dmur, and, at the same time, cautious terms 
in which Butler, Kames, and Smith have expressed 
themselves concerning resentment^ it is surprising to 
find some late writers of considerable name speaking 
of the pleasure of revenge as a natural gratification, of 
which every man is entitled to look forward to the en- 

{'oyment; and which, after the establishment of the po- 
itical union, evety man has a right to insist upon at 
the bands of the civil magistrate. Such, in particular, 
seems to be the opinion of Mr. Bentham, and of his 
very ingenious and eloquent commentator, M. Du- 
mont : — 

** Every species of satisfaction naturally brings in its 
tmin a punishment to the defendant, a pleasure of ven- 
geance for the party injured. This pleasure is a gain: 
it recalls the riddle of Samson ; it is the sweet which 
comes out of the strong ; it is the honey gathered from 
the carcass of the lion. Produced without expense, 
net result of an operation necessary on other accounts, 
it is an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any oth- 
er ; for the pleasure of vengeance, considered abstract- 
ly, is, like every other pleasure, only good in itself. 
It is innocent so long as it is confined within the limits 

* On th€ Active PoKtn, Essay m. Fart II. Chi^ tL 
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of the laws; it becomes criminal at the moment it 
breaks them Useful to the individual, this mo- 
tive is also useful to the public, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, necessary. It is this vindictive satisfaction 
which often unties the tongue of the witness ; it is 
this which generally animates the breast of the accuser, 
and engages him in the service of justice, notwith- 
standing the trouble, the expenses, the enmities, to 
which it exposes him ; it is this which overcomes the 
public pity in the punishment of the guilty 

'' Some commonplace moralists, always the dupes of 
words, cannot understand this truth. ^The desire of 
vengeance is odious ; all satisfaction drawn from this 
source is vicious ; forgiveness of injuries is the noblest 
of virtues.' Doubtless, implacable characters, whom 
no satisfaction can soften, are hateful and ought to be 
so. The forgiveness of injuries is a virtue necessary to 
humanity; but it is only a virtue when justice has 
done its work, when it has furnished or refused a sat* 
isfaction. Before this, to forgive injuries is to invite 
their perpetration, — is to be, not the friend, but the 
enemy of society. What could wickedness desire more 
than an arrangement by which offences should be al- 
ways followed by pardon ? " * 

The observations above quoted from Butler, Reid, 
and Smith will at once point out the limitations with 
which this passage must be understood, and will fur- 
nish a triumphant reply to it where it departs from the 
truth.f 

• Bentbam's PrindpUi of Penal Law, Part I. Chap. xvi. The French 
translation by M. Dumont was publuthed before the original, and was quot- 
ed by Mr. Stewart. I have taken the liberty to snbstitate the origihal, 
which has since appeared. — Ed. 

1 To the works already cited or referred to in this and the preceding 
chapters as illustrating wnat Mr. Stewart calls the Instinctive Principles 
of Action should be added Brown's PhiUmopky of the Humctn Mind, Led. 
LXV.-LXXII.; CogKn't PkiUmfp^ical Tnatitem Oia Pantom; Ranch's 
Pmfchotorfjf^ Fart II. Sect. II.; Damiron, Psychologies Sect IL Chap, 
ii. — Ed. 
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OF A PBUDBNTIAL fiXOAHD TO OUB OWN HAPFIHBSS, 
OB WHAT IS COMKONLT CALLED BT MOBAUSTS THX 
PRINCIFLE OF 8BLF-LOVB. 

L Difference between the Animal and Rational iVo- 
tures.] The constitation of man, if it were composed 
merely of the a>ctive principles hitherto mentioned, 
would, in some important respects, be analoTOus to 
that of the brutes. His reason^ however, renders his 
nature and condition, on the whole, essentially differ- 
ent from theirs ; and, by elevating him to the rank of 
a moral offeni, distinguishes him uom the lower animals 
still more remarkably than by the superiority it imparts 
to his intellectual endowments. 

Of this want of reason in the brutes, it is an obvious 
result, that they are incapable of looking forward to 
eonsequencesj or of comparing together the different 
gratifications of which tney are susceptible; and, ac- 
cordingly, as far as we can perceive, they yield to every 
present Impulse. Among the inhabitants of this globe 



* To rarioiu acttre principleB which hare been already under oar con- 
sideretion, such, for instance, as the desire of knowledge, the desire of es- 
teem, pity to the distressed, &c., &c., the epithet ratiomd may nndoobtedly 
be applied in one sense with propriety, as tney oxclnsively belong to ration- 
al beings ; but they arc yet of a nature essentially different from those ac- 
tive principles of which we are now to treat, and which I have distin- 
enished by the title of Rational and Governing. My reasons for using tliis 
language will appear in the seqnel. 
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it is the exclusive prerogative of man, as an intelligent 
being, to take a comprehensive survey of his various 
principles of action, and to form plans of conduct for 
the attainment of his favorite objects. He is possessed, 
therefore, of the power of self government ; for how 
could a plan of conduct be conceived and carried into 
execution, without a power of refusing occasionally to 
particular active principles the gratification which they 
demand ? Thi% difference between the animal and the 
rational natures is well and concisely described by 
Seneca in the following words: — ^^ Animalibus pro 
ratione impetus ; homini pro impetu ration * 

According to the particular active principle which 
influences habitually a man's conduct, his character re- 
ceives its denomination of covetous^ ambitious, studious^ 
or voluptuous; and his conduct is more or less syste- 
matical as he adheres to his general plan with steadiness 
or inconstancy. 

IL Importance of Self-control and of systematic and 
concentrated Action.] It is hardly necessary for me to 
remark bow much a man's success in his favorite 
pursuit depends on the systematical steadiness with 
which he keeps his object in view. That an un- 
common measure of this quality often supplies, to a 
great degree, the place of genius, and that, where it is 
wanting, the most splendid endowments are of little 
value, are facts which have been often insisted on by 
philosophers, and which are confirmed to us by daily 
experience. The effects of this concentration of the 
attention to one particular end on the development 
and improvement of the intellectual powers in general 
have not been equally taken notice of. They are, 
however, extremely remarkable, as every person will 
readily acknowledge, who compares the sagacity and 
penetration of those individuals who have enjoyed its 
advantages with the weakness and incapacity and 

* SeiMca, Ik /m, II. 16. " Animali have impnlBe for reason; man, 
reason for impalse.** 
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dissipation of thought, produced by an nndecidBd 
choice among the various pursuits which human life 
presents to us. Even the systematical voluptuaryi 
while he commands a much greater variety of sensual 
indulgences, and continues them to a much more 
advanced age, than the thoughtiess profligatei seldom 
fails to give a certain degree of cultivation to his 
understanding! by employing hb faculties habitually in 
one direction. 

The only exception, perhaps, whicS can be men- 
tioned to this last remarlL, occurs in the case of those 
men whose leading pinciple of action Is va/nily^ and 
who, as their rule ot conduct is borrowed from with- 
out, must, in consequence of this very drcumatance, 
be perpetually viravering and inconsistent in their 
pursuits. Accordingly, it will be found that such men, 
although they have frequentiy performed splendid 
actions, have seldom risen to eminence in any one 
particular career, unless when, by a rare concurrence of 
accidental circumstances, this career has been steadily 
pointed out to them, tlurough the whole of their lives, 
by public opinion. 

^ Alcibiades," says a French writer, '' was a man not 
of ambition, but of vanity, — a man whose ruling 
passion was to make a noise, and to furnish matter 
of conversation to the Athenians. He possessed the 
genius of a great man, but his soul^ the springs of 
which were too much slackened to urge him to con- 
stant application, could not elevate him, but by starts, 
to pursuits worthy of his powers. I can scarcely bring 
myself to believe that a man, whose versatility was 
such as to enable him when in Sparta to assume the 
severe manners of a Spartan, and when in Ionia to 
indulge in the refined voluptuousness of an Ionian, 
had received from nature the stamina of a great char- 
acter." • 

To what has been now observed in favor of syste- 



* Quoted by Warbnrton in his note on Pope*8 character of the Dnke of 
Wharton, Morol Etta^^ £p. 1. 190. 
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matical views in the conduct of life, it may be added, 
that they are incomparably more conducive to hap- 
piness than a course of action influenced merely by oc- 
casional inclination and appetite. Lord Shaftesbury 
ffoes so far as to assert, that even the man who is uni- 
formly and systematically bad enjoys more happiness 
(perhaps he would have been nearer the truth if he had 
contented himself with saying that he suffers less misery) 
than one of a more mixed and more inconsistent char- 
acter. ** It is the thorough profligate knave alone, the 
complete unnatural villain, who can any way bid for 
happiness with the honest man. True interest is whol- 
ly on one side or on the other. All between is incon- ^ 
sistencvy irresolution, remorse, vexation, and an ague 
fit, — uom hot to cold, — from one passion to another 
quite contrary, — a perpetual discord of life, and an al- 
ternate disquiet and self-dislike. The only rest or re- 
pose must be through one determined considerate reso- 
lution, which, when once taken, must be courageously 
kept, and the passions and affections brought under 
obedience to it, — the temper steeled and hardened to 
the mind, — the disposition to the judgment. Both 
must agree, else all must be disturbance and confu- 
tion." • 

To the same purpose Horace: — 

** Qaanto constantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto levior miser, ac prior illo 
Qai jam oontento, jam laxo ftine laboret" t 

IIL Examples of the Evils of Inconstancy,] Of the 
state of a mind originally possessed of the most splen- 
did endowments, but where every thing has been suf- 
fered to run into anarchy from the want of some con- 
trolling and steady principle of action, a masterly pic- 
ture is drawn by Cicero in the following account of 
Catiline. 



• Etaay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor, Part IV. Sect. 1. 

t Hor., Sermo., Lib. II., Sat. VIL 18. 

**■ So constant was he to his darling vice, 
Yet less a wretch than he who now maintains 
A tteadj coone, now drires with looser reins.^ 
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^< Utebatur hominibnB improbis mnltisi et quidem op- 
timis 86 virifi deditam esse aimalaJMt; erant apad il« 
lum illecebne libidinmn muUsD ; erant etiaiii indaatiiai 
qnidam stimuli ac laboris: flafirabant libidiniB vitia 
apad ilium ; viffebant etiam stoma riei militaiia : neqoe 
ego unquam fuisse tale monstrom in tenia ullnm patOp 
tarn ex contrariisdiyereisqne inter se pngnantibus nata* 
rcB studiis cupiditatibusqae eonflatnm. Qnis clariori- 
bus viris quodam tempore lucondior ? quia tnrpioribus 
conjuQctior? quis <hvis mdiomm partium aliquando? 
quia tetrior hostis huio civitati? qma in Tolnptatibus 
inquinatior ? quis in labonbus padentior? quia m rapa- 
citate avarior ? quis in largitione effiouuor ? " * 

In a person of this description^ wbaterer ii 



of genius and ability he may disooveri and whatever 
may be the great qualities he possesses, there is un- 
doubtedly some tendency to insanity, which, if it were 
not the radical source of the evil, could hardly fail, 
sooner or later, to be the effect of a perpetual conflict 
between different and discordant passions. And, ac- 
cordingly, this is the idea which Ssdlust seems to have 
formea of this extraordinary man. ** His eyes," he ob- 
serves, ^^ had a disagreeable glare ; his complexion was 
Eale ; his walk sometimes quick, sometimes slow ; and 
is general appearance indicated a discomposure of 
mind approaching to madness." 

I would not be understood to. insinuate by this last 
observation, that, in every case in which we observe a 
conduct apparently inconsistent and irregular, we are 
entitled to conclude, all at once, that it proceeds from 
accidental humor, or from a disordered understanding. 

• OnUiopro M. Ccdio^ Sect. V. and VI. " He was acquainted with a 
ffreat number of wicked men, yet a pretended admirer of the rirtaoas. 
His hoose was famished with a varie^ of temptations to lost and lewd- 
ness, yet with sereraJ incitements also to industry and labor: it was a 
soene of vicious pleasures, yet a school of martial exercises. There nev- 
er was such a monster on earth, compounded of passions so contrary and 
opposite. Who was ever more ajnreeable at one time to the best citizens ? 
who more intimate at another wim tiie worst ? who a man of better pro- 
fessions? who a fouler enemy to this dty? who more intemperate in 
pleasure ? who more patient in labor t who more Fapacioos in plundering t 
who more profuse in squandering 1 " 
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The knowledge of a man's ruling passion is often a 
key to what appeared, on a superficial view, to be per- 
fectly inexplicable. Some excellent reflections on this 
subject are to be found in the first of Pope's Moral 
Essays^ where they are most happily and forcibly illus- 
trated by the character of the Duke of Wharton. 

** Search, then, the ruling passion : there alone 
Tlie wild are constant, and the canning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the £Use sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 
This dew, once fonnd, nnrarels all the rest, 
The proflpeet dean, and Wharton stands confessed, — 
Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our dajs. 
Whose ruline passion was the lust of praise. 
Bom with vi%ate*er could win it from the wise, 
Women and foob must like him, or he dies. 

^ • • • • • 

Ask jon why Wharton broke through ererj rule ? 
*T was all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 
Natnre well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular and Whuton plain." 

I have only to add to these observations of Pope, 
that I believe the inconsistencies he describes are chiefly 
to be found in the conduct of men whose ruling prin- 
ciple of action is vanity. I have already remarked, 
that while every other principle which gains an ascen- 
dant over the rest has a tendency to systematize our 
course of action, vanity has, on the contrary, a tenden- 
cy to disorganize it, leading us always to look abroad 
for our rule of conduct, and thereby rendering it as wa- 
vering and inconsistent as the opinions and fashions of 
mankind. Where vanity, therefore, is the ruling pas- 
sion of any individual, a want of system may be re- 
garded as a necessary consequence of his general char- 
acter. 

IV. Why the Desire of Happiness should be account" 
ed a Rational^ and not an Instinctive^ Principle of Ac' 
tian.] From the foregoing considerations it sufliciently 
appears how much the nature of man is discriminated 
from that of the brutes, in consequence of the compre- 
hensive view which his reason enables him to take of 
his different principles of action, and of the deliberate 
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choice be has it in his power to make of the geneml 

Elan of dondnct he is to puisne. There is another, 
owever, and a very important respecti in which the ra- 
tional nature differs from the animal, -» that it is aUe 
to form the notion of kt^^rinessj or wkai is good for U 
upon the wkole^ and to deliberate about the most effec- 
tual means of attaining it. It is owing to this distin- 
guishing prerogative of onr species that we can avail 
ourselves of our past experience in avoiding those en- 
joyments which we know will be succeeded by suffering, 
and in submitting to lessor evils which we know are to 
be instrumental in procuring us a ffreater accession of 
good. ^ Bed inter nominem et be&nam/' says Cicero, 
^ hoc maximd interest, quod hsBC tantiun qnantikm sensu 
movetur, ad id solum quod adest, ouodque pnesens est, 
se accommodat, pauUulum admoaum sentiens pmteri- 
tum aut futurum. Homo autem, quoniam rationis est 
particeps, per quam consequentia cernit, causas rerum 
videt, earumque preegressus et antecessiones non igno- 
rat; similitudines comparat, et rebus prsesentibus ad- 
jungit atque annectit futuras ; facile totius vitse cursum 
videt, ad eamque degendam prceparat res necessarias." * 
It is implied in the very idea of happiness that it is 
a desirable object, and therefore self-love is an active 

Erinciple very different from those which have been 
itherto considered. These, for aught we know, may 
be the effect of arbitrary appointment, and they have 
accordingly been called implanted principles, or princi- 
ples resulting from a positive accommodation of the 
constitution of man to the objects with which he is 
surrounded. The desire of happiness may be called a 
rational principle of action, being peculiar to a rational 
nature, and inseparably connected with it It is im- 

* De Off.y Lib. 1. 4. **Bat between man and the lower animals there 
is in other respects the greatest difference. The latter, gnided by the im- 
pulse of then* senses alone, are confined to what is present, or near, with a 
yerj slight knowled^ of the past or the futnre. Man, however, who par- 
takes of reason, disangnishes the causes and the conseqaences of events, 
observes their progress, compares similar circnmstances, connects the past 
with the future, surveys the whole course of life, and makes the necessary 
provision for its well-being.** 
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possible to conceive a being capable of forming the 
notions of happiness and misery, to whom the one 
shall not be an object of desire, and the otUer of 
aversion.* 

V. Objections to the Term Self-love.] In prefixing 
to this chapter the title of Self-love^ the ordinary 
language of modern philosophy has been followed, as 
I am always anxious to avoid unnecessary innovations 
in the use of words. The expression, however, is ex- 
ceptionable, for it suggests an analogy (where there is 
none in fact) between that regard which every rational 
being must necessarily have to his own happiness, and 
those benevolent affections which attach us to our 
fellow-creatures. There is surely nothing in the former 
of these principles analogous to the affection of love ; 
and, therefore, to call it by the appellation of self-love 
is to suggest a theory with respect to its nature, and 
a theory which has no foundation in truth. 

The WOTd ifnKmnia was used among the Greeks 
nearly in the same sense, and introduced similar inac- 
curacies into their reasonings concerning the principle 
of morals. In our language, however, the impropriety 
does not stop here ; for not only is the phrase self-love 
used as synonymous with the desire of happiness, but 
it is often confounded (in consequence of an unfor- 
tunate connection in their etymology) with the word 
selfishness^ which certainly, in strict propriety, denotes 
a very different disposition of mind. In proof of this 

* From this oonstitatioii of the haman mind, as at once iouUive and 
rational, arise necessarily the emotions of hope and fear, joy and sorrow. 
The pleasurable emotion arising from good m expectation is called Aone, 
the painfol emotion arising from apprehended evil is called fear. The 
words joy, and Morrow are more general, applici^le alike to the emotions 
arising from the experience and from the apprehension of good and of evil. 
The interest which onr benevolent affections give ns in the concerns of 
others inspires as (more particularly in the case of those to whom wo are 
fondly attached) with emotions analogoos to those which have a reference 
to oar own condition. 

The laws which regnlate these emotions connected with the sensitive 
nature of man deserve a carefal examination ; bat the subject docs not 
fall under the present part of mv plan. 

10 
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it is sufficient to observe, that the word $e^dUUs$ is 
always used in an un&voiable sense, wheieae self-love, 
or the desire of happiness, is inseparable from oar 
nature as rational and sensitive beings. 

The mistaken notion that vice consists in an exces- 
sive self-love naturally arose from the application of the 
term 8elf4ove^ or ^iXavrl^ to express the desire of hap- 
piness. As benevolence, m the love of mankind, con- 
stitutes, in the opinion of many moralists, the whole 
of virtue, so it was not nnnatoral to conclude that the 
love of ourselves f which this mode of speaking seems 
to contrast with benevcdmioe) was the radic^ source 
of all the vices. And, accordingly, this condnsion has 
been adopted by many writers, both ancient and 
modern. ** If we scan,^ says Dr. Barrow, ^ the partic- 
ular nature, and search into the original causes of the 
several kinds of naughty dispositions in our souls, and 
of miscarriages in our lives, we shall find inordinate 
self-love to be a main ingredient, and a common 
source of them all, so that a divine of great name had 
some reason to affirm that original sin (or that innate 
distemper from which men generally become so very 

1>rone to evil and averse to good) doth consist in self- 
ove disposing us to all kinds of irregularity and 
excess." In this passage, Dr. Barrow refers to the 
opinion of Zuinglius, who has expressly called self-love 
the original or radic^ sin in our nature. '< Est ergo 
ista ad peccandum amore sui propensio, peccatum 
originale." 

It is chiefly, however, from some of our English 
moralists that this notion concerning the nature of 
vice has derived its authority ; and the plausibility of 
their reasonings on the subject has been much aided 
by that indiscriminate use of the words self-love and 
selfishness of which I have already taken notice. 

I shall afterwards have occasion to show that vice 
does not consist in an excessive regard to our own 
happiness. At present I shall only remark, in addition 

* Sennon, On Sdf-Lfwt in yefiejxii. 
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to what was said above with respect to the distinction 
between the meanings of the words self-love and self- 
ishness^ that the former is so far from expressing any 
thing blamable, that it denotes a principle of action 
which we never sacrifice to any of our implanted 
appetites, desires, or affections without incurring re- 
morse and self-condemnation. When we see, for 
example, a man enslaved by his animal appetites, so 
far from considering him as under the influence of^ an 
excessive self-love, we pity and despise him for neglect- 
ing the higher enjoyments which are placed within 
his reach. Accordingly, those very authors who tell us 
that vice consists in an inordinate self-love are forced 
to confess that there are some senses of the word in 
which it expresses a worthy and commendable princi- 
ple of action. " Reason," says Dr. Barrow, " dictateth 
and prescribeth to us, that we should have a sober 
regard to our true good and welfare ; to our best inter- 
est and solid content ; to that which (all things being 
rightly stated, considered, and computed) will in the 
end prove most beneficial and satisfactory to us; a 
self-love working in prosecution of such things, com- 
mon sense cannot but allow and approve." * — " tov /mV 
oya^," says Aristotle, " ad <^iXavroi/ civat." And in another 
passage of the same chapter, " A<J{«€ y iv 6 tolovtos /xoXXoy 

c2ki« <f>tkavTOt, J 

As a further proof that selfishness is not synonymous 
with the desire of happiness, it may be observed, that, 
although we apply the epithet selfish to avarice and to 
low private sensuality, we never apply it to the desire 
of knowledge or to the pursuits of virtue, which are 
certainly sources of more exquisite pleasure than riches 
or sensuality can bestow. 

" Tet at the darkened eye, the withered fiice, 
The hoary head, I never will repine : 
But spare, O time ! whate'er of mental grace, 
Of candor, love, or sympathy divine, 
Whate'er of fancy's ray, or friendship's flame, was mine." 

• Sermon. On Stff-Lore in general. 

t Etfdc, Nic, Lib. IX. Cap. viii "A pood man must be a lover of 
himself." *' Such a man would seem to be the greatest of self-lovers." 
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it has on the conduct Neither our animal appetites, 
nor avarice, nor curiosity, nor the desire of moral im- 
provement, arise from self-love, but some of these 
active principles disconnect us with society more than 
others ; and consequently, though they do not indicate 
a greater regard for our own happiness, they betray a 
greater unconcern about the happiness of our neigh- 
bours. The pursuits of the miser have no mixture 
whatever of the social affections ; on the contrary, they 
continually lead him to state his own interest in op- 
position to that of other men. The enjoyments of the 
sensualist all expire within his own person ; and, there- 
fore, whoever is habitually occupied in the search of 
them must of necessity neglect the duties which he 
owes to mankind. It is otherwise with the desire of 
knowledge, which is always accompanied with a strong 
desire of social communication, and w^ith the love of 
moral excellence, which, in its practical tendency, co- 
incides so remarkably with benevolence, that many au- 
thors have attempted to resolve the one principle into 
the other. How far their conclusion, in this instance, 
is a necessary consequence of the premises from which 
it is deduced, will appear hereafter. 

The foregoing observations coincide so remarkably 
with a passage in Aristotle's Ethics^ that 1 am tempted 
to quote it at length in the excellent English transla- 
tion of Dr. Gillies. After stating the same inconsisten- 
cies in our language about self-love which Dr. Ferguson 
has pointed out, Aristotle proceeds thus : — 

" These contradictions cannot be reconciled but* by 
distinguishing the different senses in which man is said 
to love himself. Those who reproach self-love as a vice 
consider it only as it appears in worldlings and volup- 
tuaries, who arrogate to themselves more than their due 
share of wealth, power, or pleasure. Such things are 
to the rhultitude the objects of earnest concern and ea- 
ger contention, because the multitude regards them as 
frizes of the highest value, and, in endeavouring to at- 
tain them, strives to gratify its passion at the expense 
of its reason. This kind of self-love, which belongs to 

10* 
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the contemptible mtiltitiide, is donbUesB obnoxiom to 
blame, and in this accqptation the word is generally 
taken. Bat should a man assume a pfreeminence in 
exercising justice, temperance^and other virtues, though 
sach a man has really more tme self-loye than the mul- 
titude, yet nobody would impute this afiection to him 
as a crime. Yet he takes to himself the fairest and 
greatest of all goods, and those tiie most acceptable to 
the ruling principle in his nature, which is properly Ainr- 
selfj in the same manner as the sovereignty in every 
community is that which most properly constitutes the 
state. He is said, also, to have, or not to have, the 
command of himsdf^ just as this princiide bears sway, 
or as it is subject to control ; and those acts are consid- 
ered as most voluntary whidi proceed from this legisla- 
tive or sovereign power. Whoever cherishes and grati- 
fies this ruling psurt of his nature is strictly and pecu- 
liarly a lover of himself, but in a quite different sense 
from that in which self-love is regarded as a matter of 

Siroach ; for all men approve and praise an affection 
culated to produce the greatest private and the great- 
est public happiness; whereas they disapprove and 
blame the vulgar kind of self-love, as often hurtful to 
others, and always ruinous to those who indulge it" * 

• Aristotle's Ethics, Book IX. Chap. viii. 

JonffToy aocoants thus for the appearance of self-loTe (i^'gme) in human 
nature : — ** The faculties, as Ions as they are abandoned to the impulse of 
the passionSf obey that passion which happens to be the strongest at the 
time, from which a twofold inconvenience ensues. In the first place, the 
passions are of all tilings the most unstable, the dominion of one being 
almost immediately supplanted by that of another, so that the faculties 
while under their exclusive control are incapable of continuous and con* 
nectcd effort, and consequently nothing of importance is effected. And, 
again, the good found in the satisfaction of the dominant passion at the 
moment often leads to serious evil, while, on the other hand, the evil of its 
not 1)cing satisfied oflen results in great and permanent good ; from which 
it appears that nothing is less favorable to the attainment of our highest 
good than this exclusive dominion of the passions. Reason is not slow to 
discover this, or to conclude from it that, in order to obtain the highest 
possible good, our effective force must no longer be the prey of the me- 
chanical impulse of the passions. It sees, on the contrary, how much bet- 
ter it would be, if, instead of being hurried away each instant by such im- 
pulse to the gratification of some new passion, it were freed from this con- 
straint, aad diracled exdusrrely to the realiation of the interest of all the 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE MOBAL FACULTY. 

Section L 
the moral faculty not resolvable into self-love. 

L Jhdy and Interest not the same.] As some authors 
have supposed that vice consists in an excessive regard 

pASfions taken together,— that ib to eaj, tiie greatest good of oar whde 
nature. Mbreover, with the same degree of clearness tmit oar reason con- 
ceiTes this coarse to be wise, it also conceives it to be practicable. We are 
certainly capable of jud^ng what the highest good m our natore is ; our 
reason enables as to do it Eqnallpr certain is it that we can, if we please, 
take possession of oar own facalties, and employ them to carry out this 
idea of our reason. That we hare Uiis power has been revealed even an- 
der the exclasive empire of passion ; we have felt it in the spontaneous 
effort by which, in order to satisfy the dominant passion for the time being, 
we have concentrated all onr forces on a single point. It is only nccessaiy 
that we should do voluntarily what before we have done spontaneously, 
andyVee leiU appears. No sooner is this great revolution conceived, than 
it is acooroplished. A new principle of action springs up within us, inter' 
est well wMuntood^ — a principle which is not a passion, but an idea ; not a 
blind and instinctive prompting of our nature, but an intelligible, deliber- 
ate, and rational purpose ; not an impulse, but a motive. Finding a point of 
support in this motive, the natural power we have over our faculties takes 
these faculties under its control, and in its effort to direct them according 
to this motive shakes off the bondage of the passions, and becomes itself 
more and more developed and free. From this time our active powen 
are delivered from the irregular, vacillating, and turbulent empire of the 
passions, and become submissive to the law of reason, which considers what 
will be for the greatest possible satisfaction of our tendencies, that is to 
say, the higfhest eood of the individual, or self-interest well understood.^' — > 
Com de Droit Aaturel, Le^on II. See the whole of this Lecture and the 
following one in the original, or in Mr. Channing's translation. 

No writer has treated the subject of self-love with so much care and 
minnteness of discrimination as Jeremy Bentham, in the first volume of 
his IntrodtKticn to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. Here we have 
what has been cidled his Moral Arithmetic, by which he thinks to deter- 
mine the relative value of different ** lots of pleasure or pain " ; and also 
what has been called his Moral Dynamics, or the doctrine of forces, mo- 
tives, or sanctions, by which self-love, and through that the human will, is 
influenced and determined in all cases. 

Paley, not content with making pleasure, considered as constituting hu- 
man happiness, the only ultimate object of human ptursuit, denies that the 
rational and moral pleasures, as such, are entitled to more reganl than the 
rest. ^ In thid inquiry," says he, ** I will omit much usoal declamation on 
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to our own happiness, so others have gone into the op- 
posite extreme, by representing virtae as merely a matter 
of prudence J and a sense of duty but another name for 
a rational self -love. This view A the snbject is far from 
being unnatoral ; for we find that these two principles 
lead in general to the same coarse of action ; and we 
have every reason to' believe, that, if our knowledge of 
the universe were more extensive, they would be found 
to do so in all instances whatever. Accordingly, by 
many of the best of the ancient moraHsts, oar sense of 
duty was considered as resolvable into self-love, and 
the whole of ethics was reduced to this question. What 
is the supreme good? or, in other vrords, What is most 
conducive, on the whole, to our happiness ? * The same 
opinion, as will soon appear, has b^n adopted by vari- 
ous philosophers of the first eminence in England, and 
was long the prevailing system on the Continent 

That we have, however, a sense of duty, which is not 
resolvable into a regard to our happiness, appears from 
various considerations. 

11. First Argument, Expressed by distinct Terms in 
all LangTiages^ There are, in all languages, words 
equivalent to duty and to inter est^ which men have con- 
stantly distinguished in their signification. They coin- 
cide in general in their applications, but they convey 
very different ideas. When I wish to persuade a man 
to a particular action, I address some of my arguments 

the dignity and capacity of onr nature ; the snperiority of Ae seal to the 
body, of the rational to the animal part of oar constitution; upon the 
worthineAS, refinement, and delicacy of some satisfiictions, or the mean- 
ne^Sf grossness, and sensqality of others ; because I hold that pleasures 
differ in nothing but in continuance and intensity.** — Moral Philosophy^ 
Book I. Chap. vi. Dr. Whcwell, in the Preface to his edition of Sir James 
Mackintosh's DisseriaJtion on the Progress of Ethical Philosovhy^ says of this 
passa^ — " If we coald use snch a term without an unbecoming disre- 
spect towards a Tirtuons and useful writer, this opinion mij^ht properly he 
called brutis/i^ since it recognizes no difference between the pleasures of 
man and those of the lowest animals." 

For a very original and ingenious speculation respecting the nature of 
eelf-Iove and the natural disinterestedness of the human mind, see Haxliit's 
Essmfs on the Principles of Human Action, Also his UUrant Remains, £»- 
•ay X^ On Self-love. 
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to a sense of duty, and others to the regard he has to 
his own interest I endeavour to show him that it is 
not only his duty, but his interest, to act in the way 
that I recommend to him. 

This distinction was expressed among the Roman 
moralists by the words honestum and tUile, Of the 
former Cicero says, ^ Quod vere dicimus, etiamsi a nuUo 
laudetur, natura esse laudabile." * 

The tA ffoX^ among the Greeks corresponds, when ap- 
plied to the conduct, to the honestum of the Romans. 
Dr. Reid remarks that the word KoBffKw (ojfficium) ex- 
tended both to the honestum and the uiUe^ and compre- 
hended every action performed either from a sense of 
duty, or from an enlightened regard to our true inters 
estf In English we use the word reasonable with the 
same latitude, and indeed almost exactly in the same 
sense in which Cicero defines officium : — ^' Id quod cur 
factum sit ratio probabilis reddi potest" ^ In treating 
of such offices^ Cicero, and PancBtius before him, first 
point out those that are recommended to us by our 
love of the honestum^ and next those that are recom- 
mended by our regard to the utile. 

This distinction between a sense of duty and a re- 
gard to interest is acknowledged even by men whose 
moral principles are not the purest, nor the most con- 
sistent What unlimited confidence do we repose in 
the conduct of one whom we know to be a man ofhonor^ 
even in those cases in which he acts out of the view 
of the world, and where the strongest temptations of 
worldly interest concur to lead him astray ! We know 
that his heart would revolt at the idea of any thing 
base or unworthy. Dr. Reid observes that what we 
call honoTj considered as a principle of conduct, '^ is 



* De Offic., Lib. I. 4. ** Which, thoneh none should praise it, we main- 
tain with trnUi to be of itself praisewortny.** 

t Eatcati on the Active Powers^ Essay III. Part m. Chap. v. 

I De Offic.f Lib. I. 3. '* That, for the doing of which a reasonable mo- 
tire can be assigned." Bnt, as Sir W. Hamilton says in a note to the pas- 
sage in Reid, " this definition does not apply to /co^/cov or officium in gen- 
eral, bat only to KoBrJKov fUaw, officium commune,^ — £o. 
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only another name for a regard to datr^ to reotitade, 
to propriety of conduct" This, I think, u going rather 
too far; for, although the two principlea ooinoide m 
general in the direction thef give to our conduct, they 
do not coincide always ; the principle of honor being 
liable, from its nature and origin, to be most unhappily 
perverted in its applications by a bad education and the 
influence of fashion. At the same time, Dr. Beid's re- 
mark is perfectly in point, for the principle of honor is 
plainly grafted on a sense of duty, and n ecessa r i ly pre- 
supposes its existence. 

Dr. Paley, one of the most Kealous advocates for the 
selfish system of morals, admits the fact on which the 
foregoinff argument proceeds, bat endeavours to evade 
the conmusion by means of a theory so extraordinary, 
that I shall state it in his own words. ^ There is al- 
ways understood to be a difference between an act of 
prudence and an act of duty. Thus, if I distrusted a man 
who owed me a sum of money, I should reckon it an 
act of prudence to get another person bound with him ; 
but I should hardly call it an act of duty. On the 
other hand,. it wouJd be thought a very unusual and 
loose kind of language to say, that, as I had made such 
a promise, it was prudent to perform it ; or that, as my 
friend, when he went abroad, placed a box of jewels 
in my hands, it would be prudent in me to preserve it 
for him till he returned. 

" Now, in what, you will ask, does the difference con- 
sist^ inasmuch as, according to our account of the mat- 
ter, both in the one case and the other, in acts of duty 
as well as acts of prudence, we consider solely what we 
ourselves shall gain or lose by the act 

'^ The difference, and the only difference, is this ; that 
in the one case we consider what we shall gain or lose 
in the present world; in the other case, we consider 
also what we shall lose or gain in the world to come." * 

* Moral Philoaophif, Book II. Chap. iii. It is in view of passnges like 
these that Dr. Brown expresses himself with indignant severity. " This 
form of the selfish sjstem, which has been embraced by many tlheological 
writers of undoabt^ piety and purity, is notwithstanding, i cannot bat 
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On this curious passage I have no comment to offer. 
A sufficient answer to it may, I trust, be derived from 
the following reasonings. In the mean time, it will be 
allowed to be at least one .presumption of an essential 
distinction between the notions of duty and of interest, 
that there are different words to express these notions 
in all languages, and that the most illiterate of man- 
kind are in no danger of confounding them together. 

III. Second Ai^ument. Moral Emotions differ from 
all others in Kind] But, secondly, the emotions arising 
from the contemplation of what is right and wrong in 
conduct are different both in degree and in kind from 
those which are produced by a calm regard to our own 
happiness. Of this, I think, nobody can doubt, who 
considers with attention the operation of our moral 
principles in cases where their effects are not counter- 
acted or modified by a combination with some other 
principles of our nature. In judging, for example, of our 
otan conduct, our moral powers are warped by the influ- 
ence of self-partiality and self-deceit ; and, accordingly, 

think, as degrading to the human character as any other form of the doc- 
trine of absolute selfishness ; or rather, it is in itself the most dcCTading 
of all the forms which the selfish system can assume : because, while the 
■eUishness which it maintains is as iU>8olute and unremitting as if the ob- 
jects of personal gain were to be found in the wealth, or honors, or sen- 
sual pleasures of Siis earth, this very selfishness is rendered more offensive 
by the noble image of the Deity which is continually presented to our 
mind, and presented in all his benerolence, — not to be loved, but to be 
I courted with a mockery of affection. The sensualist of the common sys- 
• tern of selfishness, who never thinks of any higher object in the pursuit of 
j the little pleasures which he is miserable enough to regard as happiness, 
'■ seems to me, even in the brutal stupidity in which he is sunk, a being more 
worthy of esteem than the selfish o/cmother life ; to whose view God is ever 
present, but who view him aJways only to feel constantly in their heart 
that, in loving him who has been the dispenser of all these blessings which 
they have enjoyed, and who has revealed himself in the glorious character 
of the diffuser'of an immortality of happiness, they love not the Giver him- 
self but only the gifts which they have received, or the gifts that are prom- 
ised." — Pluhsaphu of the Human Mindy Lect. LXXIX- Wainewright en- 
deavours to defend JPalcy against these and other charges. Vindication of 
Dr. P<dey9 Theory of Morals, Cliap. iv., et passim. 

The strict followers of Palev generally hold that we are indebted to the 
Chrbtian revelation for our belief in a future retribution. If so, it would 
acem to follow from the passage in the text that none but Christians, or 
those who might be Christians, have any thing to do with " duties.** — Ed.' 
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we daily see men oommiti wHh on t anjnmone, aottonsi 
which, if perfonned by aDother penoB» they waoU 
have regarded with the liveliest eentinienta of indigna* 
tion and abhonenoe. Bveiijn this last ease the ezpcri* 
ment is not always perfectly £air; for wheee the laelor 
has been previondy known to ns, onr judgment is gen* 
erally affected, in a greater or km dc^pee, by onr pre* 
possessions or bv onr prejudices. In contemplating the 
characters exhibited in histories and in novels, the emo* 
tions we fed are the immediate and the ]^mne result 
of our moral constitation ; and although they may be 
stronger in some men than in others^ yet they am in all 
distinctly perceivable, even in those whose want of ten^ 
per and of candor reoder them soaioely eonseions of tbe 
distinction of right and wrong in the conduct of thcsr 
neighbours and acquaintance. And hence, probably, 
(we may observe by the way,) the chief origin of the 
pleasure we experience in this sort of reading. Tbe 
representations of tbe stage, however, afford the most 
favorable of ail opportunities for studying tbe moral 
constitution of man. As tbe mind is here perfectly in- 
different to tbe parties whose character and conduct are 
the subject of tbe fable, tbe judgments it forms can 
hardly fail to be impartial, and tbe feelings arising from 
these judgments are much more conspicuous in tbeir 
external effects than if tbe play were perused in tbe 
closet; for every species of cntnusiasm operates more 
forcibly when men are collected in a crowd. On sucb 
an occasion tbe slightest bint suggested by tbe poet 
raises to transport tbe passions oi tbe audience, and 
forces involuntary tears from men of tbe greatest re- 
serve and tbe most correct sense of propriety. The 
crowd does not create tbe feeling, nor even alter its na- 
ture ; it only enables us to remark its operation on a 
greater scale. In these cases we have surely no time 
for reflection ; and, indeed, tbe emotions of wbicb we 
are conscious are sucb as no speculations about our 
own interest could possibly excite. It is in situations 
of this kind that we most completely forget ourselves 
as individuals, and feel the most sensibly the existence 
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of those moral ties by which Heaven has been [leased 
to bind mankind together. 

IV. Third Argument. The Expediency of Virtue noi 
obvious to common Experience.] Although philosophers 
have shown that a sense of duty and an enlightened 
regard to our own happiness conspire in most instances 
to give the same direction to our conduct, so as to put 
it beyond a doubt that, even in this world, a virtuous 
life is true wisdom, yet this is a truth by no means ob« 
▼ious to the common sense of mankind, but deduced 
from an extensive view of human affairs, and an accu- 
rate investigation of the remote consequences of our 
different actions. It is from experience and reflection, 
therefore, we learn the connection between virtue and 
happiness ; and, consequently, the great lessons of mo- 
rality which are obvious to the capacity of all mankind 
<x>uld never have been suggested to them merely by a 
regard to their own interest Indeed, this discovery 
which experience makes to us of the connection b^ 
tween virtue and happiness, both in the case of indi- 
viduals and of political societies, furnishes one of the 
most pleasing subjects of speculation to the philosopher, 
as it places in a striking point of view the unity of de- 
sign which takes place in our constitution, and opens 
encouraging and delightful prospects with respect to 
the moral government of the Deity. 

It is a just and beautiful observation of Dr. Reid, 
that " although wise men have concluded that virtue is 
the only road to happiness, this conclusion is founded 
chiefly upon the natural respect men have for virtue, 
and the good and happiness that is intrinsic to it, and 
arises from the love of it If we suppose a man al- 
together destitute of this principle, who considered 
virtue as only the means to another end, there is no 
reason to think that he would ever take it to be the 
'road to happiness, but would wander for ever seeking 
this object where it is not to be found." • 

* EstavM on the Active Powers^ Essay IIL Part III. Chap. ir. 

11 
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This obaenratbn leads me to ramaA forthar, that, 
the man who is most saooessfiil in the parsnit of hap- 
piness is not he who proposes it to himself as the 
great object of his pursuit. ^To do so, and to be con- 
tinually occupied with schemes on the sobjecti woald 
fill the mind with anxious coiqectores about fotmity, 
and with perplexing calculations of the vaiions chan- 
ces of good and evU. Whereas the man whose mlinff 
principle of action is a sense of duty conducts himseu 
m the business of life with boldnessi consistency, and 
dignity, and finds himself rewarded with that hapjMness 
which so often eludes the pursuit of those who exert 
every faculty of the mind in order to attain it. 

Something very similar io this takes pkoe with re- 
gard to nations. From the earliest accounts of man- 
kind, pioliticians have been employed in deirising schemes 
of national aggrandizement, and have proceeded on the 
supposition that the prosperity of their own country 
could only be advanced by depressing all others around 
them. It has now been shown, with irresistible evi- 
dence, that those views were founded on mistake, and 
that the prosperity of a country is intimately connected 
with that of its neighbours, insomuch that the enlight- 
ened statesman, instead of embarrassing himself with 
the care of a meu^hine whose parts have become too 
complicated for any human comprehension, finds his la- 
bor reduced to the simple business of observing the rules 
of Justice and humanity. It is remarkable, that, long 
before the date of these profound speculations in poli- 
tics, for which we are inaebted to Mr. Smith and to the 
French economists, F6nelon was led merely by the 
goodness of his heart, and by his speculative conviction 
of the intimate connection between virtue and happi- 
ness under the moral government of Crod, to recom- 
mend a free trade as an expedient measure in policy, 
and to reprobate the mean ideas of national jealousy, 
as calculated to frustrate the very ends to which they 
are supposed to be subservient Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that, as in conducting the affairs of private life, 
^ the integrity of the upright man " is his surest guide, 
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to, in managing the affairs of a great empire, a strong 
sense of jastice, and an ardent zeal for the rights and 
for the happiness of mankind, will go further to form a 
great and successful statesman than the most perfect 
acquaintance with political details, unassisted by the 
dUbrection of these inward monitors. 

An author, too, in our own country, of sound judg- 
ment, and of very accurate commercial information, 
and who was one of the first in England who turned 
the attention of the public to those liberal notions con- 
cerning trade which are now become so prevalent, ac- 
knowledges that it was by a train of reasoning a priori 
that he was led to his conclusions. ^ Can we suppose," 
says he, " that Divine Providence has reaUy constituted 
the order of things in such a sort, as to make the rule 
of natural self-preservation inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principle of universal benevolence, and the do- 
ing as we would be done by ? For my own part, I 
must confess, I never could conceive that an all-wise, 
just, and benevolent Being would contrive one part of 
his plan to be so contradictory to the other as here sup- 
posed, — that is, would lay us under one obligation as 
to morals, and another as to trade; or, in short, to 
make that to be our duty which is not, upon the whole, 
and generally speaking, (even without the considera- 
tion of a future state,) our interest likewise. 

'' Therefore I concluded a priori that^ there must be 
Bonie flaw or other in the preceding arguments, plausi- 
ble as they seem, and great as they are on the foot 
of human authority. For though the appearance of 
things at first sight makes for this conclusion, 'that 
poor countries must inevitably carry away the trade 
firom rich ones, and consequently impoverish them,' the 
fact itself cannot be so." * 

V. Fourth Af^ment. Moral Judgments in Children 
precede the Calculations of Prudence.] The same con- 



* Tacker'fl Four TracU on Political and Commercial SuhjecU^ Tract L 
11.80. 



dnsion is strongly confirmed by ike earfy period of Ufo 
at which our moral judgments make their appearance, 
long before children are able to form the gemral wMom 
of happinessj and, indeed, in the very infancy of their 
reason. It is astonishinff how powerfully a child of 
sensibility may be aifected by any simple narration cal- 
culated to rouse the feelings of pity, of generosity, or 
of indignation, and how very early some minds formed 
in a happy mould axe inspired witii a oonsciousness of 
the dignity of their natore, and g^w with the enthusi- 
asm of virtue. Dr. Beattie has beantifiilly painted 
these openings of the moral character in the description 
he gives of we ethet produced on bis young Edwin by 
the fine old ballad of 2%e Babes in the Wood. 

" Bat when to liorror Us amtienient roM, 

A gentlar rtrmin the heMme mwJd lehMiie, — 

A tale of nind life, a tale of woee^ 

The orphan babes and guardian ande fierce. 

O, cmel ! will no pan^ of pitj pierce 

That heart bj loat of lucre seared to stone t 

For sore, if , aught of virtue last, or rerse^ 

To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those helpless orphan babes bj thj fell arts ondone. 

** See where, with berries smeared, with brambles torn, 
The babes now famished lay them down to die ; 
'Midst the wild howl of darksome woods forlorn. 
Folded in one another's arms they lie, 
Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry, 
'For from the town 3ic man returns no more.' 
But thou whA Heaven's just vengeance dar*st defy, 
This deed iWi fruitless tears shall soon deplore, 

When death lays waste thy house, and flames consume thy store. 

** A atiJUd tmiie of tttm^ vindictive joy 

Brightened one moment Edwin's starting tear; — 

' But why should gold man's feeble mind decoy, 

And innocence thus die by doom severe ? ' 

O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere. 

The assaults of discontent and doubt repel ; 

Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere, 

But let us hope, — to doubt is to rebel, ^— 
Let us exult in hope tliat all shall yet be well." * 



* 7^ Minstrel J Book I. For a more extended statement of the proofs 
of man's moral nature, sec Upham's Mental Philoeophy^ Vol. U. § 207 et 
mq. Also, Lieber's Pditical Ethics, Book I. Chap. II. — £d. 
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Section IL 

examination op hartley's theory op the forma- 
tion of the moral sense by association alone. 

L 2%M Theory eludes but in Part the foregoing' Argur 
ment8.\ The reasoning already stated seem to me to 
fnrnish a sufficient refutation of the selfish theory of 
morals, as it is explained by the greater number of the 
philosophers who have adopted it ; but, before leaving 
the subject, it is necessary for me to take notice of a 
doctrine fundamentally the same, though modified in 
such a manner as to elude some of the foregoing argu- 
ments, — a doctrine which has been maintained of late 
by various English writers of note, and which I suspect 
is at present the prevailing system in that part of the 
island. According to this doctrine, we do, indeed, in 
many cases, approve or disapprove of particular actions, 
without any reference to our own interest at the time ; 
but it is asserted that it was views of self-interest 
which originally created these moral sentiments, and 
led us to associate agreeable or disagreeable emotions 
with human conduct. The origin of the moral faculty, 
in the opinion of these theorists, is precisely analogous 
to that of avarice^ or of any of our other factitious 
principles of action. Money, it will JK)t be disputed, 
is ai first desired merely on account offts subservience 
to the gratification of our natural desires ; but, in pro- 
cess of time, the association of ideas leads us to regard 
it as a desirable thing in itself, without any reference to 
this subservience or utility, and in many cases it con- 
tinues to be coveted with an increasing passion, long 
after we have lost all relish for the enjoyments it ena- 
bles us to purchase. In the same manner, a particular 
action which was at first approved or disapproved of, 
merely on account of its supposed tendency with re- 
spect to our own interest, comes, in process of time, to 
be approved or disapproved of the moment it is men- 
tioned, and without any reflection on our part that we 

11 • 
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are able to recollect Thiu, withont abandoning the 
old selfish principles, they contrive to evade the force of 
the arguments lounded by Hntcheson and others on 
the instatUaneousness with which our moral judgments 
are commonly pronounced. This, if I am not mista- 
ken, is the theory of Dr. Law, of Dr. Bburtley, of Dr. 
Priestley, of Dr. raley, and of Dr. Paley's great oracle 
in philosophy, the author of The lAgM of liatwre Pur*, 
sued* 

I am ready to acknowledge that this refinement on 
the old selfish system gives it a degree of plausibility 
which it did not originwy possess, and obviates ome <u 
the objections to it formerly stated. But it must be re- 
membered that this viraa not the only objection, and 
that there are several others which apply both to the 
old and new hypothesis with equal force. 

Among these arguments, what I would lay the 
principal stress on is the degree of experience and 
reflection necessary for discovering the tendency of 
virtue to promote our happiness, compared with the 
very early period of life when the moral sentiments 
display themselves in their full vigor. 

II. PaUjfs Doctrine^ thai Moral Sentiments are g'en^ 
erated by Imitation^ unsatisfactory*] In answer to this, 
it may perhaps be alleged, that, when once moral ideas 
have been forn|ed by the process already described, 
they are caught by infants from their parents or pre- 
ceptors, by a sort of imitation, and without any reflec- 
tion on their part " There is nothing," says Dr. Paley, 
"which children imitate, or apply more readily, than 
expressions of affection or aversion, of approbation, 
hatred, resentment, and the like ; and when those pas- 
sions and expressions are once connected, (which they 

♦ Hartley, thoag^h he borrowed the hint and general idea from others, 
was chiefly instrumental in giving fonn and currency to this theory, and 
hence it commonly goes under his name. Ohservatioia on Man^ Chap. IV. 
Sect. vi. It has found, perhaps, itt ablest advocate in James Mill, Analytit 
of the Human Mind, Chap. XXIII. With both it is only part of a more 
general theory. — Ed. 
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icon be' by the same association which unites 
words with their ideas,) the passion will follow the 
expression, and attach npon the object to which the 
child has been accustomed to apply the epithet In a 
word, when almost every thing else is learned by imiich 
Hon, can we wonder to find the same cause concerned 
in the generation of our moral sentiments ? " * 

The plausibility of this reasoning arises entirely 
from the address with which the author introduces 
indirect^ a most important fact with respect to the 
human mind ; a fact which, by engrossing the attention 
of the reader, is apt to prevent his perceiving, on a 
superficial view, its inapplicability to the point in dis- 
pute, or at least its insufficiency to establish in its full 
extent the conclusion which is aeduced from it. That 
imitation and the association of ideas have a great in- 
fluence on our moral judgments and emotions, more 
particularly in our early years, every man must be 
sensible who has reflected at all on the subject; and it 
is a fact which deserves the serious consideration of 
all who have any concern in the education of youth. 
But does it therefore follow, that imitation ^nd the 
association of ideas are sufficient to account for the 
origin of the power of moral perception, and for the 
origin of our notions of right and wrong ?t On the 
contrary, the tendency we have in the infancy of our 
reason to follow in our moral judgmonts the example 
of those whom we love and reverence, and the influ- 
ence of association, sometimes in guiding and some- 
times in misleading us in what we praise or blame, 
presuppose the existence of the power of moral judg- 



* Moral Philosophy, Book I. Chap. V. 

t Mr. Stewart nas said in another connection, Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, First Part, Chap. V. Part ii. Sect. ii. : — ** The association of ideas can 
nerer account for the origin of a new notion, or of a pleasure essential! j 
different from all the others which we know. It may, indeed, enable us 
to conceive how a thing indifferent in itself may become a source of 
pleaaare, by being connected in the mind with something else which is 
naturally agreeable ; but it oresupposes^ in every instance, uic existence of 
those notions and those feelings which it is its province to combine.** 
— Ed. 
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nidity And of uM ^mQMnl WftKoi$itif*^m^ wfin^^^iK^ 
The power of these adronlitkMii immm oiPig- the jniiii 
is 8o great, that tb«pe iapcriiape'iio portimkm piairthji 
which we may net be tniiiiM ^ appiOfViiof or io^Mlii 
deron; but wherever tfato Imppras,'! tte^'iopenlkki'ii 
these catMes supposes nsta 4w dbraftMhf is MsissiiM 
of some faculty by whidi we^ave eapfthb ofr be g jinit sg 
approbatioii or bfama Itis^ w ii th yi %id»'«<f leriidA, 
that it is only with respect to jmrfiMsr iiaet^^ ftbti 
education is capaUe et mtahlMling' tts; fe r <e ^ni(l n ' Wb si i 
education pcnrverls tbe fttigBUUSi^ ftjMdMose^ JAe^^sAlBl , 
bv employing the i nskmi&lft lteyfrf oiir mto i il jpiinA> 
dbs. In many oatae tt*wil j»i^letttid'<hati^ b | i « i < to 
by comUninfr a mmity t gf ^ j^ri a e i pl i s agrfUfr iw^^^hf 
associating, for eiai^p^''m''iiwnber ofvworttfir Jlst> li fc 
sitions and amidMe afhalioM -wMi tebMs wIM^^ 
divested of sneh an allfaaoe, wonld be r eg ar de d ai 
mean and contemptible. 

To all this we may add, that our speculative judg- 
ments concerning truth and falsehood^ as well as our 
judgments concerning right and wrongs are liable to 
be influenced by imitation and tbe association of ideas. 
Even in mathematics, when a pupil of a tender age 
enters first on the study of the elements, his judgment 
leans not a little on that of his teacher, and he feels 
his confidence in the truth of his conclurfons sensibly 
confirmed by hi^faith in the superior understanding of 
those whom he looks up to with respect It is only 
by degrees that he emancipates himself from this de- 

Smdence, and comes at last to perceive tbe irresistible 
rce of demonstrative evidence; and yet it will not 
be inferred from this that the power of reasoning is tbe 
result of imitation or of habit. The conclusion men- 
tioned above with respect to tbe power of moral judg- 
ment is equally erroneous. 

III. Pdley*s Statement of the Question as to the Ex- 
istence of a Morai Sense."] Tbe looseness and sophis- 
try of Paley's reasonings on tbe subject of the moral 
faculty may be traced to tbe vague and indistinct con- 
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option be had fonned of the point in question. In 
proof of this I shall transcribe his own words from his 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. It is 
necessary to premise, that he introduces his argument 
against the existence of a moral sense by quoting a 
story from Valerius Maximus, which I shall present 
to my readers in Dr. Paley's version. 

" The father of Caius Toranius had been proscribed 
by the Triumvirate. Caius Toranius, coming over to 
the interests of that party, discovered to the officers 
who were in pursuit of his father's life the place where 
be concealed himself, and gave them withal a descrip- 
tion by which they might distinguish his person when 
they found hiili. The old man, more anxious for the 
safety and fortunes of his son than about the little that 
might remain of his own life, began immediately to 
inquire of the officers who seized him, whether his son 
was well; — whether he had done his duty to the satis- 
faction of his generals. ' That son,' replied one of the 
officers, ' so dear to thy affections, betrayed thee to us ; 
by his information thou art apprehended and diest.' 
The officer with this struck a poniard to his heart, and 
the unhappy parent fell, not so much affected by his 
fate as by the means to which he owed it" 

" Now," says Dr. Paley, " the question is, whether, 
if this story were related to the wild boy caught some 
years ago in the woods of Hanover, or to a savage 
without experience and without instruction, cut off in 
his infancy from all intercourse with his species, and 
consequently under no possible influence of example, 
authority, education, sympathy, or habit, — whether, I 
say, such a one would feel, upon the relation, any de- 
gree of that sentiment of disapprobation of Toranius^ s 
conduct which we feel, or not. 

" They who maintain the existence of a moral sense, 
of innate maxims, of a natural conscience, that the love 
of virtue and hatred of vice are instinctive, or the per- 
ception of right and wrong intuitive, (all of which are 
only different ways of expressing the sam6 opinion,) 
affirm that he would. 
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^ They who deny the existence €i a monl eente, 
&;a, affirm that he would not . 

^< And npon this issae is joined.*** 

To those who are at all aeqnainted with the history 
of this dispute, it mast appear evident that the question 
is here completely misstated; and that, in the whole 
of Dr. Paley's subsequent argument on the ^ sabjecti 
he combats a phantom of his own imaginatidn. The 
opinion which he ascribes to his antaffomsts has been 
loudly and repeatedly disavowed by all the most emi- 
nent moralists who have disputed LockePs reasonings 
against innate pra^ieal prineif^s; and is, indeed, so 
very obviously absurdi that it never oould have been 
for a moment entertained by anv pencm in lua senses. 

Did it ever enter into the nund of tt» wildest the- 
orist to imagine that the sense of seeing would enaUe 
a man, brought up firom the moment of his birth in 
utter darkness, to form a conception of light and col- 
ors T But would it not be equally rash to conclude, 
from the extmvagance of such a supposition, that the 
sense of seeing is not an original part of the human 
frame? 

The above quotation from Paley forces me to re- 
mark farther, that, in combating the supposition of a 
nu}ral senses he has confounded together, as anlp differ^ 
ent ways of eocpressir^ the same opinion^ ^ variety of 
systems, which are regarded by all our best philoso- 
phers, not only as essentially distfnct, but as in some 
measure opposed to each other. The system of Hutch- 
eson, for example, is identified with that of Cudworth, 
to which (as will afterwards appear) it stands in direct 
opposition. But although, in this instance, the author's 
logical discrimination does not appear to much advan- 
tage, the sweeping censure thus bestowed on so many 
of our most celebrated ethical theories has the merit of 
throwing a very strong light on that particular view of 
the subject which it is the aim of his reasonings to es- 
tablish in contradiction to them alLf 

* Moral PhiiotofAjf, Book I. Chap. V. 

t On the sabject of Paley*8 illustration dted in the text. Dr. WhewcU 
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Section III. 
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THE MORAL CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE NOT DIS- 
PROVED BY THE DIVERSITY IN MEN's MORAL JUDG- 
MENTS. 

L Bow far and, in iff hat Way our Moral Nature may 
be affected by Education.] IiLJ;hQ.4)receding.jobserva- 
tions I have endeavoured to prove that the morajjacul- 
ty is an original principle of our constitution, which is 




remarks : — ** To expect to obtain moraTaxioms bj referring the question 
to a jary of savages, oir of men nearly approaching to savages in prejn- . 
dice, i^oranoe» or passion, woald certainly be a very wild expectation ; % 
and I hope it wiU not be considered a defect in any moral system to which 
we may oe led, that it does not satisfy sach an expectation as this. The I 
notion, that an appeal to such a jnnr is the way to test moral axioms, is ^ 
something like Paley's proposal of bringing the narration of an atrocious 
crime before Peter, the wild boy, who was bred up, or rather grew up, like \ 
a wild beast ; and of doing this, in order to discern whether man has a nat- 
vral abhorrence of crime. Paley himself points out the difficulty which ^ 
makes such an experiment impossible : — ^If,' he says, * he could be made* 
to understand the story.' But it is evident that he covid not be made to]^ 
understand the story, except by growing up as a man among men, and 
ctamng to be a wild bop. And. in Uke manner, we must say of a supposed^ 
promiscuous jury of men, by whom you would test our moral axioms, 
If these men are so savage, and ignorant, and passionate, as to have in / 
them the attribatj^ of men imperfKdy wnfddtd^ they cannot tell you what 
moral truths are evident to man as man^ 

And again : — ** Truths ma^ be self-evident when we have made a cer-# 
tain progress in thinking, whpch are not self-evident when we begin to think.# 
And this may be, not bicause the truths thus later discerned are depend-^ 
ent on the prerequisite truths by any l(M^cal tie, or can be inferred from* 
them by argument; but because, by the train of thought by which we^ 
come to see those earlier gleams of truth, the mind is unfolded and instruct- ^ 
ed, so as to perceive the later and fuller light. This may be so, because^ 
in the process of thought thus previously gone through we have learnt to^ 
classify and distin^ish the actions of men around us, or our own feelings 
and impulses within us. It may be that to groups and classes and rela- 1 
tions or emotions and sentiments we have given names ; and tiiat through ^ 
these names language has exercised its power of aiding thought, and has 
enabled us to see what, without such aid, we could not see. In these ways, • 
and in others, moral truths may become evident to us, when we have made 
•ome little advance in the development of our moral nature, and in the * 
power of apprehending such truth ; although, so long as we were half im- f 
Dfutcd by tnc ab«<cnce of any calm and continued thought on such sub-e 
jetts, and by the scantiness of our acquaintance with those relations 4 
among men which are the materials for such thought, we were insensible to 
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not resolvable into any other principle or principles 
J^ojemi^fgl than itsdf; in particular, that it b not 
resolvable in&^self-ftve, or a prudential regard to oar 
own interest. In order, however, complete^ to estabr 
lish the existence of. the moral facull^ as an essential 
and universal part of human natcure, it is. necessarv to 
examine with attention the objections wIEch have been 
stated to this conclusion by some writeflrs, who were 
either aiuuous to dii^fis^ their iqsenmty by accounting 
in a different manner for the origin of our moral ideas, 
or who wished to favor the cause of skeptiinsm by ex.- 

■ ■ » ■ ..— ■■ _..i. — ■ , ■ . 

iht eyidenoe wiildi now teemfw'AMg. Brento ft oAmt of-^ k»' 
, gum mind to make At gvidat wsich, nimlliiwfc k tvidtnt by As «» 
. tare of the honum mind. 

*' And, in tmili, we cuinoc he^ mSdngirkj m dioiild go to imM 
, for the genuine Toke of hnmui imtm. Why riioald It be wippw e d tSet 
men are more properij SMn, becanse in them some of the most important 
attribates of hamanity remain latent and undeveloped 9 If cnltured men 
•ee, as evident in morals, what savages do not see as evident, are not cul- 
tured men still men f And all that they know and think, in addition to 
what savages know and think, did they not come to know it by the use of 
their human faculties ? The early Romans called every ttranger an enemy ; ^ 
every pertgrinuM was hoetit. The later Romans fillra the theatre with 
tfmnders m applause, when the poet made the actor say, 

* * Homo tum^ humani nihil a me alienum puto.* 

* Which of these two was the genuine voice of humanity ? Was not the 
latter evidenU^ the assent to the irresistible evidence of a moral truth 1 
Was that earlier practical denial of this moral truth really the uttennce of 

% a moral conviction ? Was it not an utterance which came from man, not 
« aa the utterance of oomwrtum, but of uncontrolled fear and anger? not an 
« articulate utterance in the name of humanity, but an inarticulate cry, bor- 

* lowing part of its import from the ferine nature of the nation ? It was a 
e trace of the wolf's milk." — Lecturee on Systematic Jl/oro/aify, Lect 11. pp. 

• S4, 38. See also Lieber's Political Ethics, Book 11. Chap, ill., and Sedg- 

• wick's Discount on the Studies of the Universitjf, pp. 57 et seq.^ and Appen- 

• dix (£). 

" Peter the Wild Boy** made a great noise among scientific men in the 
early part of the last century. ^ *' Swift has immoitalized him in his hu- 
morous production, It cannot rain^ but it pours ; or, London strewed with Bar' 

• ities. Linniens gave him a niche in tne Sjfstema Naturoif under the de- 
. Domination of Juwtiis Hanoceranus; Bufibn, De Paauw, and J. J. Rous- 

•eau have extolled him as the true child of nature, the gmuine unsophisticated 

• fman, Monboddo is still more enthusiastic, declaring nis appearance to be 
^ a much more important occurrence than the discovery of the planet Ura- 
% nus.^ — Lawrence's Natural History of Manf Chap. II. He turned out to 

^ be an idiatk boy, who had been lost in the woods, or driven into them and 
abandcmedy about a year before he was brought into such notice. — Ed. 
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plaining away the reality and immutability of moral 
distinctions. « 

Among these objections, that which merits the most 
careful consideration, from the characters of those by 
whom it is maintained, is founded on the possibility of 
explaining the fact without increasing the number of 
original principles in our constitution. The rules of 
morality, it has been supposed, were, in the first in- 
stance, brought to light by the sagacity of philosophers 
and politicians ; and it is only in consequence of the 
influence of education that they appear to form an 
original part of the human frame. The diversity of 
opinions amon^ different nations with respect to the 
morality of particular actions has been considered as a 
strong confirmation of this doctrine. 

But the power of education, although great, is con- 
fined within certain limits. It is, indeed, much more 
extensive than philosophers once believed, as sufficient- 
ly appears from those modern discoveries, with respect 
to the distant parts of the globe, which have so won- 
derfully enlarged our knowledge of human nature, and 
which show clearly that many sentiments and opinions, 
which had been formerly regarded as inseparable from 
the nature of man, are the results of accidental situa- 
tion. If our forefathers, however, went into one ex- 
treme on this point, we seeitl to be at present in no 
small danger of going into the opposite one, by con- 
sidering man as entirely a factitious being, that maybe 
moulded into any form by education and fashion. 

I have said that the power of education is confined 
within certain limits. The reason is obvious, for it is- 
by cooperating with the natural principles of the mind 
that education produces its effects. Nay, this very 
susceptibility of education, which is acknowledged to 
belong universally to the race, presupposes the ex- 
istence of certain principles which are common to all 
mankind. 

The influence of education in diversifying the ap- 
pearances which the moral constitution of man exhib- 
its in different instances depends chiefly on that law of 

12 

\ 
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onr constitution which was formerly called the associa- 
tion of ideas ; and jhia law supposes, in evefy case, 
that there aie opinions and feeUiun essential to the hu- 
man framci by a combination wiw which exteraal dr- 
cnmstances lay hold of the mind, and adapt it to its 
accidental situation. What we daily see happen in 
the trifling article of dress may help dk to conceive 
how the association of ideas operates in matters of 
more serious consequence. Fashion, it is well known, 
can reconcile ns, in the coarse of a few weeks, to the 
most absurd and fantastical ornament ; bat does it fol- 
low from this that fashion conld create oar id^ts of 
beauty and elegance? Doting the time we have seen 
this ornament worn, it has been confined, in a great 
measure, to those whom we consider as modeb of 
taste, and has been gradually associated with the im- 
pressions produced by th^ real elegance of their appear- 
ance and manner. When it pleases by itself, the ef- 
fect is not to be ascribed to the thing considered ab- 
stractedly, nor to any change which our general notions 
of beauty have undergone, but to the impressions with 
which it has been generally connected, and which it 
naturally recalls to the mind. The case is nearly the, 
same with our moral sentiments. A man of splendid 
virtues attracts some esteem also to his imperfections, 
and, if placed in a conspicuous situation, may corrupt 
the moral sentiments of the multitude in the same 
manner in which he may introduce an absurd or fantas- 
tical ornament by his whimsical taste in the articles of 
dress. The commanding influence of Cato's virtues 
seems to have produced somewhat of this eflect on the 
minds of some of his admirers. He was accused, we 
are told, of intemperance in wine ; nor do his apolo- 
gists pretend altogether to deny the charge. << But," 
says one of them, '' it would pe much easier to prove 
that intemperance is a decent and respectable quality, 
than that Cato could be guilty of any vice." " Catoni 
ebrietas objecta est ; et facilius efliciet, quisquis obje- 
oerit, hoc crimen honestum, quam turpem Catonem." 
In general it may be remarked, that as education 
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may vary in particular cases the opinions of individu- 
als with respect to the objects of taste, ^athout being 
able to create our notions of beauty or deformity, of 
grandeur or meanness, so education may vary our 
sentiments with respect to particular actions, but could 
not create our notions of right and wrong, of merit 
and demerit* 

IL Diversity in MerCi Moral Judgments.] With re- 

* It is obserred bj Condorcet in his Elogt on Euler, " That^ if we except 
the common maximt of morality^ there is no one truth which can boast of 
having been so generally adopted, or through such a succession of ages, as 
certain ridiculous and pernicious errors." The assertion, although not 
without some foundation in fact, is manifestly expressed by this author in 
terms too strong and unqualified. I quote it here chiefly on account of 
the remarkable concession which it involves in favor ox the fimdamental 
principles of morality; — a subject on which it has been generally alleged, 
by skeptical writers, that our opinions are more liable thfui on most others 
to be warped by die influence of education and f&shion. 

[Sir James Mackintosh is a strenuous asserter of the general uniformity 
of men's moral judgments. " I do not speak of the theory of morals, 
but of the rule of lire. First examine the fact, and see whether, from the 
earliest times, any improvement, or even any change, has been made in 
the practical rules of human conduct Look at the code of Moses. 
I speak of it now as a mere human composition, without considering its 
sacred origin. Considering it merely in that light, it is the most ancient 
and the most curious memorial of the early history of mankind. More 
than three thousand years have elapsed since the composition of the I'en- 
tateuch ; and let any man, if he is able, tell me in what important respects 
the rule of life has varied since that distant period. Let the Institutes of 
Menu be explored with the same view ; we shall arrive at Uie same conclu- 
sion. Let tne books of false religion be opened ; it will be found that 
their moral system is, in all its grand features, the same. The impostors 
who composed them were compelled to pay this homage to ^e uniform 
moral sentiments of the worla. Examme the codes of nations, those 
authentic depositories of the moral judgments of men ; you everywhere 
And the same rules prescribed, the same duties imposed : even the boldest 
of those ingenious skeptics who have attacked every other opinion has 
spared the sacred and immutable simplicity of the rules of Itfe. In our 
common duties, Bayle and Hume agree with Bossuet and Barrow. 
Such as the rule was at the first dawn of history, such it continues till the 
present day. Ages roll over mankind ; mighty nations pass away like a 
shadow ; virtue done remains the same, immortal and unchangeable." — 
Memoirs^ by his Son, Vol. I. Chap. III. p. 120. 

Even should wp think that the statement, as here made, needs further 
qualification, there can be no doubt that the common opinion errs still 
more on the other side. One reason why the points of difference in morals 
are thought to be more numerous than they really arc is, that these alone 
are made the subject of frequent discussion ; and properly so, because it is 
only in this way that they can be cleared Ap, and reconciled. — Ed.] 
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spect to the historical fiusts which have been quoted 
as proofs that the moral judgments of mankind are 
entirely factitioos, we may venture to assert in generali 
that none of them justify so very extravagant a con- 
clusion; that a great part of them are the e&cts of 
misrepresentation; and that others lead to a conclu- 
sion directly the reverse of what has been drawn from 
them. It would hardly be necessary, in the present 
times, to examine them seriouslvy were it not (ox the 
authority which, in the opinion of many, thev still con- 
tinue to derive firom the sanction of Mr. Loose. 

'* Have there not been whole nationsi'' says this 
eminent philosopher, ^ and those of the most dvilixed 
people, among whom the exposing their childreni 
and leaving them in the fields to perish by want or 
wild beasts, has been the practice, as little condemned 
or scrupled as the begetting them ? Do they not still, 
in some countries, put them into the same graves with 
their mothers, if they die in child-birth, or despatch 
them, if a pretended astrologer declares them to have 
unhappy stars? And are there not places where, at 
a certain age, they kill or expose their parents without 
any remorse at all ? Where, then, are our innate ideas 
of justice, piety, gratitude ; or where is that universal 
consent that assures us there are such inbred rules ? " * 

To this question of Locke's so satisfactory an 
answer has been given by various writers, that it 
would be superfluous to enlarge on the subject here. 
It is sufficient to refer, an the origin of infanticide^ to 
Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments ; f and on the 
alleged impiety among some rude tribes of children 
towards t/ieir parents^ to Charron Sur la Sagesse^ % and 
to an excellent note of Dr. Beattie's in his Essay on 
Fable and Romance, The reasonings of the last two 



* Book I. Chap. III. § 9. 

t Part V. Chap. II. 

I Liv. II. Chap. VIII. Charron^s ailment is evidentlj pointed at cer- 
tain passages in Montai^e*s Essays^ in which that ingenious writer has 
fallen into a train of thought very similar to that which is the grotuidwork 
of Locke'f rcMoningfl against umata pmcUad jnindpla. 
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writers are strongly confirmed by Mr. Ellis, in his 
Voyage for the Discovery of a Northwest Passag^j and 
by Mr. Curtis (afterwards Sir Roger Curtis), in a 
paper containing Some Particulars with Respect to the 
Country of Labradore, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for the year 1773. 

In order to form a competent judgment on facts of 
this nature, it is necessary to attend to a variety of 
considerations which have been too frequently over^ 
looked bv philosophers; and, in particular, to make 
proper allowances for the three following : — 

1. For the different situations in which mankind are 
placed, partly by the diversity in their physical circum- 
stances, and partly by the unequal degrees of civiliza^ 
tion which they have attained. 

2. For the diversity of their speculative opinionsi 
arising from their unequal measures of knowledge or 
of capacity; and, 

3. For the different moral import of the same action 
under different systems of external behaviour. 

III. jFVr5^ Cause of Diversity in Men^s Moral Judg* 
ments. Difference of Condition. (1.) As regards Prop* 
erty.\ In a part of the globe where the soil and cli- 
mate are so favorable as to yield all the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of life with little or no labor 
on the part of man, it may reasonably be expected 
that the ideas of men will be more loose concerning 
the rights of property than where nature has been less 
liberal in her gifts. As the right of property is found- 
ed, in the first instance, on the natural sentiment, that 
the laborer is entitled to the fruits of his own labor, it 
is not surprising that, where little or no labor is re- 
quired for the gratification of our desires, theft should 
be regarded as a very venial offence. There is here 
no contradiction in the moral judgments of mankind. 
Men feel there, with respect to those articles which we 
appropriate with the most anxious care, as we, in this 
part of the world, feel with respect to air, light, and 
water. If a country could be found in which uo in- 

12* 
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justice was apprehended in depriving an iacfiTidiial of 
an enjoyment whidi he had provided for himself by a 
long course of persevering inaustry, the fiset wcnild be 
something to the purpose. But ttif , we may venture 
to say, has not yet been found to be the ease in any 
quarter of the globe. That the circumstance I have 
mentioned is the- true explanation of the prevalence of 
theft in the South Sea Uands, and of the venial light 
in which it is there regarded, appears plainly from the 
accounts of our most mtelligent navigatovs. 

^ There was- another ciieumstanoef^ says Captain 
Cook, speaking of the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, ^ in which the people perfectly resembled the 
other islanders we had visited. At first, on their enter- 
ing the ship, they endeavoured to steal eveiy thing 
they came near, or rather to take U apenfyy as vfhnt 
toe either should not resent^ or not hindisr" (January, 
1778.) 

In another place, talking of the same people: — 
" These islanders," says he, " merited our best com- 
mendations in their commercial intercourse, never 
once attempting to cheat us, either ashore or alongside 
the ships. Some of them, indeed, as already mention- 
ed, at first betrayed a thievish disposition ; or rather, 
they thought that they had a right to every thing they 
could lay their hands on ; but they soon laid aside a 
conduct which we convinced them they could not 
persevere in with impunity." 

In another part of the voyage, (April, 1778,) in 
which he gives an accxjunt of the American Indians 
near King Greorge's Sound, he contrasts their notions 
on the subject of theft with those of the South Sea 
Islanders. " The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
rather than be idle, would steal any thing they could 
lay their hands on, without ever considering whether it 
could be of use to them or no. The novelty of the 
object was with them a sufficient motive for endeav- 
ouring, by any indirect means, to get possession of it ; 
which marked, that in such cases they were rather 
actuated by a childish curiosity than by a dishonest 
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disposition, regardless of the modes of supplying real 
wants. The inhabitants of Nootka, who invaded our 
property, have not such an apology. They were 
thieves in the strictest sense of the word ; for they pil- 
fered nothing from us but what they knew could be 
converted to the purposes of private utility, and had 
a real value^ according to their estimation of things." 
He adds, that he had ^' abundant proof that stealing is 
much practised among themselves " ; — but it is evi- 
dent, from the manner in which he expresses himself, 
that theft was not here considered in the same venial or 
indifferent light as in those parts of the globe where 
the bounty of nature deprives exclusive property of al- 
most all its value.* 

In general it will be found, that the ideas of rude 
nations on the subject of property are precise and de- 
cided, in proportion to the degree of labor to which they 
have been habituated in procuring the means of sub- 
sistence. Of one barbarous people, (the Greenlanders,) 
we are expressly told by a very authentic writer, 
(Crantz,) that their regard to property acquired by labor 
is not only strict, but approaches to superstition. '^ Not 
one of them," says he, '^ will appropriate to himself a 
sea-dog in which he finds one or more harpoons with 
untorn thongs ; nor even carry away drift wood, or 
other things thrown up by the sea, if they are covered 
with a stone^ because they consider this as an indication 
that they have already been appropriated by some other 
person." f 

• See, also, Anderson's Remarks^ Febrnary, 1777, and December, 1777. 

t Higtory of Greenland^ Vol. L p. 181. The following passi^ of Voltaire 
is perhaps liable to the charge of orcr-rcfinemcnt ; but it sufficiently shows 
that he saw clearly the general principle on which the lax opinions of 
some nations on the subject of theft are to be explained. 

** On a bean nous dire, qu'a Laccdemone, le larcin 6toit ordonn6 ; oe 
n'est la qu^un abus dcs mots. La mCme chose que nous i^pellons ^rcm, 
n^etoit point command6e a Lacedemone; mais dans nne ville, oi^ tout 
ctoit en comman, la permission qu'on donnoit de prendre habilcment oe 
c|ue des particuliers s'approprioicnt contre la loi, ^toit unc manii^re de 
^mnir Tesprit de propriete dcfendu chcz ces penples. Le tien et U mien 
ctoit nn crime, dont co que nous appellons iarcin 6toit la pnnition.'*^- 
Voltairc^s Account of NeviotCe Discoveries. Some of his otlicr remarks on 
Locke are rerj cnrioas. 
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IV. (2.) As regards ike Uses cf Mmejf.] Another 
very remarkable iuatanoe of an apparent oiTeruty in 
the moral judgments of mankind occurs in the contra- 
dictory opinions entertained by different ages and na- 
tions on the moral lawfulness of exacting uUerest for 
the use of money. Aristotle, in the first book of his 
Politics (6th chap.), speaking of the various ways of 
getting money, considers agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle as honorable and natural, because the earth itself, 
and all animals, are by nature firuitful ; ^ but to make 
money from money, whiqh is barren and unfruitful,'' he 

!>ronounces ^ to be the worst of all modes of aocumu* 
ation, and the utmost corruption of artificial degen- 
eracy. By commerce,'' he observes, *^ moB^ is perverted 
from the purpose of exchange to that ot gain. Still, 
however, this gain is obtaineid by the mutual transfer 
of different objects ; but usury, by transferring merely 
the same object from one hand to another, generates 
money from money ; and the interest thus generated is 
therefore called 'offspring,' as being precisely of the 
same nature, and of the same specific substance, with 
that from which it proceeds."* — Similar sentiments 
with respect to usury (under which title was compre- 



* Gillies's Translation. The argnment of Aristotle is so extremely ab- 
sard and puerile, that it could never have led this most acute and profound 
philoeopher to the conclusion it is employed to support, but may be justl j 
nnmberod among the instances in which speculative men have exerted 
their ingenuity to defend, by sophistical reasonings, the established preju- 
dices of the times in which they lived, and in which the mppo»ed eridmrr of 
the in/erenoi has served, in their estimation, to compensate for the weakness 
of the premises. It is, however, worthy of remark, that the argument, 
such as it is, was manifestly suggested by the etymology of the word tokos 
(interest), from the verb Wicrtt), pario^ to breed or hriwj forth ; an etymology 
which seems to imply that the principal generates the interest, l^he snmc 
idea, too, occurs in the scene oetwecn Antonio and Shylock, in the Mer- 
chant of Venici: — 

** If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal from his friend f) 
But lend* it rather to4hine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou mayst with better faice 
Exact the penalty " 

Act I. Scene III. 
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bended every premium^ great or small, which was re- 
ceived by way of interest) occur in the Roman writers. 
" Concerning the arts," says Cicero, in his .first book 
De Officiis, " and the means of acquiring wealth which 
are to be accounted liberal, and which mean, the fol- 
lowing are the sentiments usually entertained. In the 
first place, those means of gain are in the least credit 
which incur the hatred of mankind, as those of tax- 
gatherers and usurers." The same author (in the sec- 
ond book of the same work) mentions an anecdote of 
old Cato, who, being asked what he thought of lending 
money upon interest-, answered, " What do you think 
of the crime of murder ? " 

In the code of the Jewish legislator, the regulations 
concerning loans imply manifestly, that to exact a j9r6- 
mium for the thing lent was an act of unkindness unsuit- 
able to the firaternal relation in which the Israelites stood 
to one another. " Thou shalt not lend," it is said, ^ upon 
usury to thy brother : usury of money, usury of victuals, 
usury of any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto a 
stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury ; that the Lord 
thy God may bless thee in all that thou settest thine 
hand to, in the land whither thou goest to possess it" * 

In consequence of this prohibition in the Mosaic law, 
the primitive Christians, conceiving that they ought to 
look on all men, both Jews and Gentiles, as brelhrerij 
inferred, (partly, perhaps, from the prohibition given by 
Moses, and partly from the general prejudices then prev- 
alent against usury,) that it was against the Christian 
law to take interest from any man. And, accordingly, 
there is no crime against which the Fathers in their 
homilies declaim with more vehemence. The same ab- 
horrence of usury of every kind appears in .the canon 
law, insomuch that the penalty by that law is excom- 
munication ; nor is the usurer allowed burial until he 
has made restitution of what he got by usury, ori secu- 
rity is given that restitution shall be made after his 

* Deat. xxui. 19, 20. 
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death. About the middle of tlie seventeenth oentaiy, 
we find the divinca of the Church of England very 
often preaching against all interest for the use of money, 
even that which the liiw allowed, as a gross immorality. 
And not much earlier it was the general opinion, botli 
of divines and lawyers, that, although law permitted a 
certain rate of interest to prevent greater evils, and in 
compliance with the general corruption of men, (as the 
law of Moses permitted polygamy, and authorized di- ■ 
vorce for slight causes, among the Jews,) yet that the 
rules of morality did not sanction the taking ani/ iiilei- 
est for money ; at least, that it was a very doubtful point 
whether they did. The same opinion was maintained 
in the Cngtish House of Commons by some of the 
memberB who were lawyers, in the debate upon a bill 
brought in not mut-h more than a hundred years ago. 

I need not remark how' completely the sentiments of 
mankind are now changed upon the subject ; insomuch 
that a moralist or divine would expose himself to ridi- 
cule if be should seriously think it worth bis while to 
use ar^ments to prove the lawfulness of a practice 
which was formerly held in universal abhorrence. The 
consistency of this practice (in cases where the debtor 
is able to pay the interest) with the strictest morality 
appears to us so manifest and indisputable, that it would 
be thought equally absurd to argue for it as against it.* 

The diversity of judgments, however, on this particu- 
lar queatiou, instead of proving a diversity in the moral 



* A learned pentleman, indeed, of ihe Middle Temple, Mr. Plowden, 
(> lawrer, I believe, of the Roman Cuholic persnosiDD,) who publiihed, 
aboDt Uiirtf yevB *go, a Trmlite upn Vu Lata of U$'ag and Aaamtiet, lio* 
emplojed no les* than fifty-nioa p^a of his work in considering the law 
or tisurv in a ipirituai vitw. in order to eatablieh the followinj; concloiion : 
— " That it in not sinful, but lawful, for a British Giihjecc to receive Icpit 
interest for (he money he taaj lend, whether he receive it in annnnl divi- 
dends from the public, or in interest from private individnala who may 
have liorrowed it npon mortgage, bond, or otherwise." M. Necker, roo, in 
the notes annexed lo his Ela^e on Colbert, thought it necessary for him to 
ofler an apoloKj to the Chun'h of Rome for the freedom with wliich tie 
vcnlnrod to write upon this critical eahject. " Cc que je dis de inlen't esi 
Bous un point de voe poUtiqua, el D'a point do rapport avev lea respectablea 
mazime* da 1» t«Ugion «ar c« poiBt.'' 
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judgments of mankind, affords an illustration of the 
uniformity of their opinions concerning the fundamen- 
tal rules of moral duty. 

In a state where there is little or no commerce, the 
great motive for borrowing being necessity, the value 
of a loan cannot be ascertained by calculation, as it 
may be where money is borrowed for the purposes of 
trade. In such circumstances, therefore, every money- 
lender who accepts of interest will be regarded in the 
same odious light in which pawnbrokers are considered 
among v>s; and the man "who putteth out his money 
to usury" will naturally be classed (as he is in the 
words of Scripture) with him who " taketh reward 
against the innocent." f 

These considerations, while they account for the 
origin of the opinions concerning the practice of tak- 
ing interest for money among those nations of an- 
tiquity whose commercial transactions were few and 
insignificant, will be sufficient, at the same time, to 
establish its reasonableness and equity in countries 
where money is most commonly borrowed for the pur- 
poses of commercial profit, and where, of consequence, 
the use of it has a fixed and determinate value, de- 
pending (like that of any commodity in general re- 
quest) on the circumstances of the market at the time. 
In such countries both parties are benefited by the trans- 
action, and even the state is a gainer in the end. The 
lenders of money are frequently widows and orphans, 
who subsist on the interest of their slender funds, 
while the borrowers as frequently belong to the most 
opulent class of the community, who wish to enlarge 
their capital and extend their trade ; and who, by doing 
so, are enabled to ^ve further encouragement to in- 
dustry, and to supply labor and bread to the in- 
digents 

The prejudices, therefore, against usury among the 
ancient philosophers were the natural result of the 
state of society which fell under their observation. 

t P». XT. 9. 
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The prohibition of usury among the Jews in their own 
mutual transactions, while they were permitted to take 
a premium for the money which they lent to strangersi 
was in perfect consistency with the other prindplea of 
their political code; commerce being interdicted, as 
tending to an intercourse with idolaters, and mortga- 
ges prevented by the indefeasible right which every 
man had to his lands. 

V. (a) Wani of m ^fideiU PbHee.] I shall only 
mention one instance more to illustrate the efiects of 
different states of society in modifying the moral judg- 
ments of mankind It relates to the crime of assassina- 
tion, which we now jusdy consider as the most dreadful 
of any ; but which must necessarily have been viewed 
in a very different light when laws and magistrates 
were unknown, and when the only check on injustice 
was the principle of resentment. As it is the nature 
of this principle, not only to seek the punishment of 
the delinquent, but to prompt the injured person to 
inflict the punishment with his own hand, so in every 
country the criminal jurisdiction of the magistrate has 
been the last branch of his authority that was estab- 
lished. Where the police, therefore, is weak, murders 
must not only be more frequent, but are really less 
criminal, than in a society like ours, where the private 
rights of individuals are completely protected by law, 
and where there hardly occurs an instance, excepting 
in a case of self-defence, in which one man can be 
justified for shedding the blood of another. And even 
when, in a rude age, a murder is committed from un- 
justifiable motives of self-interest or jealousy, yet the 
frequency of the occurrence prevents the minds of 
men from revolting so strongly at the sight of blood 
as we do at present. It is on this very principle that 
Mi. Mitford accounts for the manners and ideas that 
prevailed in the heroic ages of Greece. 

But it is unnecessary, on this head, to appeal to the 
history of early times, or of distant nations. In our 
own country of Scotland, about two centuries ago. 
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what shocking murders were perpetrated, and seem- 
ingly without remorse, by men who were by no means 
wholly destitute of a sense of religion and morality I 
Dr. Robertson remarks, that " Buchanan relates the 
murder of Cardinal Beatoun and of Rizzio without 
expressing those feelings which are natural to a man, 
or that indignation which became an historian. Knox, 
whose mind was fiercer and more unpolished, talks of 
the death of Beatoun and of the Duke of Guise, not 
only without censure, but with the utmost exultation. 
On the other hand, the Bishop of Ross mentions the 
assassination of the Earl of Murray with some degree 
of applause. Blackwood dwells on it with the most 
indecent triumph ; and ascribes it directly to the hand 
of God. Lord Ruthven, the principal actor in the 
conspiracy against Rizzio, wrote an account of it some 
time before his own death ; and in all his long narra- 
tive there is not one expression of regret, or one symp- 
tom of compunction, for a crime no less dishonorable 
than barbarous. Morton, equally guilty of the same 
crime, entertained the same sentiments concerning it; 
and in his last moments, neither he himself, nor the 
ministers who attended him, seem to have considered 
it as an action which called for repentance. Even then 
he talks of * David's slaughter ' as coolly as if it had 
been an innocent or commendable deed." * 

The reflections of Dr. Robertson on these assassina- 
tions, which were formerly so common in this country, 
are candid and judicious. ^' In consequence of the limit- 



♦ Htttory of Snotlandy Book IV. The following lines, in which Sir 
David Lindsay reprobates the murder of his contemporary and enemy, 
Cardinal Bcatoan, deserve to be added to the instances quoted by Dr. 
Robertson, as an illustration of the moral sentiments of onr ancestors. 
They are expressed with a natveti which places in a strong light both the 
moral and religious principles of that ago. 

" As for this Cardinal, T grant, 
He was a man we well might want ; 

God wili forgive it soon: 
Bnt of a sooth, the tnith to say, 
Alfho' the loan be well awav, 
The act was fonllv done.'^ 
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ed power of oar ptin<;«9, the administration of jnstice 
Tna extremely feeble and dilatmr- An attempt to 
pODltih the crimes of a cbieftain, ur eren of his va-ieal.i, 
often eseited rebelttons and ciril wars. To nobles 
Imaghty and independent, among whom the cniises of 
discord were many and unaToidable ; who were quick 
in dJ^-erning nn injury, and impatient to revenge it; 
who e-iieemcd it infamous lu mit to an enemy, and 
cowardly to forgive him- irK" "onsiderrd the right of 
pnniHhing those who 1 A ibera as a privileg« 

of their order, and a if ependency ; such slow 

proceedinga were extr tisfactoiy. The blood 

of thL-ir advei^arv wa ipinlon, the only thing 

tiiat roiii V, 1 !,' 1, ,,i iir at Where that was 

not sS _< \tiiButs pointed ; their courage 

becain iilnelain 'as left on their honor. 

That vengeance which the impotent band of the magis- 
trate coald not inflict, their own conld easily execute. 
Under a government so feeble, men assumed, as ih a 
stale of nature, the right of judging and redressing their 
own wrongs. And thus astassinatUm, a crime of all 
others the most destructive to society, came not only 
to be allowed, hot to be deemed honorable," In 
another passage he observes, that "mankind became 
thus habituated to blood, not only in times of war, but 
of peace ; and from this, as well as other causes, con- 
tracted an amazing ferocity of temper and of manners." 

VI. Second Ckaue of Dicersitg in MetCs Moral Jvdg' 
ments. Difference in Speculative Opinions.] The second 
cause I mentioned of the apparent diversity among 
mankind in their moral judgments is the diversity in 
their speculative opinions. 

The manner in which this cause operates will appear 
obviouH, if it be considered that nature, by the sugges- 
tions of our moral principles, only recommends to us 
particular ends, but leaves it to our reason to ascertain 
the most effectual means by which these ends are to be 
attained. Thus nature points out to os our own hap- 
piness, and also the happiness of our fellow-cieatures. 
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as objects towards the attainment of which our best 
exertions ought to be directed ; but she has left us to 
exercise our reason, both in ascertaining what the con- 
stituents of happiness are, and how they may be 
most completely secured. Hence, according to the 
different points of view in which these subjects of con- 
sideration may appear to different understandings, 
there must of necessity be a diversity of judgments 
with respect to the morality of the same actions. One 
man, for example, believes that the happiness of soci- 
ety is most effectually consulted by an implicit obedi- 
ence in all cases to the wilt of the civil magistrate. 
Another, that the mischiefs to be apprehended from 
resistance and insurrection in cases of urgent necessity 
are trifling when compared with those which may 
result to ourselves and our posterity from an establish- 
ed despotism. The former will of course be an advo- 
cate for the duty of passive obedience ; the latter for 
the rights and, in certain supposable cases, for the 
obligaiion of resistance. Both of these men, however, 
agree in the general principle, that it is our duty to 
promote to the utmost of our power the happiness 
of society ; and they differ from each other only on a 
speculative question of expediency. 

In like manner, there is a wide diversity between 
the moral systems of ancient and modern times on 
the subject of suicide. Both, however, agree in this, 
that it is the duty of man to obey the will of his 
Creator, and to consult every intimation of it that his 
reason can discover, as the supreme law of his conduct. 
They, differed only in their speculative doctrines concern- 
ing the interpretation of the will of God, as manifest- 
ed by the dispensations of his providence in the events 
of human life. The prejudices of the ancients on this 
subject were indeed founded in a very partial and 
erroneous view of circumstances (arising, however, not 
unnaturally, from the unsettled state of society in the 
ancient republics) ; but they only afford an additional 
instance of the numerous mistakes to which human 
reason is liable; not of a fluctuation in the judgments 
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of mankind concerning the fundamental rales of mor^ 

al duty.' 

VII. Third Cause of Diver sUff tn Mmifs Moral Judg^ 
moUs. Different Systems of BehamourA The differ^ 
ent moral import, too, of the same material action, un- 
der different systems of external behavioor, deserves par- 
ticular attention, in forming an estimate of the moral 
sentiments of different ages and nations. 

This difference is chiefly owing to two causes: — 
First, to the different coneepOans of happiness and mis' 
ery^ — of what is to bb desired and shunned, — which 
men are led to form in different states of society. Sec- 
ondly, to the effect of aecldeniy which, as it leads men 
to speak different languages in different countries, so it 
leads them to express uie same dispositions of the 
heart by different external observances. 

1. Where the opinions of mankind vary concern- 
ing the external circumstances that constitute happi- 
ness, the external expressions of benevolence must vary 
of course. Thus, in the fact referred to by Locke con- 
cerning the Indians in the neighbourhood of Hudson's 
Bay, the wishes of the aged parent being different from 
what we are accustomed to observe in this part of the 
world, the marks of filial affection on the part of the 
child must vary also. " In some countries honor is 
associated with suffering, and it is reckoned a favor to 
be killed with circumstances of torture. Instances of 
this occur in the manners of some American nations, 
and in the pride which an Indian matron feels when 
placed on the funeral pile of her deceased husband." f 
In such cases an action may have to us all the external 
marks of extreme cruelty, while it proceeds from a 
disposition generous and affectionate, 

• Sec Lieber's PoUticaJ Ethics^ Book I. Scot, xviii., where the conduct of 
the ThugR of India — a fanatical sect pursuing mnrdcr as a traile, and un- 
der the supposed sanction of rclij^ion — is reconciled witJi the moral con- 
stitution of human nature — Ed. 

t Ferguson's Moral and Political iSc/>nr<», Part IT. Chap. II. Sect. iv. 
[For facts in contirmation of this doctrine, see ITistorical JllustnUions of 
the Passumtf particularlj Vol. I. Chap. III. and IV.] 
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2. A difference in the moral import of the same ac- 
tion often arises from the same accidental causes which 
lead men, in different parts of the globe, to express the 
same ideas by different arbitrary signs. 

What happens in the trifling forms and ceremonies 
of behaviour may serve to illustrate the operation of 
the same causes on more important occasions. '^ In 
the general principles of urbanity, politeness, or civility, 
we may venture to assert that the opinions of all na- 
tions are agreed ; but in the expression of this disposi- 
tion, we meet with endless varieties. In Europe, it is 
the form of respect to uncover ttie head; in Japan, the 
corresponding form is said to be to uncover the foot by 
dropping the slipper.* Persons unacquainted with any 
language but their own are apt to think the words they 
use natural and fixed expressions of things ; while the 
words of a different language they consider as mere 
jargon, or the result of caprice. In the same manner, 
forms of behaviour different from their own appear of- 
fensive and irrational, or a perverse substitution of ab- 
surd for reasonable manners. 

" Among the varieties of this sort, we find actions, 
gestures, and forms of expression, in their own nature 
indifferent, entered into the code of civil or religious 
duties, and enforced under the strongest sanctions of 
public censure or esteem ; or under the strongest de- 
nunciations of the Divine indignation or favor. 

" Numberless ceremonies and observances in the ritu- 
al of different sects are to be accounted for on the same 
principles which produce the diversity of names or 
signs for the same thing in the vocabulary of different 
languages. Thus, the generality of Christians when 
they pray take off their hats ; the Jews when they pray 
put them on. Such acts, how strongly soever they 
may affect the imaginations of the multitude, may just- 



• "Even here," Sir Joshua Reynolds ingeniously remarks, "we may 
perhaps observe a general idea running through all the varieties ; to wit, 
the general idea of making the body less in token of respect, whether by 
bowing the body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off the upper part of the 
dress, or throwing aside the lower.'* 

13* 
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ly be considered as part of the arbitrary language of 
particular countries ; implying no diversity whatever in 
the ideas or feelings of those among whom they are 

established " * 

As a farther proof of the impossibility of jodgin^ of 
the general character of a people from their opinions 
concerning the morality of particular actions, we may 
observe, that, in some of the writings of the ancient 
moralists, we meet with the most remied and sublime 
precepts blended promisoaonsly with dissoasives from 
the most shocking and detestable crimes ; in one sen- 
tence, perhaps, a precept which may be read mth ad- 
vantage by the most enlightened of the present times ; 
and in the next, a dissuasive from some crime which 
no one now could be supposed to perpetrate who had 
not arrived at the last stage of depravity. 

I have dwelt very long on this subject, because, if it 
be painful to be staggered in our belief of the immuta- 
bility of moral distinctions by the first aspect of the 
history of mankind, it affords a tenfold pleasure to 
those who feel themselves interested in the cause of 
morality, when they find, on an accurate examination, 
that those facts on which skeptics have laid the great- 
est stress are not only consistent with the moral consti- 
tution of man, but result necessarily from this constitu- 
tion, diversified in its effects according to the different 
circumstances in which the individual is situated. To 
trace in this manner the essential principles of the hu- 
man frame, amidst the various disguises it borrows 
from accidental causes, is one of the most interesting 
employments of philosophical curiosity; nor is there, 
perhaps, a more satisfactory gratification to a liberal 
mind, than when it recognizes, under the superstition, 
the ignorance, and the loathsome sensualities of sav- 
age life, the kindred features of humanity, and the in- 
delible vestiges of that Divine image after which man 
was originally formed. 

VIIL Lockers Collection with this Controversy.] The 

* See Feiigiuoii's Moral and Political Science, Part II. Chap. II Sect. hr. 
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doctrines on this subject which I have hitherto been en- 
deavouring to refute, (how erroneous soever in their 
principles, and dangerous in their consequences,) have 
been maintained by some writers who certainly were 
not unfriendly in their views to the interests of virtue 
and of mankind. In proof of this, I need only men- 
tion the name of Mr. Locke, who, in the course of a 
long and honorable life, distinguished himself no less 
by the exemplary worth of his private character, and 
by his ardent zeal for civil and religious liberty, than 
by the depth and originality of his philosophical specu- 
lations. His errors, however, ought not, on these ac- 
counts, to be treated with reverence; but, on the con- 
trary, they require a more careful and severe examination, 
in consequence of the high authority they derive from 
his genius and his virtues. And accordingly, I have 
enlarged on such of his opinions as seemed to me fa- 
vorable to skeptical views concerning the foundation 
of morals, at much greater length than the ingenuity or 
plausibility of his reasonings in support of them may 
appear to some to have merited. 

To these opinions of Locke Lord Shaftesbury has 
alluded, in various parts of his works, with a good deal 
of indignation ; and particularly in the following pas- 
sage of his Advice to an Author. " One would imag- 
ine that our philosophical writers, who pretend to treat 
of morflls, should far outdo our poets in recommending 
virtue, and representing what is fair and amiable in hu- 
man actions. One would imagine, that, if they turned 
their eyes towards remote countries, (of which they af- 
fect so much to speak,) they should search for that sim- 
plicity of manners, and innocence of behaviour, which 
has been often known among mere savages, ere they 
were corrupted by our commerce, and, by sad example, 
instructed in all kinds of treachery and inhumanity. It 
would be of advantage to us to hear the cause of this 
strange corruption in ourselves, and be made to consid- 
er of our deviation from nature, and from that just 
purity .of manners which might be expected, especially 
from a people so assisted and enlightened by religion. 
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For who would not natorally expect more jostioei fidel- 
ity, temperance, and honesty from Chrbtians than firom 
Mahometans or mere Pagans ? But so far are our rood- 
ern moralists from condemning any unnatural vioea or 
corrupt manners, whether in our own <Mr foreign climatesi 
that they would have vice itself appear as natural as 
virtue ; and, from the worst ezamplesi would represent 
to us, 'that all actions are nahuraily indifferent; that 
they have no note or character of good or ill in lAeMh 
selves^ but are distinguished by mere fashion, law, or 
arbitrary decree.' Wonderful philosophy ! raised from 
the dress of an illiterate, mean kind, which was ever 
despised among the great andents, and rejected by all 
men of action or sound erudition ; but, in these ages, 
imperfectly copied from the original, and, with much 
disadvantage, imitated and assumed in common, both 
by devout and indevout attempters in the moral kind. " * 

Besides these incidental remarks on Locke, which 
occur in different parts of Shaftesbury's writings, there 
is a letter of his addressed to a student at the universi- 
ty, which relates almost entirely to the opinion we have 
been considering, and contains some excellent observa- 
tions on the subject 

In this letter Lord Shaftesbury observes, that " all 
those called free writers now-a-days have espoused 
those principles which Mr. Hobbes set afoot in this last 
age." " Mr. Locke," he continues, " as much as I 
honor him on account of other writings (viz. on gov- 
ernment, policy, trade, coin, education, toleration, &c.), 
and as well as I knew him, and can answer for his sin- 
cerity, as a most zealous Christian and believer, did 
however go in the selfsame track, and is followed by 
the Tindals, and all the other ingenious free authors of 
our time. 

" It was Mr. Locke that struck the home blow ; for 
Mr. Ilobbcs's character and base, slavish principles of 
government took off the poison of his philosophy. It 
was Mr. Locke that struck at all fundamentals, threw 



* Fart m. Sect, iii 
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all order and virtue out of the world, and made the 
very ideas of these (which are the same with those of 
Grod) unnatural, and without foundation in our minds. 
Innate is a word he poorly plays upon ; the right word, 
though less used, is connatural. For what has birth, 
or progress of the fcetus out of the womb, to do in tiiis 
case ? The question is not about the time the ideas 
entered, or the moment that one body came out of the 
other, but whether the constitution of man be such, 
that, being adult and grown up, at such or such a time, 
sooner or later, (no matter when,) the idea and sense 
of order, administration, and a God will not infallibly^ 
inevitably y necessarily^ spring up in him ? " * 

In this last remark. Lord Shaftesbury appears to me 
to place the question concerning innate ideas upon the 
right and only philosophical footing, and to afford a 
key to all the confusion which runs through Locke's 
argument on the subject. The observations which fol- 
low are not less just and valuable ; but I must not in- 
dulge myself in any further extracts at presentf 

These passages of Shaftesbury, in some of which 
the warmth of his temper has betrayed him into ex- 
pressions disrespectful to Locke, have drawn on him a 
number of very severe animadversions, particularly 
from Warburton, in the preface to his Divine Legation 

* Lttten to a Student at the University^ Let VIII. 

t Notwithstanding, however, the countenance which Locke's reasonings 
a^rainst innate practical principlet have the appearance of giving to the 
pTiiloMphy of Hobbcs, I have not a doabt that the difference of opinion 
between him and Lord Shaftesbury on this point was almost entirely ver- 
bal. Of this I have elsewhere produced ample proofs ; but the following 
pa<;!iagc will suffice for my present purpose. " I would not bo mistaken, ai 
if, because I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but positive 
laws. There is a great deal of difference between an innate law and a law 
of nature^ between something imprinted on our minds in their very original, 
and something that we, being ignorant of, may attain to the knowledge of, 
by the use and due application of our natural faculties. And I think they 

Sually forsake the truth, who, running into the contrary extremes, either 
irra an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light of 
nature, without the help of a positive revelation." — Locke*8 Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding^ Book I. Chap. III. ^ 13. 

[See, however, Cousin, flistoirc de la Philomphiedn XVIII' Si^rle^ Tom. 
II. I^<.on XX'. Or Professor Henry's translation of the same, Elements of 
P*ydtology^ Chap. V.] 
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of Moses. But although ShufVesbiiry's personal allti- 
Bioiis to Locke cannot be jUBtified, some allowaiicn 
ought to be made for the indignation of a gcnpmua 
mind at a doctrine which (however well meant by tlie 
proposer) strikes at the very root of morality. In this 
instance, too, it is not improbable thatthe discussion of 
the general argument may have added to the asperity 
of his style, by revivi ' iry of the private con- 

troversies which, if i ie, had formerly been 

carried on between im on this ini|}ortant 

subject. It is well aftesbury was Ijocke'a 

pupil, and also thai rs and literary tastes 

were not suitable tn In this it ig common- 

ly supposed that t. a blame ; but, 1 pre- 

sume, not whollif. tils us, that Mr. Locke 

afl'ected to despise p it he depreciated the 

ancients ; " which circuiii.,,...,ce," he adds, " as I am in- 
formed from HiiJoubteil nnlhorily, wris the subject of 
perpetaal discontent and dispute between him and his 
pupil, Lord Shaftesbury." ' That Shaftesbury was not 
insensible to Locke's real merits appears sufficiently 
from a passage in the first of his LeUers to a Student 
at the ilniversit^. " However, I am not sorry that I 
lent you Locke's Essay, a book that may as well quali- 
fy men for business and the world as for the sciences 
and the university. No one has done more towards 
the recalling of philosophy from barbarity itito use and 
practice of the world, and into the company of the 
better and politer sort, who might well be ashamed 
of it in its other dreas. No one has opened a better 
and clearer way to reasoning." 



Section IV. 

SysTBHS OF UORaLB. 

L C^aractfr of the St/stems so named.] The theo- 
ries concerning the origin of our moral ideas which we 

* £Mqp nt lie Omim aad Writmgi i^ Pi^e, S«ct XIL 
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are now to consider, although they agree in many re- 
spects with that of Locke and his followers, have yet 
proceeded from very different views and intentions. 
They also involve some principles that are peculiar to 
themselves, and which, therefore, render a separate ex- 
amination of them necessary for the complete illustra- 
tion of this fundamental article of ethics. They have 
been distinguished by Mr. Smith by the name of the 
Licentious Systems of Morals^ — a name which certain- 
ly cannot be censured as too harsh, when applied to 
those which maintain that the motives of all men are 
fundamentally the same, and that what we commonly 
call virt%ie is mere hypocrisy. 

Among the licentious moralists of modern times, the 
most celebrated are the Due de la Rochefoucauld, au- 
thor of the Maxims and Moral Reflections^ and Dr. 
Mandeville, author of the Fable of the Bees. By the 
generality of our English philosophers, these two writ- 
ers are commonly coupled together as advocates for 
the same system, although their views and their char- 
acters were certainly extremely different. In the first 
editions of Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral SenlimeniSj 
be speaks of a licentious doctrine concerning morality, 
which, he says, ** was first sketched by the delicate pen- 
cil of the Due de la Rochefoucauld, and was after- 
wards enforced by the coarse but powerful eloquence 
of Dr. Mandeville." In the last edition of that work 
the name of La Rochefoucauld is omitted, from Mr. 
Smith's deliberate conviction that it was unjust to his 
memory to class hirn with an author whose writings 
tend directly to confound all our ideas of moral distinc- 
tions. On this point I speak from personal knowledge, 
having been requested by Mr. Smith, when I happened 
to be at Paris some years before his death, to express 
to the late excellent and unfortunate Due de la Roche- 
foucauld his sincere regret for having introduced the 
name of his ancestor and that of Dr. Mandeville in the 
same sentence. 

II. La RochefoucavUPs Life and Personal Cliarac- 
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ter.] The Dae de la Rochefoacanld, author of the 
MaximSj was born in 1613, and died in 1680. The 
early part of his education yiras neglected ; but the dia- 
advantages he labored under in consequence of this 
circumstance he in a great measure overcame by the 
force of hb own talents. According 'to Madame de 
Maintenon, who knew him well, ^ he was possessed of 
a countenance prepossessing and interesting ; of maji* 
ners graceful and dignified ; of much geniusi and little 
acquired knowledge.'' The same exceuent judge adds 
of him, that ^ he was intriguing, accommodating, and 
cautious ; but that she had never known a (hend more 
firm, more open, or whose counsels were of greater val- 
ue. He loved lailleir ; and used to say, that personal 
bravery appeared to nim nothing better than folly ; and 
yet he himself was brave to an extreme. He preserved 
to the last the vivacity of his mind, which was always 
agreeable, though naturally serious." 

In the share which he took in the political transac- 
tions of his times, he discovered a facility to engage in 
intrigues, without much steadiness in the pursuit of liis 
object This, at least, is a remark made on him by the 
Cardinal de Retz, who, in a portrait of him drawn with 
a masterly, though somewhat prejudiced hand, ascribes 
the apparent inconsistencies of his conduct to a nat- 
ural want of resolution. A later writer,* more favorable 
to his memory, has attempted to account for Ihem, 
with much plausibility, by that superiority of penetra- 
tion, and that rigid integrity, which all his contempora- 
ries allow to have been distinguishing features in his 
character; and which, though not sufficient to keep 
him wholly disengaged from intrigues in a court where 
every thing was put in motion by the spirit of party, 
rendered him soon disgusted with the pretended patri- 
otism and the selfish politics of those with whom he 
acted. Accordingly, although he was induced by the 
force of early connections, and a natural facility of 
temper, to involve himself during a part of his life in 

* M. Stiardf in his edition of the A/art mes, wliich appeared in 1778. 
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public affairs, and more particularly, to become a tool 
of the Duchess of Longueville in the cabals of the 
Fronde, his own taste seems to have attached him to a 
more private scene, where he could enjoy in freedom 
the society and friendship of a few chosen companions. 
Towards the end of his life he spent much of his time 
at the house of Madame de la Fayette, which appears, 
from the letters of her friend, Maaame de Sevign6, to 
have been, at that period, the resort of all persons dis- 
tinguished for wit and refinement. It was in the midst 
of this chosen society that he composed his Memoirs 
of the Regency of Anne of Atistria^ and also his Mora!- 
Reflections and Maxims. 

III. Infltience of his Writing's,] Of these two works, 
the former is written with much elegance, and with a 
great appearance of sincerity ; but the events which it 
records are uninteresting in the present age. Bayle, in 
his Dictionary^ gives it the preference to the Commenta- 
ries of CaBsar; but the judgment of the public has 
/lot been equally favorable. " The Memoirs of the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld," says Voltaire, in his account of 
the writers of the age of Louis XIV., "are read; but 
every one knows his Maxims by heart." In fact, it is 
almost entirely by these ma:cim^ (which, as Montesquieu 
observes, " have become the proverbs of men of wit ") 
that the name of La Rochefoucauld is known ; and it 
roust be confessed that few performances have acquired 
to their authors a higher or more general reputation. 
" One of the works," says Voltaire," which contributed 
most tx> form the taste of the nation to a justness and 

[)recision of thought and expression, was the small col- 
ection of maxims by Francis, Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld. Although there is but one idea in the book, 
that self-love is the spring of all our actions, yet this 
idea is presented in so great a variety of forms as to 
be always amusing. When it first ap[>eared, it was 
read with avidity; and it contributed, more than any 
other performance since the revival of letters, to accus- 
tom writers to indulge themselves in an originality of 

14 
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thooghti and to imp«i(f» ikm vivi«itf|> 
delicacy of Frendi comporilkm.'' * . . . * i« 

That the tendency ot tim» wmamm kfrnprn^Mm 
whole, unfavorable to mondv^mad itmA tkefF^almfv 
leave a disagreeaUe unpieiBicMi on the naittd^ nMl^il 
think, be graatedf At ibm enme tUne, U^mmf'^hUf 
questioned if the motives of tiieaathar Imw kik gam- 
eral been well nnd^rstood^ oitiMr b|r bm,mkmmm4Mt*hf 
his opponents. In affirming that tetfjom k tha wpmmg 
of all our actionBi there ii no good roeana for amppoa- 
ing that he meant to deagpf tba leaifi^af aaoialidiMMNh 
tions as a pbiloflophieal'tnitfa»«<-!ii> a appowfia n ^aila 
inconsistent with bis own fine aad deqi' iffmifhy thit 
hypocrisy is Oselfa homtig€ mMch vice rmisrs lo aiHae. 
He states it merdy as 4i piQc^oiitioat iFhiihr in. the 
course of his experieoqa aa a jdmub of tha msM^ ho"hai 
found very generally verified in the higher dasses of 
society, and which he was induced to announce, with- 
out any qualification or restriction, in order to give 
more force and poignancy to his satire. In adopting 
this mode of writing, he has unconsciously conformed^ 
himself, like many other French authors, Who have 
since followed his example, | to a suggestion which 



• Sihde de Louis XIV., Chap. XXXII. 

t Mr. Spence, in his Anecdotes of Men and Books, ascrihes to Pope a 
remark on La RQchefoucaald which does no small honor to the poet*8 
shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. I quote it in Spencers 
words. ** As UEsprit, La Rochefoucauld, and that sort of people, prove 
that all virtues are dis^ined vices, I would eneage to prove all vices to 
be disguised virtues. Neither, indeed, is true ; but this would be a more 
agreeable subject, and would overturn their whole scheme." — p. 11. 

J Thus it has often been said bj French writers, that ** no man is a hero 
to his vaiet de chambre 'V and the maxim, when properlj understood, has 
some foundation in truth. It probably was meant by its original author to 
refer only to those petty circumstances of temper and behaviour which, 
without affecting the essentials of character, have a tendency to diminish, 
on a neitf approach, the theatrical effect of great men. It has, however, 
l)een frequently quoted as implying that there are none whose virtues will 
bear a close examination ; in which acceptation, it is not more injurious to 
human nature than it Is contrary to fact How much more profound, as 
well as more pleasing, is the remark of Plutarch I ** Real virtue is most 
loved where it is most ne^ly seen, and no respect which it commands 
from strangers can equal the never-ceasing admiration it excites in the 
djiily interooorse of domestic life.'* — ITc. Peridk, It is indeed true, that 
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Aristotle has stated with admirable depth and acute- 
Dess in his Rhetoric. '' Sentences or apothegms lend 
much aid to eloquence. One reason of this is, that 
they flatter the pride of the hearers, who are de- 
lighted when the speaker, making use of general Ian-' 
guage, touches upon opinions which they, had before 
known to be true in part Thus, a person who had 
the misfortune to live in a bad neighbourhood, or to 
have worthless children, would easily assent to the 
speaker who should affirm that nothing is more vexa- 
tious than to have any neighbours ; nothing' more irra- 
tional than to bring children into the world."* This 
observation of Aristotle, while it goes far to account 
for the imposing and dazzling effect of these rhetorical 
exaggerations, ought to guaid us against the common 
and popular error of mistaking them for the serious 
and profound generalizations of science. As for La 
Rochefoucauld, we know, from the best authorities, 
that in private life he was a conspicuous example of 
all those moral qualities of which he seemed to deny 
the existence ; and that he exhibited, in this respect, a 
striking contrast to the Cardinal de Retz, who has pre- 
sumed to censure him for his waiit of faith in the real- 
ity of virtue. 

In reading La Rochefoucauld, it should never be for- 
gotten that it was within the vortex of a court he en- 
joyed his chief opportunities of studying the world, 
and that the narrow and exclusive circle in which he 
moved was not likely to afford him the most favorable 
specimens of human nature in general. Of the court 
of Louis XIV. in particular, we are told by a very nice 
and reflecting observer (Madame de la Fayette), that 



aome men, who are admired by the world, appear to most adrantage when 
Tiewed at a distance ; bat, on the other hand, mnv it not be contended 
that many who arc objects of general odinm would he found, if examined 
more nearly, not to be destitute of estimable and amiable qualities ? May 
we not even go further, and assert that the very worst of men have a mix- 
tare of good in their composition, and express a doubt whether human 
nature would gain or lose upon a thorough acquaintance with the conduct 
and motives of individuals ? 
* Lib. IL Cap. XXU. 
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« ambition and gallantry wore tho xoal, actuating alike 
both men and women. So many contending iiiteresiit, 
so many ditleKnt cabiils, werv cuiiMtiuiily at work, 
and in all of those womrn bore so important a part, 
that love was always mingled with business, and 
biiwiness with lovp. Nobody was tranquil or indif- 
ferent. Every one studied to advance himself by 



{>Icasing, serving, e" ■ 
angnor were unkno 
but intrigues or plei>" 

In the passage 
takes notice of the 
ims in improvi 
We may add to » 
been less sensible in 
French philosophy, b; 
and degradine repres,.,. 
of humi.li lifi"- ■ - ■ ■ 



"•her*. Idleness and 
hiug was thought of 

d from Voltaire-, he 
Slochefoucauld's mux- 
Fren«h eora position. 
t their eflect hns not 
tone and ctiaraoter of 
ito vogue those fal^e 
human nature and 
jiri'viiili'i.! in t)i;it country 
more or less for a century past Mr. Addison, in oue 
of the papers of the Taller, expresBea bis indignation 
at this general bias among the French writers of his 
age. " It is impossible," he observes, " to read a 
passage in Plato, or Tully, or a thousand other ancient 
moralists, without being a greater and better man foe 
it. On the contrary, I could never read any of our 
modish French authors, or those of our own country 
who are the imitators and admirers of that nation, 
without being for some time out of humor with my- 
self, and at every thing about me. Tbeir business is to 
depreciate human nature, and to consider it under the 
worst appearances ; they give mean interpretations and 
base motives to the worthiest of actions. In short, 
they endeavour to make no distinction between man 
and man, or between the species of man and that of 
the brutes." 

IV. MaAdeville's WrUings and S/foral ^slem.] From 
the form in which La Rochefoucauld's maxims are pub- 
lished, it is impossible to attempt a particular examina- 
tion of them ; nor, indeed, do I apprehend that anch 
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an examination is necjessaiy for any of the purposes 
which I have at present in view. So far as their ten- 
dency is unfavorable to the reality of moral distinctions, 
it is the same with that of Mandeville's system ; and 
therefore the strictures I am now to offer on the latter 
writer may be applied with equal truth to the general 
conclusions which some have chosen to draw from the 
satirical observations of the former. 

Dr. Mandeville was bom in Holland, where he re- 
ceived his education both in medicine and in philosophy. 
He made his first appearance in England about the be- 
ginning of the last century, and soon attracted very 
general attention by the vivacity and licentiousness of 
bis publications. 

The work by which he is best known is a poem, 
first printed in 1714, with the title of The Grumbling 
Hive, or Knaves turned Honest; upon which he after- 
wards wrote Remarks, and published the whole at 
London in 1723, having for its title The Fable of the 
Bees: or Private ViceSy Public Benefits. This book 
was presented by the grand jury of Middlesex the 
same year, and was severely animadverted on soon 
after by some very eminent writers, particularly by Dr. 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, and by Dr. Hutcheson of 
Glasgow in his various treatises on ethical subjects. 

To the Remarks on the Fable of the Bees^ the au- 
thor has prefixed An Inquiry into the Origin of Moral 
Virtue ; and it is to this inquiry that I propose to con- 
fine myself chiefly in the following strictures, as it 
exhibits his peculiar opinions concerning the principles 
of morals in a more systematical form than any of 
his other writings. In the course of the observations 
which I have to offer with respect to it, I shall perhaps 
be led to repeat one or two remarks which have been 
already suggested by the doctrines of Locke. But, for 
this repetition, I hope that the importance of the sub- 
ject will be a suflicient apology. 

The great object of Mandevi lie's inquiry into the 
origin of moral virtue is to show that ail our moral 
sentiments are derived from education, and are the 

14* 
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workmanship of politidans aad la^BVgiirenL *^Thmmfi 
says he, ^ observing how selfish an animal roan isi and 
how impossible, in conseqnanoei it woudd be ta mtaiB 
numbers together in the aame aocietf withcmt govcriH 
ment, endeavoured to give his selfish prinoiplea a dbee* 
tioQ useful to the pubUo. For tins purpose they h*v)a 
labored in all ages to convioee him that it is b^ter to 
restrain than to indulge his appetites, asMl to oonsoll 
the public interest than his own. llie engine they 
employed in working upon him was flatt^, whi<» 
they addressed to vanity, one of the strongest principlea 
of our nature. The^ contrasted hum with the lotMT 
animals^ and magnined the adTantams he posaesaea 
over them. The human race they divided into two 
classes; the mean and contemptible, who, after the 
example of the brutes, gratify every animal propensity; 
and the generous and high-spirited, who, disdaining 
these low gratifications, bend their study to cultivate 
the nobler principles of our nature, and wage a con- 
tinual war with themselves to promote the happiness 
of others. In the case of men possessed of an extraor- 
dinary degree of pride and resolution, these representa- 
tions of politicians and moralists were able to effec- 
tuate a com|!>lete conquest of their natural appetites, 
and a complete contempt of their own visible interests ; 
and even the feeble-minded and abject would be un- 
willing to rank themselves in the class to which they 
really belonged, and would strive to conceal their im- 
perfections from the world, by their forwardness to 
swell the cry in praise of self-denial and of public 
spirit. Such," says Mandeville, "tro^, or at least 
mig'/U have been^ the manner after which savage man 
was broke; and what we call the moral virtues are 
merely the political offspring which flattery begot upon 
prideP 

I shall not insist on the absurdity of supposing that 
government is an invention of political wis<lom, and 
not the natural result of man's constitution, and of the 
circumstances in which he is placed. This, however 
improbable, is one of the least absurdities of Man- 
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deville's system. Its capital defect consists in supposing 
that the origin of our moral virtues may be accounted 
for from the power of education ; a fundamental error, 
which is common to the system of Mandeville and that 
of Locke as commonly understood by his followers, 
and which I had formerly occasion to notice and refute. 
I shall not, therefore, enlarge upon it at present, but 
shall confine myself to those parts of Mandeville's 
philosophy which are peculiar to himself. 

V. His Erroneous Notions respecting Vanity and 
Pride,] It appears from the passage just quoted, that 
the engine which Mandeville supposes politicians to 
employ for the purpose of creating the artificial distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice is vanity or pride, which 
two words he uses as synonymous. He employs them, 
likewise, in a much more extensive sense than their 
common acceptation authorizes ; to denote, not only an 
overweening conceit of our own character and attain- 
ments, or a weak and childish passion for the admira- 
tion of others, but that reasonable desire for the esteem 
of our fellow-creatures, which, so far from being a 
weakness, is a laudable and respectable principle. 

The desire of esteem and the dread of contempt are 
undoubtedly among the strongest principles of our 
nature ; but in good minds they are only subsidiary to 
the desire of excellence, nay, they cannot be effectually 
gratified if they are the first springs of oar actions. To 
be pleased with the applause of others, it is not suf- 
ficient to possess the appearance of good qualities ; we 
must possess the reality. A man of sense and delicacy 
is never more mortified than when he receives praise 
for qualities which he knows do not belong to him; 
and he is comforted, under the mistaken censures of 
the world, by the consciousness he does not deserve 
them. A desire of applause may, without detracting 
from our merit, mingle itself with the more worthy 
motives of our conduct; but if it is the sole motive, 
the attainment of the object will never communicate 
a lasting satisfaction. 
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Vanity, in propriely of speech, denotes a weakness 
arising from a perversion of the desire of esteem, A 
man is vain who values himself on what is unworthy 
of regiird, as the external diali notions of equipage or 
dress. He, too, is vain who wishes to puss in the 
world for what he re " id boasts of qualities 

"which he does not y : also give the name 

of vanity to that wp' h disposes a man to 

be pleased with flatt ;b leads him, not only 

to desire the esteem it to place his happi- 

• uesa in public ejtpre In every case, vanUy 

denotes a weaknes irefuUy to be distin- 

guished from the lo' y. 

Mandeville uses tne press every sentiment 

of regard that we feel lor tne giiod opininri of others; 
and, whc-TCvcr this regard can be supposed to have had 
any influence on our conduct, be concludes that varutg 
was our principle of action. ' 

Prom these observations, added to those formerly 
made on Locke, it follows, in the first place, that the 
whole of our. moral sentiments cannot be accounted for 
from education. Secondly, that, by confounding to- 
gether vanity, and a reasonable regard to the esteem of 
our fellow-creatures, Mandeville has expressed the fun- 
damental proposition of his system in terms so vague 
and ambiguous as renders it impossible to form a 
distinct conception of his meaning. And, thirdly, that 
even this reasonable and laudable desire of esteem 
cannot be elTectually gratified, if it be the sole prin- 
ciple of our conduct ; and therefore cannot be the only 
source of our moral virtues. 

From the principle of vanitp, Mandeville endeavours 
to account for all the instances of self-denial that have 
occurred in the world. But he is not satisfied with ex- 



• Hor., Ep. XVI. 39. 

" Fnlm pniifw o 
Whom, but ■ ' 
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plaining away in this manner the reality of moral 
distinctions. He endeavours to show that human life 
IB nothing but a scene of hypocrisy, and that there is 
really little or none of that self-denial to be found that 
some men lay claim to. Li his theory of moral virtue 
be seems to allow that education may not only teach 
a man to check his appetites in order to procure the 
esteem of others, but that it may teach him to con- 
sider such a conquest over the lower principles of his 
nature as noble in itself, and as elevating him still 
fieulher than nature had done above the level of the 
brutes. " Those men," says he, " who have labored to 
establish societies endeavoured, in the first place, to 
insinuate themselves into the hearts of men by flattery, 
extolling the excellences of our nature above other ani- 
mals: They next began to instruct them in the notions 
of honor and shame, representing the one as the worst 
of all evils, and the other as the highest good to which 
mortals could aspire; — which being done, they laid 
before them how unbecoming it was the dignity of 
such sublime creatures to be solicitous about gratifying 
those appetites which they had in common with the 
brutes, and at the same time unmindful of those higher 
qualities that gave them the preeminence over all 
visible beings. They, indeed, confessed that these 
impulses of nature were very pressing; that it was 
troublesome to resist, and very difficult wholly to subdue 
them. But this they only used as an argument to de- 
monstrate how glorious the conquest of them was on 
the one hand, and how scandalous on the other not to 
attempt it." 

These arguments, it is evident, are addressed to 
pride rather than to vanity ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, though Mandeville never states the distinction 
between these two words, but, on the contrary, affects 
to consider them as synonymous, he plainly was 
aware of the import of both, and sometimes uses the 
one, and sometimes the other, as best suits his purpose. 
Thus, in the following passage, if the word vanit// were 
substituted instead of pride^ the impropriety could not 
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escape the most careless reader. " Snch men os, frora 
no oliipr motive but their love of ffoodntss, perform a 
worthy action in silence, liave, 1 coufeifs, acquirvd more 
rehntit notinn§ of virtue than tho»e I have hitherto 
spiilve of, yet even in these (with whom the world has 
never yet swarmed) we. may discover uo small symp- 
toms of pride ; and the humblest man alive must con- 
fers that the reward -' — '-" action, which ia the 

sati.sfnetion that enai consists in a certaiu 

pleasure he procure? )y contem|Jating on 

his own worth; w , to^hejr with the 

occasion of it, arp a i of pride as looking 

pale and tremb lent daiigei arc the 

symptoms of fetk.. 

From these pass ir, it ia abundantly 

clear, that, in his th. , Mandeville admite 

the possibility of self-t ut-mg exercised merely for 

the private gratification oi ine pride of the individual, 
without any regard to the opinions of other men. But 
in hia commentary on the Fable of the Beet, he goes 
much farther, and attempts to show that there ia really 
no self-denial in the world, and that what we call a 
conquest is only a concealed indulgence of oar passions. 
To establish this point, he avails himself of the am- 
biguity of language. The passion of sex he, in every 
case, calls lust; every thing which exceeds what is 
necessary for the support of life he calls luxury; and 
thus confounding the innocent and reasonable gratifi- 
cations of our passions with their vicious excesses, he 
pretends to show that there is really no virtue among 
men. " There are some of our passions," says Mr. 
Smith, "which have no other names except those 
which mark the disagreeable and ofTensive degree. 
The spectator is more apt to take notice of them in 
this degree than in any other. When they shock his 
own sentiments, when they give him some sort of 
antipathy and uneasiness, he is necessarily obliged to 
attend to them, and is from thence naturally led to 
give them a name. When they fall in with the nat- 
ural state of his own mind, be ia very apt to overtook 
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tiiem altogether, and either gives them no name at all, or, 
if he gives them any, it is one which marks rather the 
subjection and restraint of the passion than the degree 
which it is still allowed to subsist in after it is so sub- 
jected and restrained. Thus, the common names of 
the love of pledsvre and of the love of sex denote a 
vicious and offensive degree of those passions. The 
words temperance and chastity^ on the other hand, seem 
to mark rather the restraint and subjection in which 
they are kept under, than the degree which they are 
still allowed to subsist in. When he can show, there- 
fore, that they still subsist in some degree, he imagines 
be has entirely demolished the reality of the virtues of 
temperance and chastity, and shown them to be mere 
impositions upon the inattention and simplicity of 
mankind. Those virtues, however, do not require an 1 
entire insensibility to the objects of the passions which / 
they mean to govern. They only aim at restraining the / 
violence of those passions so far as not to hurt the in-) 
dividual, and neither to disturb nor offend society. | 

" It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville's book to 
represent every passion as wholly vicious, which is so 
in any degree, and in any direction. It is thus that he 
treats every thing as vanity which has any reference 
either to what are, or what ought to be, the sentiments 
of others; and it is by means of this sophistry that he 
establishes his favorite conclusion, that private vices are 
public benefits. If the love of magnificence, a taste 
lor the elegant arts and improvements of human life, for 
whatever is agreeable in dress, furniture, or equipage, 
for architecture, statuary, painting, and music, is to be 
regarded as luxury, sensuality, and ostentation, even in > 
those whose situation allows, without any inconven- 
iency, the indulgence of those passions, it is certain that 
luxury, sensuality, and ostentation are public benefit-s, 
since, without the qualities upon which he thinks proper 
to bestow such opprobrious names, the arts of refine- 
ment could never find employment, and must languish 
for want of encouragement Some ]K)pular ascetic 
doctrines which had been current before his time, and 
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which placed Yirtae in the entire estirpection and wi* 
nihilation of all oar paaaionS) were the real foondation 
of thid licentions system. It was easj Cor Dr. llaiide- 
ville to prove, first, that this entire eonqnest never aie* 
tually took place among men ; and, seeoadly, that, if it 
was to take place nniversaUy, it would be pernicioiis to 
society, by putting an end to all oommeioe and indoe- 
try, and, in a manner, to the whole bntioese of hmnan 
life. By the first of these dropoeitions he seemed to 
prove that there was no real virtoe, and that what pi^ 
tended to be such was a mere cheat and impositioB 
upon mankind ; and by the second, that private vices 
were public benefits, since withoiit them no society 
could prosper or flourish.'' * 

VI. On the General ImpressuM a$ul Practical 3Vf»- 

dency of such SpecnlcUions.] I shall not enter into a 
more particular examination of Mandeville's doctrines. 
I cannot, however, leave the subject without observing, 
that the impression which the author's writings produce 
on the mind affords a sufficient refutation of his princi- 
ples. It was considered by Cicero as a strong pre- 
sumption against the system of Epicurus, that ^^it 
breathed nothing generous or noble," nViil nwf^nificum^ 
niliil generosum sapil ; and the same presumption will 
be found to apply, with tenfold force, to that tbcory 
which has been now under our discussion. If there be 
no real distinction between virtue and vice, — if the 
account given by Mandeville of the constitution of our 
nature be a just one, — why do his reasonings render 
us dissatisfied with our own characters, or inspire us 
with a detestation and contempt for mankind ? Why 
do we turn with pleasure from the dark and uncomfort- 
able prospects which he present*} to us, to the delight- 
ful and elevating views of human nature which are ex- 
hibited in those philosophical systems which he attempts 
to explode ? It will be said, perhaps, that all this arises 
from pride or vanity. When we read Mandeville, we 
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are ashamed of the species to which we belong ; while, 
on the contrary, our pride is gratified by those sublime 
but fallacious descriptions of disinterested virtue, wuth 
which the weakness or hypocrisy of some popular writ- 
ers has flattered the moral enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude. But if Mandeville's account of our nature be just, 
whence is it that we come to have an idea of one class 
of qualities as more excellent and meritorious than an- 
other ? Why do we consider pride or vanity as a less 
worthy motive for our conduct than disinterested pa- 
triotism or friendship, or a determined adherence to 
what we believe to be our duty? Why does htgnan 
nature appear to us less amiable in his writings than in 
the writings of Addison ? or whence the origin of those 
opposite sentiments which the very names of Addison 
and of M andeville inspire ? We shall admit the fact 
with respect to the actuul depravity of man to be as he 
states it ; but does not the impression his system leaves 
on the mind demonstrate that we are at least formed 
with the love and admiration of moral excellence, and 
that virtue was intended to be the law of our conduct ? 
The question concerning the actual attainments of man 
must not be confounded with the question concerning 
the reality of moral distinctions. If Mandeville is suc- 
cessful in establishing his doctrine on the first of these 
points, the dissatisfaction his conclusions leave on the 
mind is sufficient to overturn his doctrine with respect 
to the latter. The remark of La Rochefoucauld, that / 
" hypocrisy itself is a homage which vice renders to vir- y 
tue," Involves a satisfactory reply to all the arguments ^"^ 
that have ever been drawn from the prevailing corrup- 
tion of mankind against the moral constitution of hu- 
man nature. 

It is the capital defect of this system to confound to- 
gether the two questions I have just stated, and to sub- 
stitute a satire on vice and folly instead of a philosoph- 
ical account of those moral principles which form an 
essential part of our frame. That there is a great deal 
of tnith mixed with the sophistry it contains, 1 am ready 
to acknowledge ; and if the author's remarks had been 

15 
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thrown into the form of satires, many of them might 
have been useful to the world, by the light they throw 
on human character, and by the assistance which indi- 
viduals may derive from them in examining their own 
motives of action. Some apology might have been 
made, in this case, for the coloringB which the author's 
facts have borrowed from his imagination. The object 



of the satirist is to re" 
eometimes be of use 
and follies of the timu. 
ly what mankind are 
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while he indulges hit 
ruptions, will recoUei 
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r this purpose 
le the prevailing vices 
contrast more strong- 
thcy might and ought 
\BA well to his species, 
against prevailing cor- 
censures are just, they 
atinctiona; and while 
ace, and chastiseH the 
follies and vices of inaiviauais, »<: will reverence moral- 
ity as the Divine law, and those essential principles of 
the human frame which bear the manifest signature of 
the Divine workmanship. To attempt to depreciate 
these can never answer a good purpose. On the con- 
trary, it has a tendency to till the minds of good' men 
with a desponding sliepticism, and to stifle every gener- 
ous and active exertion ; and if it does not actuaily in- 
crease the depravity of the world, it tends at least to 
strengthen the effrontery of vice, and to expose the wiser 
and better part of mankind to the impertinent raillery 
of fools and profligates.* 



* Ai tte tllnri iDflaence of (he writiiq^ of La Rocheroncanld lod Mut- 
tkrillc has puwd awar for the moat pan, I have taken the lihertj slightlj 
to atoidgie what wu uid or Ihera in the text, in order to make rooni for 
■>me sccoQnt of a more distinpiished momlist of the lelflsh school, Jeremy 
Bentham. Whnt relates to Bentham himself ia taken (ram Morairs View 
Yf^tcuUivt Phlotopkg in Ok NiaHirnA Century, Chap. IV. ; what relates 
to hu followers is taken frota Mackintosh's Prcyreu a/Elhteal PkHatopiji, 

Bvct, VI. — Ei>. 
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Appendix to Chapter IL 
bentham and his followers. 

L BenihanCs Ethical Writing's and Doctrines.] Jeremy 
Bentham was bom in London, in the year 1748, and at 
a very early age became a graduate of the University 
of Oxford. Whilst there, he directed his attention to 
the study of law and the cognate branch of ethics, and 
during the last year of his stay in that city became an 
ardent admirer and investigator of the principle of utili- 
ty, chiefly from reading Dr. Priestley's Essay upon GhV' 
ernment. In 1776 he published a Fragment on Oovem' 
mentj and in 1789 appeared his grand work, entitled 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
The moral system which Bentham advocated in this 
latter work, and which he expanded more and more 
during a long and laborious lite, at length came forth, 
in the year 1834, in its most complete, and at the same 
time most popular form, as a posthumous production, 
edited by Dr. Bowring, under the title of Deontology ; 
or the Science of Morality. 

The principles advocated under the name of deontol- 
ogy may be easily explained. The whole system takes 
its rise from the consideration that man is capable of 
pleasures and pains, and that, from the calculation of 
these, all moral action proceeds. On this theory, good 
is a word synonymous with pleasure^ evil synonymous 
with pain^ and all happiness consists in the possession 
of the one, and the absence of the other. Give me, 
says the utilitarian teacher, give me the human sensi- 
bilities, — joy and grief, pain and pleasure, and I will 
create a moral world. Pleasure and pain, then, the 
basis of our moral nature, are to be estimated accord- 
ing to their magnitude and extent ; magnitude^ referring 
to their intensity and duration ; extent^ depending on 
the number of persons who are affected by them. It 
is in the proper balancing of these, asserts Bentham, 
that all morality consists, and bevond this the words 
virtue and vice are emptiness and lolly. 
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Pleasure or pain, however, may arise from two 
Bourtos ; it may ari^e from consideratJotis alTectipg 
ourselves, or it may arise from tiiC conlemplatioii of 
ol/iers, the former being purely of a sellish nature, the 
latter being sympathetic. Hence originates a twofold 
division of virtue into jnvdence and effective benevo- 
lence, — both of them, however, ahke having their 
ground in the pieasar< tlly derive from their 

exerciMe. Prudence, wo kindr>, that which 

respects ourselves, w, hor terms te.lf-Tpgard- 

in^ prudence ; and 'speets othera, which 

he terms extra-re^ e. Effective benevo- 

lence, aliio, is twofi 1 negative ; tiie busi- 

ness of the former Irr^ nt pleasure by volun- 

tary exertion, that a cing to do the same 

by ubstaitUng from bl says Bentiiam, when 

separated from the pursuit ui [i:ippiiH's,«, is absolutely 
uothiiig ; and, accordiiiyly, it ia iL-nncd bv him a licli- 
tious entity. Inasmuch, also, as no one is supposed to 
have any motive for action different from the pursuit of 

Etleasure or the avoidance of pain, we have the deonto- 
Dgical doctrine educed, that every motive is abstractedly 
good, and that evil has to do with nothing but our ac- 
tions or dispositions. In a word, we are to imagine, 

, that man has originally no moral sentiment whatever, 
that he has no idea of one thing being right and another 
wrong, that all actions are to him in this respect abso- 
lutely alike, and that the conception of virtue, as well 

' ^& the rules of morality, are all the product of experi- 
ence, teaching us what actions produce happiness, and 
what suffering. Such is the moral system which is 
aptly enough terined the greaLesl'happiness principle^ 
and such the virtue which is correctly expressed as the 
arl of maximizing our enjoi/ment. 

The style of the work from which I have made the 
above analysis is popular, witty, and somewhat amus- 
ing, but becomes at length tedious from repetition and 
tautology. It abounds in biting sarcasm against what 
is termed the dogmatism and " ipst-elLcUism " of most 
other moralist* ; but, what is remarkable, is itself at the 
same time one of the most strilung instances of reiter> 
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ated assertion that is to be found among all the ethical 
writings of the present century.* 

* A few selections will best illostiate Bentham^s light and irreverent 
tone. Thus in Part I. Chap. II. : — "■ The talisman of arrogance, indo- 
lence, and ignorance is to be foond in a single word, an aathoritative im- 
posture, which ill these pages it will be fireqnentlj necessary to nnreil. It 
IS the word ought, — ought or ought not, as drcnmstances may be. In de- 
ciding * Yon oughi to do this, — Yon ought not to do it,' is not every qnes- 
lion of morals set at rest ? If the word be admissible at all, it ' ought' to be 
banished from the vocabulary of morals. There is another word which 
has a talismanic virtue, too, and which might be wielded to destroy many 
fatal and faUacious positions. * You ought,' — * You ought not' says the 
dogmatist. • W% f * retorts the inquirer, — * Why ? ' To say ' You ought * 
is easy in the extreme. To stand the searching penetration of a Why ? is 
not so easy. * Wh^ ought I ? ' ' Because you on^ht,' is the not imfre- 
quent reply ; on which the Wh^ 1 comes back agam with the added ad- 
vantage of having obtained a victory." A morality from the vocabulary 
of which the wora ** ought ** is to be banished ! It is hardly necessary to 
observe that the whole force of Bentham's ** Wh^ 1 " depends on his de- 
termination to accept no answer which is not satisfactory acoordingto his 
theory of utilitarianism, — of course palpably illogical, as it begs the whole 
question. 

Again in Chapter III. : — ** The summum bonwn, — the sovereign good,— 
what is it? The philosopher's stone thar converts all metals into gold, — 
the balm Hygeian that cures all manner of diseases. It is this tiling, and 
that thing, and the other thing ; it is any thing but pleasure ; it is the Irish- 
man's apple«pie made of nouiing but auinoes.'* He then amuses himself 
by going a little more into detail with the various answers which philoso- 
phers and divines have made to the question proposed above. A single 
specimen will suffice. " But we are still at sea, and another set cry out, 
* The habit of virtue ' ; the habit of virtue is the aummum bonum : either 
this is the jewel itself, or the casket in which it is found. Lie all your life 
long in yonr bed with the rheumatism in your loins, the stone in your blad- 
der, and the gout in yonr feet: have but the habit of virtue^ and you have 
the summum bonum. Much good may it do you" 

Once more, in Chapter IV. : — ** The moral sense, say some, prompts 
to generosity ; but does it determine what is generous ? It prompts to 
justice ; but does it determine what is just ? It can decide no controversy ; 
it can reconcile no difference. Introduce a modem partisan of the moral 
aenge. and an ancient Greek, and ask each of them whether actions deemed 
biamcless in ancient days, but respecting which opinions have now under- 
gone great chan)i:e, ought to be tolerated in a community. * By no means,' 
says the modem ; 'as ray moral sense abhors them, therefore they ought 
not.' ' But mine,' says the ancient, * approves of them ; therefore they 
onght.* And there, if the modem keep his principles and his temper, the 
matter must end between them. ' Upon the ground of moral sense there is 
no going one jot further ; and the result is, that the actions in question are 
at once laudable and detestable. The modem, then, as probably he will 
keep neither his principles nor his temper, says to the ancient, * Your 
moral sense If nothing to the purpose ; yours is corrupt, abominable, de- 
testable; all nations cry out against you.' 'No such thing,' replies the 
ancient } * and if they did, it woidd be nothing to the purpose ; our busineM 

lo 
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II. Objections In Be.nthiim'» Syfletn.\ lu oflbring 
some remarks u|)ou Bentham'a philosophy, we must 
Btate distinctly, that we leave entirely out of the qnes- 
iion his valuable labors in J.he dt-purtment of jiirispm- 
dence, anrl refer simply to the principk'B of his moral 
theory. - I here we would caution every ethical slti- 
de[it agiiiiti^^ imagining, that he will find all the origi- 
nality which is clni'T--' '— "-- -■ ontologist by himself 
aud his more ardi o speak of Bentham'a 

"having found o-' Miological law of our 

nature, as Newt"" t of the material uni- 

verse," is not OH false, but, eyen allow- 

ing its nhilorton.,. s historically untrue. 

To say nns of ancient times, 

and moii; we might point out 

many writtrp wiiu i more than passing al- 

liifiions to the very f.aui^ lie sis that Cor whieh 

Bentham is so highly extolled, although they may not 
have expanded it so fully, or applied it so extensively, 
OS was done in the case before us," The professed 
sopporters of utility, again, such as Hume and Paley, 
proceeded virtually upon the very same principle; and 
even if v/e pass over these, yet still we might refer to 

waa Co inquire, not what people ihivt, but what they oaglu to (Ai'ml,' Thcre- 
apon the modem kicks the ancient, or ipila in lii^ fnrc ; or. if he is xtrong 
enoojih, throws him behind the lii-e. Ons can think of no Other mttbod, 
tlut ia al onrc natanil and conKistenl. of ronlintiint; the debate." 

It wii« Mr. Beniliatn'fl pleasure lo jiemisl in snppo^inii; tliat all hif op- 
ponent*, a few Bsceli™ excepicd, (.ould h« clnEiseil uniler the head of lie- 
lievent in a moral inue. A Inr^e projiorlion of ttiem, as we ehall eoon set, 
bold thai (he moral faculty prrtainn to the Toiianal, and not to (he imailipt, 
element in human'nalurc That the mots] rnculiy should make mistakes. 
and afHTwards correct them, does not disprove its exi-itc.nt.e as a natural 
endowment of man, or it« lepiiimaic aathnrity. If it ilirl. we might dit- 
provD the existence and aniliority of the knowing or coKnitire facultT in 
the «amc way ; for that alra makes mistakes, and afterwards corrects iljem. 
Iterniise we say that children and Eaia)a'a have a iionseiencL'. we [lo not 
mean that lliey have one in the same stage of development, and conse. 
queiitly we do not mean that its decisions are as clear, or as correct, as in 
the ease of the properly eilncated. — En. 

* The only dtlTercnce Iwiwccn Kpicurus or Hohbe<i on the one side, and 
Benthnm on Ibo other, ia, that the former drew their principles at ones 
trom human nature mcUiphvBically considered, — while the latter cK'e no 
theory .of man gcacrally, 'bM laid down his moral axioms as ultiuiatc 
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CJray's Preface to Archbishop King On the Origin of 
Evil, to the writings of Priestley, to the Political Justice 
of G^win, and to many of the French moralists, for il- 
lustrations of the very same theory, which Bentham only 
somewhat more perseveringly elaborated. The great- 
est-happiness principle is, in fact, utilitarianism izi one 
of its many different phases ; and accordingly the ob- 
jections which we have already urged against that doc- 
trine apply with equal force to the one now before us. 
As the question, however, is of some importance, we 
shall specify a few other objections, which apply more 
directly to the utilitarian system, as held by the advo- 
cates of deontology ; and, 

1. There is in these writers a perpetual habit of con- 
founding the catAse of virtuous action with the effect 
We have it reiterated again and again, as an unan- 
swerable argument, that there must be a selfish pleas- 
ure experienced whenever we act on virtuous principles: 
for, if our action terminates in ourselves, it must arise 
from the prospect of our own happiness and advantage ; 
if, on the other hand, we act for the welfare of others, 
still, we are told, it is only for the satisfaction of our 
own impulses that we seek to benefit them. Now, 
that there is pleasure attached to moral action, whether 
it be self-seeking or extra-seeking, we readily admit ; 
but this is far from giving us a proof that such action 
springs from any anticipation of the pleasure we hope 
to obtain. It is a pleasure to a strong man to exercise 
his limbs ; but this is no evidence that he cannot have 
any other motive than this for exercising them. To a 
man devoted to business, it is a pleasure to be perpetu- 
ally absorbed in it; but still his activity may have 
many other grounds of excitement besides that one. 
Prove as you may, that pleasure actually accompanies, 
and even that we expect it to accompany, the practice 
of every virtue, the point is still far from being settled 
that there is no other spring of virtuous action in exist- 
ence. The Deity, assuredly, may have given us a 
moral law, may have engraved it on our own minds, 
and placed it far beyond all the chances of humaiu cal- 
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cutation ; and yet may have attached ploasnre to the 
obedience of it us a mark of hU approval, and as a re- 
■ward for our fidelity. The mere fact, therefore, that we 
always look for happincsa to aecompany virtuons ac- 
tion, does not at all prove that happiness is the groand 
of its moral excellence. Thia is confirmed when we 
consider, 
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the pleasure of satisfying our benevolent feelings more 
than counterbalances the loss we sustain, we reply, 
that this only exhibits the vast strength of our purely 
disinterested affections, and affords no proof that, be- 
cause they give us pleasure in their exercise, therefore 
they must be selfish in their origin. Only show in one 
single instance that the direct end of an action is for 
the sake of another to the sacrifice of ourselves, and 
the fact that we have a moral satisfaction in its per- 
formance does not in the slightest degree shake its pure- 
ly unselfish character. 

3. That there are certain pcF.d relations between 
man's moral sensibilities and outward actions ia a fact 
resting upon the evidence of our consciousness; and it 
is to these eternal relations that we direct our inquiries, 
when we seek to lay the groundwork of a moral phi- 
losophy. Very different, however, is our employment 
when we are merely engaged in calculating for our fu- 
ture happiness, with pleasures and pains as our ciphers. 
What is a pleasure to one man is often a pain to 
another; that which offers to me satisfaction presents, 
perhaps, a prospect of naught but misery to you; bo 
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that moral relations, on this principle, must be as un- 
certain and variable as are the temperaments or idiosyn- 
crasies of individual minds. There needs to be, on the 
deontological system, a separate moral scale for every 
man ; nay, we ought all to revise our own moral prin- 
ciples every year or two, to see whether that which was 
a pleasure to us some time ago may not now have be- 
come an object of dissatisfaction : whether, therefore, 
that which was virtue has not now become vice. Our 
reason, we contend, in opposition to this, forces us to 
form certain primary and fundamental moral judgments, 
just as much as it necessitates the existence of our pri- 
mary beliefs with regaad to the external world, or to the 
fact of an exertion of power in the production of every 
effect, or to the axioms which lie at the foundation of 
all mathematiccd reasoning. It is just as impossible 
for me practically to deny the obligation of justice, as 
it is to deny that the world exists, or that a whole is 
greater than a part. The one as well as the other rests 
upon the primary and undeniable facts of our own un- 
changeable consciousness, — facts which, though they 
may be disputed in theory, can never be denied in prac- 
tice. That a philosophical dreamer may run his head 
against the wall on the score of his idealism, we do not 
dispute ; nor do we doubt but that, in the case of mor- 
al obliquity, where the consequences of the folly are 
not so immediate, men may be found to reject the fun- 
damental axioms of moral obligation; but in the 
healthy understandings of the mass of mankind, the 
one judgment is just as plainly developed as the other. 
4. There is a secret petitio principii at the very foun- 
dation of all utilitarian reasoning like that of Bentham. 
Every man, it is affirmed, ought to seek the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, as the fundamental 
principle of his actions in the world. But why ought 
he to do so ? On what ground can it be shown, that 
I am bound to seek the welfare of myself or my fel- 
low-creatures, if there is no such thing as moral obli- 
gation ? If it pleases me more to inflict misery upon 
mankind, why am I not just as virtuous an agent in 
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doing so, na if I please myself by producing their ha|j- 
pinesa? The greatest-happiiiMs prinriple itself must, 
in fiict, rest upon the pedestal of moral ubligation, otli- 
erwise there is no means of enforcing it as the true 
principle of action, either in our social or out political 
relations. Take away that firm resting-place which is 
alibrdcd by the notion of duty, and expressed in the 
word ouff/U, and we ir m one position down 

to another, without ei a solid baai» on which 

we may plant our fe* le first stone of a mor- 

al superstructure. ' eally the cnse Is half 

attknowledged by tti >f Bentham, who ara 

now visibly shrinkin> trvme view he bas ta- 

ken of □tilitariani)'! g to include the idea 

of moral approbat o give tbeir doctrine 

some 'degree of strc.. listency. 

!j. Into the political consequence.^ of this nysfcm wc 
shall not allow ourselves to enter at any len^h. One 
thing, however, there is, of which we would remind 
those who hold up the excellence of Bentham's politi- 
cal writings as a proof of the soundness of his etbieai 
system ; we mean the fact that Hobbes, with a logic 
equally, if not more severe, deduced from the very 
same fundamental principles the propriety of all gov- 
ernment being grounded on absolute despotism, as the 
form best suited to the wants of human nature. That 
Bentham was so successful on the subject of jurispru- 
dence arose, we consider, from his giving up the strict 
view of the selfish system with which he started, and 
following the dictates of common sense and* of a be- 
nevolence which were more consonant with his own 
disposition than they were with his moral theory." 

Moreover, there is a fundamental distinction between 
the principles ai legislation and those of private moral- 
ity, which should never be lost sight of. The former 
principles suppose the existence of the latter, and must 

* Or rather, from h'm «infaundin|; tlie rule of ymrrtit intereit with that 
of /lertonni inureet; l>ut thia, a» JuuSVuy tins thovrn, Inlraludiim lo Eltiei, 
Iii^lure XIV., iniolvea the abandonment of the principle on which hi* 
■jiten it fonndsd. — £p. 
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proceed in strict accordance with them, whether it ap- 
pear a matter of policy to do so or not The object of 
the jurist is, simply to take men with their moral feel- 
ings as they are, already fixed and determined, and so 
to direct their actions as to bring about the greatest 
welfare of the community. Morality says, Fiat jusli" 
tiaruat caslum; jurisprudence points out in what way 
justice is to be done, so as to tend to the happiness of 
the whole nation. The one gives the absolute rule of 
action, the other only directs the details for social pur- 
poses. Moral law is immediately from God ; political 
law, though springing from moral principles, is an 
adaptation of man ; — ^ihe one is a code written upon 
the tablet of the human heart ; the other, a code writ- 
ten in the statute-book of the empire, conformable, in- 
deed, to moral law, but compiled for social utility. To 
morality, as a science, the utilitarian ground is entirely 
destructive, altering its universal and necessary aspect ; 
in politics, utility, directed by moral precept, must be a 
chief element in every enactment Bentham, looking 
at the subject with the eye of a jurist, by degrees be- 
came blind to every thing but the utilitarian element, — 
an error which, while only partially dangerous in legis- 
lation, is to the moralist fatal and deceptive from the 
very first step. 

That Bentham was a great man, a courageous man, 
and in many respects a benevolent man, we believe all 
must be ready to admit; still, we cannot but think that 
he neither read enough to disabuse his mind of many 
a cherished notion, which a wider range of investiga- 
tion would have exploded, nor ever cultivated enough 
that steady, reflective habit of mind which evolves 
truth from the observation of our inward consciousness, 
and reduces, by a close analysis, the tu^itted facts of 
human nature to their primary origin. "^ \Vith unexam- 
pled patience, he developed the influence of pleasure 
and pain upon human actions ; but a deeper philosophy 
would have pointed out, that these are but the accom- 
paniments of virtue, while the law and the imperative 
to its obedience come from a surer and a far more ex- 
alted source. 
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III. General Ohjectum (o the Fol/mrers of Benlham.^ 
The followers of Mr. Bentham have carried to an un- 
iisunl extent the prevalent fault of the more modern 
advocates of iilility, who have dwelt so exclasiveiy on 
the outward advantages of virtue as to have lost siglit 
of the delight which ia a part of virtuous feeling, ami 
of the beneficial influence of good actions upon the 
frame of the mind. 

" Benevolence to" saya Mr. Mill, " pro- 

duces a return of n Ihcm." * The fact 

is true, and ought 3ut how unimportant 

i» it in comparisoi ich 19 pasi^ed over in 

silence, — the plea: lion itnelf, which, if it 

could become last ib, would convert the 

heart into a heave o has ever felt kind- 

ness, if he could ill his feolinga, could 

hesitate ;ibout their mniunr Pii|n.-iinrLty. The cause of 

only when a gratification is something distinct from a 
state of mind, that we can easily learn to consider it as 
a pleasure. Hence the great error respecting the affec- 
tions, where the inherent delight is not duly estimated, 
on account of that very peculiarity of being a part of 
a state of mind, which renders it unspeaicably more 
valuable aa independent of every thing without. The 
BoelEd affections are the only principles of human na- 
ture which have no direct pains. To have any of theeie 
desires is to be in a state of happiness. The malevo- 
lent passions have properly no pleasures ; for that at- 
tainment of their purpose which is improperly so called 
oonsists only in healing or assuaging the torture which 

■ Aaali/iisofli»ff'"iianlit:nd.Chaa.XXm. 

The author of thi|" yoA. Jsmen Mill, wnn bom at Montrose, in Srotland, 
in 1TT3, aDd'cJwi[«||^ Eitinhur^h, heme dtslined for the clitirth. He 
afterwards changei WT vie ws, established himself in London in 1800, and 
soon became aci|Uainted itiih Benihmn. Ue published his Hiitay of Bril- 
iih India in 1818. which jirucunid for him a place in the home eetubliiJi- 
mcnt of the Ea^t India CompanT- He was also a Ibfrc rontrilmtor to the 
Happtrmml lo lAe. Eneydopadia Britaniiira, (artBrwards inror|>orBted into ihe 
BEvcnth edition of iLat work,} on snlijects connected witli politics and mor- 
als He died at Kensinirtoa in 1836. John Stoort Mill, a living writer of 
_■ isbiifon, — En. 
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envy, jealousy, and malice inflict on the malignant 
mind. It might with as much propriety be said fhat 
the toothache and the stone have pleasures, because 
their removal is followed by an agreeable feeling. 
These bodily disorders, indeed, are often cured •by the 
process which removes the suffering; but the mental 
distempers of envy and revenge are nourished by every 
act of odious indulgence which for a m6ment suspends 
their pain. 

The same observation is applicable to every virtuous 
disposition, though not so obviously as to the benevo- 
lent affections. That a brave man is, on the whole, 
far less exposed to danger than a coward, is not the 
chief advantage of a courageous temper. Great dan- 
gers are rare ; but the constant absence of such pain- 
ful and mortifying sensations as those of fear, and the 
steady consciousness of superiority to what subdues 
ordinary men, are a perpetual source of inward enjoy- 
ment. No man who has ever been visited by a gleam 
of magnanimity can place any outward advantage of 
fortitude in comparison with the feeling of being al- 
ways able fearlessly to defend a righteous cause.* 
Even humility^ in spit« of first appearances, is a re- 
markable example. It has of late been unwarrantably 
used to signify that painful consciousness of inferiority 
which is the first stage of envy.f It is a term conse- 
crated in Christian ethics to denote that disposition 
which, by inclining towards a modest estimate of our 
qualities, corrects the prevalent tendency of human na- 
liire to overvalue our merits and to overrate our claims. 
What can be a less doubtful or a much more consider- 
able blessing than this constant sedative, which soothes 
and composes the irritable passions of vanity and pride ? 

* According to Cicero's definition of fortitude, ** Virtus pugnans pro 
aqmtatt.^ The remains of the original sense of virtua^ manhood^ ^ve a 
beaaty and force to these expressions, which cannot be preserved in our 
language. The Greek aprni and the German Tugend originally denoted 



itrength, afterwards courage^ and at last virtue. But the happy derivation of 

irgy to the phrase of Cicero, wni< 
die use of etymoloinr in the Bands of a skilful writer. 



virtus from vir gives an energy to the phrase of Cicero, which illustrates 
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What is more conducive to lasting peace of mind 
thali the consciousness of proliciency in that most deli- 
cate species of equity which, in the secret tribunal of 
conscience, labors to be impartial in the comparison 
of ourselves with others 1 What can so perfecdy as- 
sure us of the purity of our moral sense, an the habit 
of CO II tern plating, not that excellence which we have 
reached, bat that which is be pursued, — of not 

considering how far we « uu others, but how far 

we are from the goal 1 

Those who have «t<'d the doctrine of 

utility have given an e example of the veiy 

vulgar prejudice whi e vnseen aa insignifi- 

cant. Tucker is the ' them who occasion- 

ally considers that n .ant efTect of human 

conduct which consists tion on the frame of 

the mind, by fitting its lacnities and si-ii^ibiliiii's for 
their appointed purpose. A razor or a penknife would 
well enough cut cloth or meat ; but if they were often 
so used, they would be entirely spoiled. The same 
sort of observation is much more strongly applicable to 
habitual dispositions, which, if they be spoiled, we have 
no certain means of replacing or mending. Whatever 
act, therefore, discomposes the moral machinery of 
mind, is more injurious to the welfare of the agent 
than most disasters from without can be ; for the latter 
are commonly limited and temporary ; the evil of the 
former spreads through the whole of life. Health of 
mind, as well as of body, is not only productive in 
itself of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from 
other sources, but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from 
without Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it 
is to prefer, onSgrounds of calculation, a present in- 
terest to the preservation of those mental habits on 
which our well-being depends. When they are most 
moral, they may often prevent us from obtaining ad- 
vantages. It would be as absurd to desire to lower them 
for that reason, as it would be to weaken the body lest its 
strength should render it more liable to contagious dis- 
orders of rare occurrence, 
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It is, on the other hand, impossible to combine the 
benefit of the general habit with the advantages of oc- 
casional deviation ; for every such deviation either pro- 
duces remorse, or weakens the habit, and prepares the 
way for its gradual destruction. He who obtains a for- 
tune by the undetected forgery of a will, may indeed be 
honest in his other acts ; but if he had such a scorn of 
fraud before as he must himself allow to be generally 
useful, he must suffer a severe punishment from con- 
trition ; and he will be haunted with the fears of one 
who has lost his own security for his good conduct In 
all cases, if they be well examined, his loss by the dis- 
temper of his mental frame will outweigh the profits of 
his vice. 

By repeating the like observation on similar occa- 
sions, it will be manifest that the infirmity of recollec- 
tion, aggravated by the defects of language, gives an 
appearance of more selfishness to man than truly be- 
longs to his nature ; and that the effect of active agents 
upon the habitual state of mind, — one of the consid- 
erations to which the epithet " sentimental " has of late 
been applied in derision, — is really among the most 
serious and reasonable objects of moral philosophy. 
When the internal pleasures and pains which accom* 
pony good and bad feelings, or rather form a part of 
them, and the internal advantages and disadvantages 
which follow good and bad actions, are sufficiently 
considered, the comparative importance of outward conr 
sequences will be more and more narrowed ; so that the 
Stoical philosopher may be thought almost excusable 
for rejecting it altogether, were it not an indispensably 
necessary consideration for those in whom right habite 
of feeling are not sufficiently strong. They alone are 
happy, or even truly virtuous, who have little need of it. 

The later moralists who adopt the principle of utility 
have so misplaced it, that in their hands it has as great 
a tendency as any theoretical error can have to lessen 
the intrinsic pleasure of virtue, and to unfit our habits 
ual feelings for being the most effectual inducements 
to good conduct This is the natural tendency of a 
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discipline which brings utility too closely and frequent- 
ly intii contact with action. By this hubit, in its beat 
state, an essentially weaker motive ia gradually sub- 
stituted for others which must always be of more force. 
The frequent appeal to utility as the standard of actioo 
tends to introduce an uncertainty with respect to the 
conduct of other men, which would render all inter- 
course insupportable. It aRbrds, also, so i'air a di.'jguise 
for se|6sh and malignant passions, as often to bide their 
nature from him who ia their prey. Some taint of these 
mean and evil priuciplea will at least creep in, and by 
their venom give an animation not its own to the cold 
desirt! of utility. The moralists who take an active 
part in those airairs which often call out uuamiable pas- 
sions, ought to guard with peculiar watchfulness against 
self-dehiijions. The siu that must most easily beset 
them ia that of slidinj^ from fjencr;ii to parfieiilar eon- 
sequences, — that of trying single actions, instead of 
dispositions, habits, and rules, by the standard of utility, 
— that of authorizing too great a latitude for discretion 
• and policy in moral conduct, — that of readily allowing 
exceptions to the most important rules, — that of too 
lenient a censure of the use of doubtful means when 
the end seems to them good, — and that of believing 
un philosophically, as well as dangerously, that there 
can be any measure or scheme so useful to the world 
aa the existence of men who would not do a base thing 
for any public advantage. It was said of Andrew 
Fletcher, " He would lose his life to serve his country, 
but would not do a base thing to save it" Let those 
preachers of utility who suppose that such a man sac- 
rifices ends to means consider whether the scorn of base- 
ness be not akin to the contempt of danger, and whether 
a nation composed of such men would not be invinci- 
ble. But theoretical principles are counteracted by a 
thousand causes, which confine their mischief as well 
as circumscribe their benefits. Men are never so good 
or so bad as their opinions. All that can be with rea- 
son apprehended is, that they may always produce some 
part of their natural evil, and that the mischief will be 
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greatest among tbe many who seek excuses for these 
passions. Anstippus found in the Socratic representa- 
tion of the union of virtue and happiness a pretext for 
sensuality ; and many Epicureans became voluptuaries 
in spite of the example of their master, easily dropping 
by degrees the limitations by which he guarded his 
doctrines. In proportion as a man accustoms himself 
to be influenced by the utility of particular acts, with- 
out regard to rules, he approaches to the casuistry of 
the Jesuits and to the practical maxims of Ceesar Borgia. 

IV. Mr, MxlPs Errors respecting CrovemmetU and 
Education.] Mr. Mill derives the whole theory of gov- 
ernment* from the single fact, that every man pursues 
his interest when he knows it ; which he assumes to be 
a sort of self-evident practical principle, if such a phrase 
be not contradictory. That a man's pursuing the in- 
terest of another, or indeed any other object in nature, 
is just as conceivable as that he should pursue his own 
interest, is a proposition which seems never to have oc- 
curred to this acute and ingenious writer. Nothing, 
however, can be more certain than its truth, if the term 
" interest " be employed in its proper sense of general 
well-being, which is the only acceptation in which it 
can serve the purpose of his arguments. If, indeed, 
the term be employed to denote the gratification of a 
predominant desire, his proposition is self-evident, but 
wholly unserviceable in his argument; for it is clear 
that individuals and multitudes often desire what they 
know to be most inconsistent with their general welfare. 
A nation, as much as an individual, and sometimes 
more, may not only mistake its interest, but, perceiving 
it clearly, may prefer the gratification of a strong pas- 
sion to it The whole fabric of his political reasoning 
seems to be overthrown by this single observation ; and 
instead of attempting to explain the immense variety 



* Estay on Gcvemment^ in the Eruydopcddia Britannica, seventh edition. 
His contribations to that work have abo been collected in an octavo vol- 
ttme, and pnbluhed separatelj. — Ed. 
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of political facts by the simple principle of a contest of 
interests, we are reduced to the ne<>eseity of once more 
referring Iheni to tiiat variety of pna^ious, habits, opin- 
ions, and prejudices, which we discover only by ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Mill's Essay on Edttcation' affords another px- 
ampie of the incoiivenience of leaping at once from 
the most general law" '"' ~ — "iplicity of minate ap- 
pearances. Having l at least inferred from 
insufficient premises iitellectual and raorol 
character is eiitirf ;ircumstances, he pro- 
ceeds, in the lattc. sssay, a» if it were a 
necessary consequet. ctrine, that wo might 
easily acquire the p tbiniug and directing 
circumatftDcee in eu as to produce the beat 
possible character. puting for the present 

the theoretical propo , .^. consider what would 

be the reasonableness of ffimilar c\pciliitioii:( in a inure 
easily intelligible case. The general theory of the winda 
ia pretty well understood ; we know that they proceed 
from the rushing of air from those portions of the at- 
mosphere which are more condensed into those which 
are more rarefied ; but bow great a chasm is there be- 
tween that simple law and the great variety of facts 
which experience teaches us respecting winds! The 
constant winds between the tropics are large and regu- 
lar enough to be in some measure capable of explana- 
tion ; but who can tell why, in variable climates, the 
wind blows to-day from the east, to-morrow from the 
west? Who can foretell what its shiftings and varia- 
tions are to be? Who can account for a tempest on 
one day, and a calm on another? Even if we could 
foretell the irregular and infinite variations, how far 
might we not still be from the power of combining and 
guiding their causes ? No man but the lunatic in the 
story of Rasselas ever dreamt that he could command 
the weather. The difficulty plainly consists in the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the circumstances which 

* In the Enafdopa^ Britaiuuoa, seveiidi edition. 
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act on the atmosphere. Are those which influence the 
formation of the human character likely to be less mi- 
nute and multiplied ? * 

* In reply to this criticism, and to other parts of the yolome from which 
it is taken, Mr. Mill poblished anonjinoasly, in 1835, an octavo volnme, 
under the title of A Fragment on Macldntosk. On some points the defence 
is able and saccessfol ; but the effiect of the whole is greatly impaired by 
the rituperation, not to say scurrility, in which it abounds. 

After what has been said in the text, it is but justice to add* that the later 
followers or admirers of Bentham are not unable to see, or unwilling to 
acknowledge, his defects. A writer in the Westminster lUview, for July, 
1838, who oegins by making the great hierophant of utilitarianism to oe 
one of ^ the two great semmal minds of England in their age," expresses 
himself thus : — "' Bentham's contempt of all other schools of thinkers, 
and his determination to create a philosophy wholly out of the materiali 
famished by his own mind, and by minds like his own, were his first dii- 
qnalifications as a philosopher. His second was the incompleteness of hit 
own mind as a representative of universal human nature. In many of th% 
most natural and strongest feelings of human nature he had no sympathy ; 
from many of its gravest experiences he was altogether cut off; and the 
faculty by which one mind understands a mind different from itself, and 
throws itself into the feelings of that other mind, was denied him by hit 
deficiency of imagination. 

^ Bentham*s knowledge of human nature is wholly empirical ; and the 
empiricism of one who has had little experience. He had neither in- 
ternal experience nor external ; the quiet, even tenor of his life and his 
healthiness of mind conspired to exclude him from both* He never knew 
prosperity nor adversity, passion nor satiety ; he never had even the ex- 
perience which sickness gives, — he lived from childhood to the age of 
eighty-five in boyish healm. He knew no dejection, no heaviness of heart. 
He never felt lire a sore and a weary burden. He was a boy to the last. 
Self-oonsdonsness, that demon of the men of genius of our time, from 
Wordsworth to Byron, from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and to which this 
age owes most both of its cheerful and its mournful wisdom, never was 
awakened in him. How much of human nature slumbered in him ho 
knew not, neither can we know. 

** This, then, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man both of remarka- 
ble endowments for philosophy and of remarkable deficiencies fbr it ; fitted 
beyond almost any man fbr dravring from his premises conclnsions not 
only correct, but sufiidontly precise and specific to be practical, but whose 
general conception of human nature and life furnished him with an un- 
usually slender stock of premises. It is obvious what would be likely to 
be achieved by such a man ; what a thinker thus gifted and thus disquali- 
fied could be in philosophy. He coidd be a systematic and logical half-man^ 
hunting half-truths to Uieir consequences and practical application, on a 
scale lK)th of greatness and minuteness not previously exemplified : and 
this is the character which posterity will probably assign to Bentham." — 
Ed. 
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I. Butler's Proofs < oral Nidare.\ Before 

proceeding to this ext^' iirticult subject, I shall 

quote a passage fro™ in which he has com- 

bined together, and into the compasa of a 

few paragraphs, ail u portant argnmPnts in 

proof of the exlst^m 'al faculty which have 

been hitherto under i While this quotafjon 

serves as a summarj is already been staled, 

it will, I hope, prepar -"ng on the following 

discussions with grt'iiter uiierefii: and a, more enlightened 
curiosity. 

" That which renders beings capable of moral gov- 
ernment is their having a moral nature, and moral fac- 
ulties of perception and of action. Brute creatures are 
impressed ana actuated by various instincts and pro- 
pensities : so also are we. But, additional to this, we 
nave a capacity for reflecting upon actions and charac- 
ters, and making them an object to our thought; and 
on doing this we naturally and unavoidably approve 
Bome actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as 
vicious and of ill desert That we have this moral ap- 
proving and disapproving faculty is certain from our ex- 
periencing it in ourselves, and recognizing it in each 
other. It appears from our exercising it unavoidably in 
the approbation and disapprobation even of feigned 
characters ; from the words right and lorong; odious and 
amiable, base and wortky, with many others of like sig- 
nification in all languages, applied to actions and char- 
acters ; from the many written systems of morals which 
suppose it, since it cannot be imagined that all these 
authors, throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely 
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chimerical ; from our natural sense of gratitude, which 
implies a distinction between merely being the instru- 
ment of good and intending it ; from the like distinc- 
tion, every one makes between injury and mere harm, 
which Hobbes says is peculiar to mankind, and between 
injury and just punishment, a distinction plainly natural, 
prior to the consideration of human laws. It is mani- 
fest great part of common language and of common be- 
haviour over the world is formed upon supposition of 
such a moral faculty, whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or Divine reason, — whether con- 
sidered as a perception of the understanding, or as a 
sentiment of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as in- 
cluding both. Nor is it at all doubtful, in the general, 
what course of action this faculty, or practical discerning 
power within us, approves, and what it disapproves* 
For, as much as it has been disputed wherein virtue con- 
sists, or whatever ground for doubt there may be about 
particulars, yet in general there is in reality a univer- 
sally acknowledged standard of it. It is that which all 
ages and all countries have made profession of in pub- 
lic, — it is that which every man you meet put« on the 
show of, — it is that which the primary and funda- 
mental laws of all civil constitutions over the face of 
the earth make it their business and endeavour to en- 
force the practice of upon mankind, namely, justice, 
veracity, and regard to common good." * 

Upon the various topics here suggested, a copious 
and instructive commentary might be written, but I 
think it better to leave them in the concise and impres- 
sive form in which they are proposed by the author. 

IL Theoretical and Practical Morals.] The science 
of ethics has been divided by^nodern writers into two 
parts ; the one comprehending the theory of morals^ and 
the other its practical doctrines. 

The questions about which the former is employed 
are chiefly the two following. Firsty by what principle 
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of our constitution are we led to form the notion of 
moral distinctions, — whether by thiit faculty which 
perceives the distinction between truth and falsehood 
in the other branches of hnman knowfedge, or Ijy a 
peculiar power of perception (called by some the moral 
sense) which is pleased with one set of qualities and 
disp/cased with another? Secondli/, what ia the pro/ter 
object of moral approbation? or, in other words, what ia 
the common quahty or qualities belonging to all the 
different modes of virtue ? Ia it benevolence, or a ra- 
tional self-love, or a disposition (resulting from the as- 
cendant of reason over passion) to act suitably to the 
difTerent relations in which we are placed? The«e two 
questions seem to exhaust the whole theory of morals. 
The scope of the one is to ascertain the origin of our 
moral ideas ; that of the other to refer the phenomena 
of moral perception to their most simple and general 
laws. 

The practical doctrines of morality comprehend all 
those rules of conduct which profess to point out the 
proper ends of human pursuit, and the most effectual 
means of attaining them ; to which we may add, under 
the general title of adminicles, (if I may be allowed to 
borrow a technical word of Lord Bacon's,) all those 
literary compositions, whatever be their particular form, 
which have for their aim to fortify and animate our 
ffood dispositions by delineations of the beauty, of the 
dignity, or of the utility of virtue. 

I shall not inquire at present into the justness of this 
division. I shall only observe that the words theory and 
practice are not in this instance employed In their usual 
acceptations. The theory of morals does not bear, for 
example, the same relation to the practice of morals that 
the theory of geometry bears to practical geometry. In 
this last science all the practical rules are founded oa 
theoretical principles previously established. But in the 
former science the practical rules are obvious to the 
capacities of all mankind, while the theoretical princi- 
ples form one of the most difficult subjects of discussion 
that has eref exercised the ingenuity of metaphysicians. 
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Although, however, a complete acquaintance with the 
practice of our duty does not presuppose any knowl- 
edge of the theory of morals, it does not therefore fol- 
low that false theoretical notions upon this subject may 
not be attended with very pernicious consequences. 
On the contrary, nothing is more evident than this, that 
every system which calls in question the immutability 
of moral distinctions has a tendency to undermine the 
foundations of all the virtues, both private and public, 
and to dry up the best and purest sources of human 
happiness. When skeptical doubts have once been ex- 
cited in the mind by the perusal of such systems, no 
exhortation to the practice of our duties can have any 
effect; and it is necessary for us, before we think of 
addressing the heart, or influencing the will, to begin 
with undeceiving and enlightening the understanding. 
It is for this reason, that, in such an age as the present, 
when skeptical doctrines have been so anxiously dis- 
seminated by writers of genius, it appears to me to be 
a still more essential object in academical instruction 
to vindicate the theory of morals against the cavils of 
licentious metaphysicians, than to indulge in the more 
interesting and popular disquisitions of practical ethics. 
On the former subject, much yet remains to be done. 
On the latter, although the field of inquiry is by no 
means as yet completely exhausted, the student may be 
safely trusted to his own serious reflections, guided by 
the precepts of those illustrious men who, in different 
ages and countries, have devoted their talents to the 
improvement and happiness of the human race. 

In this department of literature, no country whatever 
has surpassed our own ; whether we consider the labors 
of the great lights of the English Church, or the fugitive 
essays of those later writers who (after the example of 
Addison) have attempted to enlist in the cause of virtue 
and religion whatever aid fancy and wit and elegance 
could lend to the support of truth. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to mention the advantage which may be 
derived in the same study from the philosophical re- 
mains of ancient C^reece and Rome, — due allowances 
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beinp made for some nnforttinate prejndices produced 
or encouraged by violent and oppressive systems of 
policy. Indeed, with tl»e exception of a few snob preju- 
dices, it may with great truth be asserted, that they 
who have been most successful, in modern times, in 
inculcating the duties of life, have been the moralista 
who have trod the most closely in the footsteps of the 
firoi?]; and Roman philosophers. The case is different 
with respect to the theory of morals, which, among the 
ancients, attracted comparatively but a small degree of 
attention, although one of the questions formerly men- 
tioned (that concerning the object of moral approbation) 
was a favorite subject of discussion in their schools. 
The other question, however, (that concerning the prin- 
cip/e of moral approbation,) with the exception of a 
few hints in the iivritings of Plato, may be considered 
as in a great measure peculiar to modem i<!urO]>e, hav- 
ing been chiefly agitated aince the writings of Cud- 
worth in opposition to those of Kobbes; and it is this 
question, accordingly, (recommended at once by its nov- 
elty and difficulty to the curiosity of speculative men,) 
that has produced most of the theories which charac- 
terize and distinguish from each other the later eyatema 
of moral philosophy. 

III. Analysis of Moral Perceptions and Emotions.] 
It appears to me that the diversity of these systems has 
arisen, in a great measure, from the partial views which 
different writers have taken of the same complicated 
subject; that these systems are by no means k> exclu- 
sive of each other as has commonly been imagined; 
and that, in order to arrive at the truth, it is necessary 
for us, instead of attaching ourselves to any one, to 
avail ourselves of the lights which all of them have 
furnished. Our moral perceptions and emotions are, 
in fact, the result of different principles combined to- 
gether. They involve a judgment of the understanding, 
and they involve also a feeling of the heart; and it is 
only by attending to both that we can form a just no- 
tion of oar moral ooastitutioo. In coufirmataon of tbifl 
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remark, it will be necessary for ns to analyze particu- 
larly the state of our minds, when we are spectators of 
any good or bad action performed by another person, 
or when we reflect on the actions performed by our- 
selves. On such occasions we are conscious of three 
different things : — 

1. The perception of an action as right or wrong. 

2. An emotion of pleasure or of pain, varying in its 
degree according to the acuteness of our moral sen- 
sibility. 

3. A perception of the merit or demerit of the agent 

Section L 
of the perception of right and wrong. 

I. Views entertained by Hbbbes.j The controversy 
concerning the origin of our moral ideas took its rise in 
modern times, in consequence of the writings of Mr. 
Hobbes. According to him, we approve of virtuous 
actions, or of actions beneficial to society, from self- 
love, as we know that whatever promotes the interest 
of society has on that very account an indirect tendency 
to promote our own. He further taught, that, as it is 
to the institution of government we are indebted for 
all the comforts and the confidence of social life, the 
laws which the civil magistrate enjoins are the ultimate 
standards of morality. 

Dangerous as these doctrines are, some apology may 
be made for the author from the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the times in which he lived. He had been a 
witness of the disorders which took place in England 
at the time of the dissolution of the monarchy by the 
death of Charles the First ; and, in consequence of his 
mistaken speculations on the politics of that period, he 
contracted a bias in favor of despotical government, 
and was led to consider it as the duty of a good citizen 
to strengthen, as much as possible, the hands of the 
civil magistrate, by inculcating the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. It was with thiis view 

17 
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that he was led to maintain the philosophical priuciplea 
which have been already mentioned. He seems like- 
wise to have formed a very unfavorable idea of the 
clerical order, from the instances which his own experi- 
ence afTorded of their turbulence and ambition ; and on 
that account he wished to subject the consciences of 
men immediately to the secular powera. In consequence 
of this, his system, alt! isive in a very high de- 

gree to all sound mon iked in a more peculiar 

manner the resentmec- '^'SJi ^"'^ drew on the 

author a great deal of >bloquy, which neither 

his character in priv n his intentions as a 

writer, appear to have ... 



II. Replu of his A 

nisis of Hobbes, the 
worth: and iridffd riiodet 
an author who is better qi 
very important argument I 



t. Among the antago- 
..rt nt by far was Dr. Cud- 
tirat's have not produced 
liSed to do justice to the 

undertook, by his ardent 



zeal for the best interests of mankind, by his singular 
vigor and comprehensiveness of thought, and by the 
astonishing treasures he had collected of ancient liter- 
ature. 

That our ideas of right and wrong are not derived 
from positive law, Cudworth concluded from the fol- 
lowing argument : — " Suppose such a law to be estab- 
lished, it must either be right to obey it, and wrong to 
disobey it, or indifferent whether we obey or disobey it. 
But a law which it is indifferent whether we obey or 
not cannot, it is evident, be the source of moral dis- 
tinctions ; and, on the contrary supposition, if it is 
right to obey the law, and wrong to disobey it, these 
distinctions must have had an existence antecedent to 
the law." * In a word, it is from natural law that pos- 
ilive law derives all its force. 

The same argument against Hobbes is thus stated 
by Lord Shaftesbury. 

" It is ridiculous to say there is any obligation on 

■ Smilh'i TSmry c/Sbnl SmtiataiU, Part VII. SecL m. Clk^ U. 
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man to act sociably or honestly in a formed govern- 
ment, and not in that which is commonly called the 
state of nature. For, to speak in the fashionable lan- 
guage of our modern philosophy, society being founded 
on a compact, the surrender made of every man's pri- 
vate unlimited right into the hands of the majority, or 
such as the majority should appoint, was of free choice, 
and by a promise. Now the promise itself was made 
in a state of mUurej and that which could make a prom' 
ise obligatory in the state of nature must make all 
other acts of humanity as much our real duty and nat- 
ural part Thus faith, justice, honesty, and virtue must 
have been as early as the state of nature, or they could 
never have been at all. The civil union or confederacy 
could never make right or wrong if they subsisted not 
before. He who was free to any villany before his 
contract, will and ought to make as free with his con- 
tract when he sees fit The natural knave has the same 
reason to be a civil one, and may dispense with his 
politic capacity as oft as he sees occasion ; it is only 
nis word stands in the way. A man is obliged to 
keep his word. Why? Because he has given his 
word to keep it Is not this a notable account of the 
original of moral justice, and the rise of civil govern- 
ment and allegiance ? " * 

To these observations it may be added, that our no- 
tions of right and wrong are so far from owing their 
origin to positive institutions, that they afford us the 
chief standard to which we appeal, in comparing differ- 
ent positive institutions with each other. Were it not 
for this test, how could we pronounce one code to be 
more humane, more liberal, or more equitable than 
another ? or how could we feel that, in our own mu- 
nicipal regulations, some are consonant and others re- 
pugnant to the principles of justice. " Let any one," 
says a learned and judicious civilian, << acquaint him- 
self with the sanguinary system of Draco, and then 
view it as tempered with the philosophy of Solon, and 

* Frmiom of Wit, Part m. Sect I. « 
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the softer refinements of a better age; let him look 
with the eye of apcculation upon an establishment that 
directs ' not to seethe a kid in its mother's milk ' ; nor 
to ' mazzle the ox when he treadeth out the com ' ; 
when oar brother's cattle go aatray or fall down by the 
way, not to ' hide ourselves from them ' ; that acquits 
the betrothed damsel who was violated at a distance, 
and out of hearing, upon jmpaasionate sugges- 

tion, — ' For lie found her i^ letd, and the betrothed 

damsel cried, and there to save her ' ; let him 

reflect, I say, on his j3 when he considers 

these diHerent enaci then judge how far 

they agree with the ] Hobbes." ' 

Agreeably to this ^ itive institutions, De- 

mosthenes remarks, — of a country may be 

regarded as a criteriot. ^„.....„.ing the morals of the 
state, and the prevaiiing cliaractt:r of the people." f 

III. Origin and ITistory of Hibbes't Doctrine.] It is 
justly observed by Cudworth, that the doctrines now 
under consideration are not peculiar to the system of 
Hobbes; and that similar opinions have been enter- 
tained in all ages by those writers who were either 
anxious to flatt«i the passions of tyrannical rulers, or 
who had a secret bias to atheistic and Epicurean prin- 
ciples. 

In confirmation of this remark, he takes a review of 

• Taylor On Uu Civil Laa, p. 159. 

t Adv. Timocrat. Taylor fpves ibe paiuag« from irhich this ia takca in 
the rersion of the Latin translawr: — " lilud igitur vohis est eliftm consi- 
derandnm, mulios Gmconim sepc decrevisK, restria ntendum ease te^bos: 
Id quod vobis taudi hand injuria duciiia. Nam Terum iQud mihi videtur, 
qDod quendam apud roa dixiise furuni : onnei cordalot in ta eue teatadia, 
til leges nihil aliud eoe pateM qaam nures doilata. Danda igilur eet opera, 
nt eta quam optimn ease vidcantDr," 
. [A new interest has been awakened of late in Hobbes and his wriliTin. 
Sec CoDsin, Cbun ttHuloire de Ux PhUomiplde Morale au XVIIP Siidt, 
Pramii^raPartie:£a)(8 ,Seajua/i»(«, Logons VII. -IX. Jouffroy, /ntror/ud™ 
(0 Ethira, Leotnres XIII. and XIV. Dsmiron, VHittoin lit la PhSiimMe 
ou XVIP Sif.cle. Ltr. III. Hailin'a Litemn Rtaaint, Esur VI. Bla- 

t-„i„ (7:_i ^F It r t'-.' f-M -T\T ma- _T._ -__!.._ n .__... . p rr^i ■ i 
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Pkilonphu, Sect IV. Framiiatt 
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the principal attempts that have been made to under- 
mine the foundations of morals, both in ancient and 
modern times, and interweaves with this history many 
profound reflections of his own. The following para- 
graphs contain the substance of this part of his work, 
and I hope will furnish an interesting, as well as useful, 
introduction to the reasonings I am afterwards to of- 
fer in vindication of the reality and immutability of 
moral distinctions. 

" As the vulgar generally look no higher for the origi- 
nal of moral good and evil, just and unjust, than the 
codes and pandects, the tables and laws, of their coun- 
try and religion, so there have not wanted pretended 
philosophers in all ages, who have asserted nothing to 
be good and evil, just and unjust, naiuraUy and immth 
iablp, ^utrct ffol dKiwr/rms; but that all these things were 
positive, arbitrary, and factitious only. Such Plato 
mentions, in his Tenth Book, De Legtbus, who main- 
tained, ' that nothing at all was naturally just, but men, 
changing their opinions concerning them perpetually, 
sometimes made one thing just, sometimes another; 
but whatever is decreed and constituted, that for the 
time is valid, being made so by acts and laws, but not 
by any nature of its own.' And Aristotle more than 
once takes notice of this opinion in his Ethics. ' Things 
honest and just, which politics are conversant about, 
have so great a variety and uncertainty in them, that 
they seem to be only by law and not by nature.' * And 
afterwards f — having divided to iUatav iraXmicoir, ' that 
which is politically just,' into <^<rwcoy, i. e. * natural,' 

* which has everywhere the same force,' and yofuxw, i. e. 

• legal,' * which, before there be a law made, is indiffer- 
ent, but, when once the law is made, is determined to 
be just or unjust' — he adds, 'Some there are that 
think there is no other just or unjust but what is made 
by law and men, because that which is natural is im- 
mutable, and hath everywhere the same force, whereas 
jura and justa^ "rights" and "just things," are every- 

• Etkk. iy^ Lib. I. cap. I. t libT V. cap. X. 
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where different' The latter, therefore, they conceive 
to be analogous to wine and wheat nieasarca, whch va- 
ry from place tfl place, according to local customa; the 
former they corapare to the properties of Jire, which 
produce the aamc effects in Persia and Greece. 

" Alter these succeeded Epicurus, the reviver of the 
DernocrHJcal philo:iK)phy, the frame of whose principles 
must needs lead him e and iiiju:itice to be 

natural things; and letermines that tlie:y 

arise wholly from ra 1 covenants of men, 

made for their own ind utility. ' Those 

living creatures that e mutual covenants 

together not to huri urt by, one another, 

could not, for this ca such thing as just or 

unjust among them. the same reason for 

those nations that ei r cannot make such 

coin[)H('ls : for tht'ro is no pucii Tnmg as justice hij itself, 
but only in the mutual congresses of men.' Or, (as 
the late compiler of the Epicurean system expresaes 
the same meaning,) 'there are some who think that 
those things which are just are just according to their 
proper, unvaried nature, and that the laws do not make 
them just, but only prescribe according to that nature 
which they have : but the thing is not so^ * 

" And since in this latter age the physiological hy- 
potheses of Democritus and Epicurus have been re- 
vived, and successfully applied to the solving of some 
of the phenomena of the visible world, there have not 
wanted some that have endeavoured to vent also tJiose 
other paradoxes of the same philosophers, viz. that 
there is no incorporeal substance, nor any natural dif- 
ference between good and evil, just and unjust, and to 
recommend the same under a show of wisdom, as the 

* It maj be proper to mention that Codworth alladet here to Gawendi, 
irho WAS at much pains to revive the philo^phyofEpLcaroa, both in phyg> 
lr« ind monila, reiecline. hoireTer. or palliating. lho«e parta of it whieh are 
moat exceptionable. With this pbilo«opher, (who appears to hare been a 
most omtntile and exemplary man iti private life, and wbo in learning wai 
not Eurpaaited hy any of hii contemporaries,) Uobbea lived in habits of 
Terr iniimate fricndiiiip doting hii long rMtdeace iu France. See Gaaaen- 
di Optra, ToiD. V. pp 12S * teq. 
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deep and profound mysteries of the atomical and cor- 
puscular philosophy, as if senseless matter and atoms 
were the original of all things, according to the song 
of old Silenus in Virgil. Of this sort is that late writ- 
er of ethics and politics, who asserts ' that there are no 
authentic doctrines concerning just and unjust, good 
and evil, except the laws which are established in every 
city ; and that it concerns none to inquire whether an 
action be reputed just or unjust, good or evil, except 
each only whom the community have appointed to be 
the interpreters of their laws.' • * In the state of na- 
ture,' according to him, ' nothing can be unjusty and the 
notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, have 
there no place. Where thefe is no common power 
there is no law ; where no law, no injustice.' f ' No 
law can be unjust' :( Nay, temperance is no more 
natvrally right, according to this philosopher, than 
justice. < Sensuality, in the sense in which it is con- 
demned, hath no place till there be laws.' § 

" But whatsoever was the true meaning of these 
philosophers that affirm justice and injustice to be on- 
ly by law, and not by nature, certain it is that diverse 
modern theologers do not only seriously, but zealously, 
contend, in like manner, that there is nothing absolute- 
ly, intrinsically, and naturally good and evil, just and 
unjust, antecedently to any positive command or prohi* 
bition of Grod, but that the arbitrary will and pleasure 
of Gk)d, (that is an Omnipotent Being, devoid of all 
essential and natural justice,) by its commands and 
prohibitions, is the first and only rule and measure 
thereof. Whence it follows unavoidably, that nothing 
can be imagined so grossly wicked, or so foully unjust 
or dishonest, but, if it were supposed to be commanded 
by this omnipotent Deity, must needs, upon that hy- 
pothesis, forthwith become holy, just, and righteous. 
For, though the ancient fathers of the Christian Church 
■were very abhorrent from this doctrine, yet it crept up 



* Uobbes, De Gve, Prafado. t Leoiaihan, Part I. Chap. XHL 

I Ibid., Part n. Chap. XXX. 4 IbkL, Ftot I. Chap. TI. 
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afterward in the acholaatie age, Ockham being among 
the first that maintained ' that there ia no act evil, bat 
as it ia prohibited by God, and which cannot be made 
good if it be commanded by him.' And herein Putrua 
Alliacus and Andreas de Novo Castro, with others, 
quickly followed him. 

"Now the necessary and unavoidable consequences 
of this opinion are such - — ' That to love God 

is by nature an indiifen and is morally good 

only because it is enjo command ' ; ' that ho- 

liness is not a confori lie Divine nature and 

attributes'; 'that Go natural inclination to 

the good of the crei night justly doom an 

innocent creature to t lui nt ' ; — all which prop- 

ositions, with others ui ^ are word for word as- 

serted by some lat« a'oM..>id. hough I think not fit 
to mention the names of any of them in this place, ex- 
cepting only one, Joannes Szydlovius, who, in a book 
published at Pnineker, hath professedly avowed and 
maintained the grossest of them. And yet neither he, 
nor the rest, are to be thought any more blameworthy 
herein than many others, that, holding the same premi- 
ees, have either dissembled or disowned those conclu- 
siona which unavoidably follow therefrom, but rather to 
be commended for their openness, simpHcity, and inge- 
nuity in representing their opinion naked to the world 
BDcb as indeed it is, without any veil or mask. 

" Wherefore, since there are so many, both philoso- 

Ehers and theologians, that seemingly and verbally ac- 
nowle^ge such things as moral good and evil, just and 
unjust, yet contend, notwithstanding, that these are not 
by nature but inslilulion, and that there is nothing nat- 
urally or immutably just or unjust, I shall from hence 
fetch the rise of this ethical discourse or inquiry con- 
cerning things good and evil, just and unjust, laudable 
and shameful, demonstrating, in the first place, that, if 
there be any thing at all good or evil, just or unjust, 
there must of necessity be something naturally and im- 
mutably good and just. And from thence I shall pro- 
ceed afterward to show what this natural, immutable, 
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and eternal justice is, with the branches and species 
of it" • 

IV. OudwortKs Theory of Morals.] The foregoing 
very long quotation, while it contains much valuable 
information with respect to the history of moral science, 
will be sufficient to convey a general idea of the scope 
of Cudworth's ethical inquiries, and of the prevailing 
opinions among philosophers upon this subject, at the 
time when he wrote. For the details of his argument 
I must refer to his work. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to observe, that he seems plainly to have con- 
sidered our notions of right and wrong as incapable of 
analysis^ that is, (to use the language of more modern 
writers,) he considered them as simple ideas or notions^ 
of which the names do not admit of definition. In this 
respect, also, his philosophy differs from that of Hobbes, 
who, as we have already remarked, ascribes our moral 
judgments, not to an immediate perception of the 
qualities of actions, but to a view of their tendencies^ 
which we approve or disapprove according as they ap- 
pear to be conducive or not to our own interest, or to 
that of society. Indeed, according to Hobbes, these 
two tendencies coincide, or rather are the same, for he 
apprehended that all our zeal for the public good origi- 
nates in a sel6sh principle. '' Man," he said, ''is driv- 
en to society by necessity, and whatever promotes its 
interest is judged to have a remote tendency to pro- 
mote his own." Thus he attempts to account for our 
approbation of virtue by resolving it into self-love, and, 
of consequence, to resolve the notions expressed by the 
words right and wrong- into other notions more simple 
and general. This theory I have already endeavoured 
to refute at some length, and I have only now to add 
to what was formerly remarked with respect to it, that, 
if it were agreeable to fact, the words right and wrong 

* Eternal and Immutable Morality, Book I. Chap- I. Here, as in some 
other cases, Mr. Stewart does not cite the whole of the passage contin«- 
oasly, as it stands in the original, but those parts only which are to hif 
pnrpoee, sometimes giving merely the sabstaiiGe. — £d. 
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would be synonymous with aduanta^mts and disadvan- 
tag-eoas ; and to eay that those actions are right which 
axe calculated to promote our own happinea:) would be 
an identical proposition. 

Cudworth'a opinion, on the contrary, led him to con- 
sider our perception of right and wrong as an ultimate 
fact tft our nature. Indeed, to those whose judgments 
are not warped by pn ' theories, no fact with 

respect to the human 'U appear more incon- 

teetiible. We can d' rds right and \pron^ 

only by synonymous hrases, or by the projj- 

ertics and necessary of what they denote. 

Thus, " we may say right, that it express- 

es what we ought to ''air and honest, what 

is approvable, what i 'esses to be the rule of 

his conduct, what ah ind what is in itself 

lauilable, Ihmig-k no manji.,„L^^ h. ' In such definitions 
and explanations it is evident we only substitute a sy- 
nonymous expression instead of the word defined, or 
we characterize the quality which the word denotes by 
some circumstance connected with it or resulting from 
it as a consequence ; and therefore we may, with con- 
fidence, conclude that the word in question expresses a 
simple idea. 

The two most important conclusions, then, which 
result from Cud worth's reasonings in opposition to 
Hobbes are these : — First, that the mind is able to 
form antecedentln to positive institution the ideas of right 
and wrong; and secondly, that these words express 
simple ideas, or ideas incapable of anaiysis. 

From these conclusions of Cudworth a further ques- 
tion naturally arose, — how the idcEis of right and 
wrong were formed, and to what principle of our consti- 
tution they ought to be referred. This very interesting 
question did not escape the attention of Cudworth. 
And, in answer to it, he endeavoured to show that our 
notions of moral distinctions are formed by reason, or, 
in other words, by the power which distinguishes truth 

■ Bad, On the Aeliva Paetn, Ew>j DX Put IH. Cbxg. V. 
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from falsehoocL And accordingly it became, for some 
time, the fashionable language among moralists, to say 
that virtue consisted, not in obedience to 'the law of a 
superior, but in a conduct conformable to reason. 

At the time when Cudworth wrote, no accurate clas- 
sification had been attempted of the principles of the 
human mind. His account of the office of reason, ac- 
cordingly, in enabling us to perceive the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, pcissed without censure, and 
was understood merely to imply, that there is an eternal 
amd immutable distinctian between right and wrong, no 
less than between truth and falsehood ; and that both 
these distinctions are perceived by owr rational powers^ 
or by those powers which raise us above the brutes.* 

V. Qmnection of Lockers Theory of the Origin of 
Ideas with this Inquiry.] The publication of Locke's 
Essay introduced into this part of science a precision 
of expression unknown before, and taught philosophers 
to distinguish a .variety of powers which bad formerly 
been very generally combunded. With these great mer* 
its, however, his work has capital defects, and perhaps 
in no part of it are these defects more important than 
in the attempt he has made to deduce the origin of our 
knowledge entirely from sensation and reflection. To 
the former of these sources he refers the ideas we re- 
ceive by our external senses, — of colors, sounds, hard- 
ness, &ic. To the latter, the ideas we derive from con- 
sciousness of our own mental operations, — of memory, 
imagination, volition, pleasure, pain, &c. These, ac- 
cording to him, are the sfources of aU our simple ideas ; 
and the only power that the mind possesses is to per- 
form certain operations of analysis, combination, com- 
parison, &&, on the materials with which it is thus 
supplied. 

It was this system of Locke's which led him to those 
dangerous opinions that were formerly mentioned con- 

* For some curioiu notices of Cndworth and the fate of his writings, 
see D^Israeli's Amenitiet of Literature^ under the head of 7%« Drue IrSId' 
lectual Sjfttem rfihe Univerm. ^- Ed. 
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cerning the nature of moral dialinctionB, which lie seems 
to have considered as entirelt/ the offspring of educalwn 
etui fashion. Indeed, if the words right and vrong 
neither express simple ideas, nor relations discoverable 
by reason, it will not be found easy to avoid adopting 
this conclusion. 

In order to reconcile Locke's account of the origin of 

our ideas with the : •-i-:!:-.. ^f moral distinetioiis, 

different theories we oneermng the nature 

of virtue. Aocorc example, it was said 

to consist in a co t>le to truth ; accord- 

ing to another.t in armable to the fUnesi 

of things. The gri II these theories may 

be considered as tl love right and wrong 

from the class of -. tnd to resolve moral 

rectitude into a conU me relation perceived 

by reason or by the i.,.„^ -"— &• 

VI. Htacheson's Theory of a Moral Sense.] Dr. 
Hutcheson saw clearly the vanity of these attempts, 
and hence be was led, in compliance with the lan- 
guage of Locke's philosophy, to refer the origin of 
our moral ideas to a particular power of perception, to 
which he gave the name of the moral sense. " All the 
ideas," says he, " or the materials of our reasoning or 
judging, are received by some immediate powers of 
perception, internal or external, which we may call 
senses." " Reasoning or intellect seems to raise no new 
species of ideas, but to discover or discern the relations 
of those received." ( 

According to this system, as it has been commonly 
explained, our perceptions of right and wrong are im- 
pressions which our minds are made to receive from 
particular actions, similar to the relishes and aversions 

■ Mr. WolldMon. in hi« Migian cf Nature Ddmeatrd. 

t Dr. CUrke, in his Daamrte tXHcmiing the l/nchangealJe Oiligatioiu of 
Xalural litligion, and jn other works. [For the connci-tLon between LocM 
and the saMeunent English ethical theories, aee JonSroy, LecRuei XXI. 
Md XXlLj 

t Natare and Coadacl oflAt Pamma, TreaUse U. Sect. I. 
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given ns for particular objects of the external and in- 
ternal senses. 

That this was Dr. Hatcheson's own idea appears 
from the following passage, in which he endeavours to 
obviate some dangerous notions which were supposed 
to follow from this doctrine. " Let none imagine that, 
calling the ideas of virtue and vice perceptions of sense^ 
upon apprehending the actions and affections of an- 
other, does diminish their reality more than the like as- 
sertions concerning all pleasure and pain, happiness or 
misery. Our reason often corrects the report of our 
senses about the natural tendency of the external action, 
and corrects rash conclusions about the affections of 
the agent But whether our moral sense be subject to 
such a disorder as to have different perceptions, from 
the same apprehended affections in an agent, at differ- 
ent times, as the eye may have of the colors of an un- 
altered object^ it is not easy to determine ; perhaps it 
will be hard to find any instance of such a change. 
What reason could correct if it fell into such a dis- 
order, I know not, except suggesting to its remembrance 
its former approbations, and representing the general 
sense of mankind. But this does not prove ideas of 
virtue and vice to be previous to a sense, more than a 
like correction of the ideas of color in a person under 
the jaundice proves that colors are perceived by reason 
previously to sense." * 

Mr. Hume, whose philosophy coincides in this respect 
with Dr. Hatcheson's, has expressed himself on this sub- 
ject still more explicitly. " As virtue is an end, and is 
desirable on its own account, without fee or reward, 
merely for the immediate satisfaction which it conveys, 
it is requisite that there should be some sentiment which 
it touches, some internal taste or feeling, or whatever 
you please to call it, which distinguishes moral good 
and evil, and which embraces the one and rejects the 
other. 

^ Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of retisan 



* Natun and Conduct of the PasnonB, Treatite II. Sect IV. 
18 
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and of lasle arc easily aacertaiiii-d. The former conveys 
the knowledge of truth and fal»fhood ; the latter givea 
the sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. 
The one discovers objects as they really stand in natare, 
without addition or diminution; the other has a pro- 
^ductive faculty, and, gilding or staining all natural ob- 
jects with the colors borrowed from internal sentiment, 
raises, in a manner, tion. Reason, being 

- cool and disengagec to action, and directs 

only the impulse i ppetite or inclinatioii, 

by showing us taining happiness or 

avoiding misery. vcs pleasure or pain, 

and thereby con s or misery, becomes 

a motive to actio., i spring or impulse to 

desire and volition. istances and relations, 

known or supposed ds us to the discovery 

of the concealed anu uiihu-wu. rtfter all circumstaiiccs 
and relations are laid before us, the latter makes ua feel 
from the whole a new sentiment of blame or approba- 
tion. The standard of the one, being founded on the 
nature of things, is eternal and inflexible, even by the 
will of the Supreme Being. The standard of the other, 
arising from the internal frame and constitution of ani- 
mals, is ultimately derived from that Supreme Will 
which bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, and 
arranged the several classes and orders of existence." * 

In the passage now quoted from Mr. Hume, a slight 
faint is given of his skepticism with respect to the im- 
mutability of moral distinctions ; but, in some other 
parts of his writings, he has openly and avowedly ex- 
pressed bis opinions upon this important queutioD. 
The words riff/U and wrong (according to him) signify 
nothing in the objects themselves to which they are 
applied, any more than the words sweet and bitter, 
pleasant and painful, but only certain effects tn the mind 
of the spectator. As it is improper, therefore, (according 
to the doctrines of some modem philosophers,) to say 
of an object of taste that it is sweet, or of heat that it 
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is in the fire, so it is equally improper to say of actions 
that they are right or wrong. It is absurd to speak of 
morality as a thing independent and unchangeable, in- 
asmuch as it arises from an arbitrary relation between 
our constitution and particulnr objects. The distinction 
of moral good and evil is founaed on the pleasure or 
pain which results from the view of any sentiment or 
character ; and, as that pleasure or pain cannot be un- 
known to the person who feels it, it follows that there 
is just so mucn vice or virtue in any character as every 
one places in it; and that it is impossible in this par- 
ticular we can ever be mistaken.* 

Before we proceed to an examination of these con- 
clusions, it may be worth while to remark, that they 
have not even the merit of originality ; for we find from 
the Thecetetus of Plato, as well as from other remains 
of antiquity, that the same skepticism prevailed among 
the Grecian sophists, and was supported by nearly the 
same arguments. Fhrotagoras and his followers extend- 
ed it to all truth, physical as well as moral, and main- 
tained that every thing was relative to perception. The 
following maxims in particular have a wonderful coin- 
cidence with Hume's philosophy. " Nothing is true or 
false, any more than sweet or sour, in itself^ but relative- 
ly to the perceiving mind." " Man is the measure of 
lall things, and every thing is that, and no other, which 
to every one it seems to be, so that there can be nothing 
true, nothing existent, distinct from the mind's own 
perceptions." 

With respect to this skeptical philosophy, as it is 
taught in the writings of Hume, it appears evidently, 
from what has been already said, to be founded en- 
tirely on the supposition, that our perception of the 
moral qualities of actions has some analogy to our per- 
ception of the sensible qualities of matter ; and there- 

* ** Were I not afraid of appearing too philosophical, I should remind 
my reader of that famoas doctrine, supposed to be fally proved in modem 
times, that tastes and colors, and all otiier sensible qaaiitics, lie, not in the 
bodies, but merely in the senses. The case is the same with beaaty and 
deformity, virtue and vaqs." — Hame'i Euarn^ MoroL PoUtuxU^ and Luarary. 
Part L Esstiy XVIIL 
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fore it becomes a very interesting inquiry for ua to ex- 
amine how far this supposition is agreeable to fauL 
Indeed, this is tbt' most important question that can be 
stated with respect to the theory of morals; and yet I 
confexs it appears to me that the obscurity in which it 
is involved arises chiedy, if not wholly, from the use of 
indoHnite and ambiguous terms. 

That moral distii.' ceived by a sense ia 

■ implied in the dcfi ense already quoted 

from Dr. Hutchesor eas, or the materials 

of nur reasoning ( eceived by some im- 

mediate powers internal of external, 

which we may Lasoning or intellect 

seems to raise no i ileas, bat to discover 

or discern the relati ceived." If this def- 

inition be admitted be a doubt that the 

Orig'in of our moral ideas musr oe referred to ii se/i.^e ; 
at least there can be no doubt upon this point among 
those who bold, with Cudworth and with Price, that 
the words riffht and wrong' express simple ideas. The 
latter of these authors, a most zealous opposer of a 
moral sense, (and although one of the driest and least 
engaging of our English moralists, yet certainly one of 
the most sound and judicious,) grants that the words 
right and wrong' are incapable of a definition, and con- 
siders a want of attention to this circumat^nce o^ a 
principal source of the errors which have misled philos- 
ophers in treating of this part of moral science. " It 
ia a very necessary previous observation," says he, " that 
right and wrong denote simple ideas, and are therefore 
to be ascribed to sorne power of immediate perception in 
the human mind. He that doubts need only try to 
euurtierate the simple ideas they signify, or to give def- 
initions of them when applied (suppose to benejicence 
or cruellff), which shall amount to more than synony- 
mous expressions. From not attending to this, from 
giving definitions of these ideas, and attempting to de- 
rive them from deduction or reasoning; has proceeded 
most of that confusion in which the question concern- 
ing the foundation of moralu has been involved. There 
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are, undoubtedly, some actions that are uUimately ap- 
proved, and for justifying which no reason can be as- 
signed, as there are some ends which are uUimalely de- 
sired, and for choosing which no reason can be given. 
Were not this true, there would be an infinite series or 
progression of reasons and ends subordinate to one 
another. There would be nothing at which to stop, 
and therefore nothing that could at all be approved or 
desired." * 

It appears from the foregoing passage that Dr. Price, 
as well as Dr. Hutcheson, ascribes our ideas of moral 
distinctions to a power of immediate perception in the 
mind, and therefore the difference between them turns 
entirely on the propriety of the definition of a $ense 
which Dr. Hutcheson has given. 

It may be further observed, in justification of Dr. 
Hutcheson, that the skeptical consequences deduced 
from his supposition of a moral sense do not necessari- 
ly result from it. Unfortunately, most of his illustra- 
tions were taken from the secondary qualities of mat- 
ter, which, since the time of Descartes, philosophers 
have been ^n general accustomed to refer to the mind, 
and not to the external object But if we suppose our 
perception of right and wrong to be analogous to the 
perception of extension and figure, and other primary 
qualities, the reality and immu^bility of moral distinc- 
tions seem to be placed on a foundation sufficiently 
satisfactory to a candid inquirer. That our notions of 
[Mrimary qualities are necessarily accompanied with a 
conviction of their separate and independent existence 
was formerly shown; and, therefore, to compare our 
perception of ri^ht and wrong to our perception of 
extension and of figure, although it may not, perhaps, 
be very accurate or philosophic^, does not imply any 
skepticism with respect to' the immutability of moral 
distinctions ; at least does not justify those skeptical 
inferences which Mr. Hume has endeavoured to deduce 
from Dr. Hutcheson's language. 

* Reviewoftkt PriMxml Qhm(mm0 m MfmU, Chi^. I. Sect IIL 
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The definition, however, of a sense which Dr. Hutch* 
eson has given is by far too general, and was plainly 
suggested to him by Locke's account of the origin tu 
our ideaa. The words cause and effect, duration, num- 
ber, equality, identity, and many others, express simple 
ideas, as well as the words ry^ht and wron^ ; and yet 
it would surely be absurd to ascribe each of them tu a 
particuiar power k. ' ' ' i, meaning thereby a 

sense. Notwiihstai; curaatance, as the ex- 

pression moral sentt e sanction of use, and 

as, when properly annot lead to any bad 

consequences, it n stained without incon- 

venience in ethica. It has been much in 

fashion among tnoi le time of Shaftesbury 

and Hutcheson, noi novation introduced by 

them ; for the ancit ak of a sensus recti et 

honesti; and, in our uv-u language, a sense of diiti/ is a 
phrase not only employed by philosopbt-'ra, but habitu- 
ally used in common discourse.' 

VIL Price's Theory of Intuitive Perception.] To 
what part of our constitution, then, shall we ascribe 
the origin of the ideas of right and wrong 1 Dr. £rice 
(returning to the antiquated phraseology of Cudwortfa) 
says, to the understanding, and endeavours to show, in 
opposition to Iioeke and his followers, that " the power - 
which understands, or the faculty that discerns truth, is 
itself a source of new ideas." 

This controversy turns solely on the meaning of 
words. The origin of our ideas of right and wrong i« 
manifestly the same with that of the other simple ideas 
already mentioned ; and, whether it be referred to the' 
understanding or not, seems to me a matter of mere ar- 
rangement, provided it be granted that the words riffht 
and wrong express qualities of actions, and not merely 

' For further nodcei of Hnicheson and the KntimentBl monllMa c*Tf 
cnllv, see Cousin, Own tTHitloin dt la PhiUtophU Morale au XVIIF 
Siielt, Scrondc FHitie : JCeole fcouniK ; — JoDtFroy, Inlroduciinn It) Elliirt, 
LectDTts XVI. -XX-i—and Alexander Smith's PAiJowpAyo^JWora^, Put 
I. Chap. UL — Ed- 
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a power of exciting certain agreeable or disagreeable 
emotions in our minds. 

It may perhaps obviate some objections against the 
language of Cudworth and Price to remark, that the 
word reason is used in senses which are extremely dif- 
ferent : sometimes to express the whole of those pow- 
ers which elevate man above the brutes, and constitute 
his rational nature, — more especially, perhaps, his in- 
tellectual powers ; sometimes to express the power of 
deduction or argumentation. The former is the sense 
in which the word is used in common discourse ; and 
it is in this sense that it seems to be employed by those 
writers who refer to it the origin of our moral ideas. 
Their antagonists, on the other hand, understand in 
general, by reason, the power of deduction or argumen- 
tation ; a use of the word which is not unnatural, from 
the similarity between the words reason and reasoninff^ 
but which is not agreeable to its ordinary meaning. 
** No hypothesis," says Dr. Campbell, " hitherto invent- 
ed has shown that, by means of the discursive facul- 
ty, without the aid of any other mental power, we 
could ever obtain a notion either of the beautiful or the 
good."* The remark is undoubtedly true; and it may 
be applied to all those systems which ascribe to reason 
the origin of our moral ideas, if the expressions < rec^ 
son^ and ^discursive factUly^ be used as synonymous. 
But if the word reason be used in a more general sense, 
to denote merely our rational and intellectual nature, 
there does not seem to be much impropriety in ascrib- 
ing to it the origin of those simple notions which are 
not excited in the mind by the immediate operation of 
the senses, but which arise in consequence of the exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers upon their various objects. 

A variety of intuitive judgments might be mentioned 
involving simple ideas, which it is impossible to trace 
to any origin but to the power which enables us to 
form these judgments. Thus it is surely an intuitive 
truth, that the sensations of which I am conscious, and 

* PhiUmph^ of Bkdtoric, Book I. Chap. VH. Sect. lY. 




all those I remember, belong to one and the same be- 
ing, which I call myself. Here is an iiituttivG judgment 
involving the simple idea of identUi/. In like manner, 
the changes which I perceive in the tmiverse impresa 
me with a conviction, that some cause mu^t have oper^ 
ated to produce them. Here is an intuitive jndginent 
involving the simple idea of causation. When we con- 
sider the adjacent an^' ' y ^ slxaight line stand- 
ing upon another, ai" lat their sum is equal 
to two right anglea t we form involves the 
simple idea of eyw , therefore, that reason, 
or the understandii e of new ideas, is not 
BO exceptionable a . king as has sometimes 
been supposed. Ac- Liocke, seme furnishes 
our ideas, and reasoti leir agreements or dis- 
agffenients; whereai fart, these agreements 
or disagreements are in many instances simple idi'as, 
of which no analysis can be given, and of which the 
origin must therefore be referred to reason, according to 
Locke's own doctrine. 

In speaking of the hypothesis of a moral sense, I for- 
merly observed that the expression was sanctioned by 
the example of the ancienta. The same authority may 
be appealed to in justification of the language used by 
Cudworth and Price, whose ideas on the subject seem 
indeed to be still more conformable to the spirit of the 
Gtreek philosophy. The leading-, principle of action, i* 
^/loninSv, for example, so much insisted on by Plato 
and others, was plainly considered by them as the fac- 

vlty of reason ; ri ^imi StimwrKli' TourVim rb Xoyurraor, sayS 

Alcinoiis, De Doctrina Platonis' In Plato's TkecEtetus, 
too, Socrates observes, " that it cannot be any of the 
powers of sense that compares the perceptions of all 
the senses, and apprehends the general alTections of 
things, and particularly iderUit;/, number, similitude, dis- 
similitude, equality, inequalili/, to which be adds KoXdv ml 
iiliTjcpol', virtue and vice; asserting that this power is 
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reasotiy at the soul acting by itself separately from mat- 
ter, and independently of any corporeal impressions 
and passions ; and that, consequently, in opposition to 
Protagoras, knowledge is not to be sought for in sense, 
but in this superior part of the soul. It seems to me, 
that, for the perception of these things, a different or- 
gan or faculty is not appointed, but that the soul itself, 
and in virtue of its own power, observes these general 
affections of all things. So far we have advanced as 
to find that knowledge is by no means to be sought 
in sense, but in the power of the soul which it employs, 
when within itself it contemplates and searches out 
truth." • 



* Plato ooold lutfdly have expressed himself with greater precision, had 
he been ai^g:ainf against Hatcheson's doctrine of a moral sense. See on 
this subject Cudworth's Immutable Moralih/^ Book III., and Price's Review 
^ the Principal Qjaeelions and DifficuUies in MoraU^ Chap. I. S^rot II. 
*' |For the argument in the text, it is onhr necessary to mark the points of 
dinerence which distinguish the truths of the pwre or intuitive reason from 
those of the discursive reason, or reasoning. 

1. The former are simple and elementary judgments. They constitute 
A portion of what may be called the data of intelligence, resembling, in 
this respect, the data of sensation and consciousness. They result imme- 
diatdu from a law of our cognitive faculties, from our original constitution 
as rational beings, and therefore may be regarded, in this sense, as prtmt- 
(iee or innait. 

2. They are also recognized, assumed, or assented to, as soon as we have 
occasion to apply them, or as soon as the propositions containing them 
are understood. They are not derived truths, either by induction or deduc- 
tion ; they do not depend on testimony, or memory, or experience of any 
kind. All that experience does for them is to bnng about the occasions, 
and the measure of development, on condition of which they spring up in 
the mind itself. They neither require nor admit of proof: reason asserts 
them as being sdf-eviient ; and, as such, they are acted on and assented to, 
in proportion as reason is unfolded, by all men. In this sense, therefore, 
fhey may be pronounced universal. 

3. Again, reason not only affirms that these primitive and universal 
judgments are true, but, taking for granted U^ veracity of our cognitive 
mcnltics, that they cannot not be true. Thc^ relate to realities which can- 
not be made the objects of sense or consciousness, and consequently we 
cannot imagine what thev are ; nevertheless, the objects of sense and con- 
sciousness, as apprehended by the reason, neressartlg presuppose these re- 
alities. These objects do not contain them, but reason sees that they pre- 
mtppoee them. In words we may deny that qualities presuppose a sub- 
stance or svhstratum^ in which they inhere, or that body^ presupposes space, 
which it measures and fills ; but we are so far from being able actually to 
believe in the negative of these propositions, that we cannot bring our- 
■ehres bj any efibrt to conceire of it as being pombU, Hence, we concluda 
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VIII. The Theory vhir.h ve adopt must maintain tie 
Rea/itff and ImmulabitUy of Moral Distinctions,] The 
opinion we forni, however, on this point, is of little 
moment, provided it be gmnt«d that the words rif^H 
and wrong express qualities of actions. When I say of 
an act of jnstiee that it is right, do I mean merely that 
the act excites pleasure in ray mind, as a particiilar 
color pleasea my p' nee of a relation which 

it boars to my c mean to assert a truth 

which ia as ind ly constitution as the 

equality of the t a triangle to two right 

angles? Skeptici' idulged in both cases, 

about mathemati' t moral truth, but in 

neither case doe" efntation by argument. 

For my own sily conceive a rational I 

being so forme ■. e three an^es of a tri- 

angle to be equal to one ngnt angle, as tu believe that, if 
he liad it in his power, it would be right to sacrifice the 
happiness of other men to the gratiHcation of his own 
animal appetites, or that there would be no injustice in 
depriving an industrious old man of the fruits of his 
own laborious acquisitions. The exercise of our reason . 
in the two cases is very different; but in both cases we 
have a perception of truth, and are impressed with an 
irresistible conviction that the truth is immutable, and 
independent of the will of any being whatever. 

In the passage which was formerly quoted from Dr. 
Cudworth, mention is made of various authors, par- 

thnc the truths of the pare or imnitire Teason are not onlj primitive and 
universal, bat nerawn™. 

Now the Rational School of moniliats, represented bj inch wrilera a.i 
Codworth and Price, maintain that moralilv W its foundation in truths of 
tliis description, and not, ti is held bj the i^entimental School, represented 
hy such wrilera as Hutcheaon and Hnme, in facia of aeasibility, or in purely 

For more recent authorities od this subject, see Cousin, Sar U Fond&mM 
da ldlf» Alaolaet du Knit', da Bfau. it da Biat. Bonillicr, Theorit dt la Eat- 
mm ImpersoiituJlt. Coleridge's Aidi to litjlectioa ; particularly his comment 
On the eighth of the Aphoritmi on that whiek is indeed Spiriiual RetigioiL. 
Whewell's PhUotophy ofthe hdactiot Scienca. Book I. 

Jiiuffroy has ^ven, Ititroduclioa to AWiici, Lectures XXI.-XXIII, an 
ailmirable criticism on Price, and other rational moralisU of the aaiDo 
■chool, inctudiug Codworth and Stewart. — £d.] 
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• 

ticularly among the theologians of the scholastic ages, 
who were led to call in question the immutability of 
moral distinctions by the pious design of magnifying 
the perfections of the Deity. I am sorry to observe that 
these notions are not as yet completely exploded ; and 
that, in our own age, they have misled the speculations 
of some writers of considerable genius, particularly 
those of Dr. Johnson, Soame Jenyns, and Dr. Paley. 
Such authors certainly do not recollect, that what they 
add to the Divine power and majesty they take away 
from his moral attributes ; for if moral distinctions be 
not immutable and eternal, it is absurd to speak of the 
goodness or of the justice of God. " Whoever thinks," 
says Shaftesbury, '^ that there is a God, and pretends 
formally to believe that he is just and good^ must sup- 
pose that there is independently such a thing as justice 
and injustice^ truth and falsehood^ right and wrong, ac- 
cording to which eternal and immutable standards he 
pronounces that God is just j righteous, and true. If the 
mere will, decree, or law of God be said absolutely to 
constitute right and wrong, then are these latter words 
of no signification at all [when applied to him]." * 

In justice, indeed, to one of the writers above men- 
tioned. Dr. Paley, it is proper for me to observe, that the 
objection just now stated has not escaped his attention, 
and that be has even attempted an answer to it ; but 
it is an answer in which he admits the justness of the 
inference which we have drawn from his premises ; or, 
in other words, in which he admits, that, to speak of 
the moral attributes of God, or to say that he is just, 
righteous, and true, is to employ words which are al- 
together nugatory and unmeaning. That I may not 
be accused of misinterpreting the doctrine of this in- 
genious writer, who on many accounts deserves the 
popularity he enjoys, I shall quote his own statement 
of his opinion on this subject. " Since moral obligation 
depends, as we have seen, upon the will of God, right, 
which is correlative to it, must depend upon the same. 

* Inqmry amemimg Firtuc, Ptot m. Saet.!! 
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Right therefore signifies consistenn/ with Ikr mil of God. 1 

But if the Divine will determine the distinction of 1 

right and wrong, what elw is it but an identical propo- | 

aition to say of God that he acts rig^kt? or how is it I 

possible even to conceive that he should act wrong? \ 

Yet these assertions are intelligible and significant, i 

The case is this: by virtue of the two principles, that | 



creatures, and that the 
f right and wrong, ■ 
ich conclusions become 
onnre actions right and 

disagree with our rules, 
I'hen the habit is onca 
rules, we can go back 
'en the Divine conduct 

(only not observed by 
[ The rules themselves are deduced 



God wills the happ- 
will of God is the 
arrive at certain co- 
mics ; and we soon 
wrong according as 
without looking fu 
established of ato 
and compare with 
itself; and yet it n 
ua at The time.) ihiit 
from the Divine will." 

To this very extraordinary passage, (some parts of 
which I confeas I do not completely comprehend, but 
which plainly gives up the moral attributes of God as a 
form of words that convey no meaning,) I have no par- 
ticular answer to offer. That it was written with the 
purest intentions, and from the complete conviction of 
the author's own mind, I am perfectly satisfied from the 
general scope of his book, as well as from the strong 
testimony of the first names in England in favor of the 
worth of the writer ; but it leads to consequences of the 



tremely limilod, and W have exlended little farther (ban to the works of 
that itiKenioDi and well-meaning, bat fuiriful and inpcHirinl writer, Aln-a- 
tiam Tucker, anthor, under the fictitious name of Edward Scarrb, Eiq., 
of Tht Light nf Nature Pursufd. See the ]>n.race lo tlic .l/ofoJ Philosophy. 
The political port of Palej's hook, althoaj^h by no means unrxrcptionable, 
display* calentK >o far sapcrior to the moral, that one would n^arrelr nap- 
pode them to have proceeded from the same pen, [John Law, to whoM 
father tJie book is dedlraicd, and vho was himself a friend and fellow-tnlor 
of PaleT and afterwards Bishop of Elphin in Ireland, U said to haTo as- 
sisted in the composition of the work, and lo have written the whole oT tlw 
■dmirahle chapter, "' " 
bndgr^ Vol. IT. p 5 
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most alarming nature, coinciding in every material 
lespect with the systems of those scholastic theologians 
whom Dr. Cudworth classes with the Epicurean phi- 
losophers of old, and whose errors that great and ex- 
cellent writer has refuted with so splendid a display of 
learning, and such irresistible force of argument' ' 
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Section IL 

op the agreeable and disagreeable emotions aris- 
ing prom the perception op what is right and 
wrong in conduct. 

L Moral Beaidy and Deformity,] It is impossible to 
behold a good action without being conscious of a be*> 
nevolent affection, either of love or of respect, towards 
the agent ; and consequently, as all our beneyolent af- 
fections include an agreeable feeling, every good action 
'must be a source of pleasure to the spectator. Besides 
this, other agreeable feelings, of order, of utility, of 
peace of mind, &c., come, in process of time, to be asso- 
ciated with the general idea of virtuous conduct. 

Those qualities in good actions which excite agree- 
able feelings in the mind of the spectator form what 
some moraUsts have called the beauty of virtue. 

All this may be applied, miUatis mutandis^ to explain 
what is meant by the deformity of vice* 

This view of the moral faculty, which represents it 
as a species of taste^ by which we are determined to 
the love of moral excellence, occurs very frequently in 
the works of the ancients. But I shall cx)nfine myself 
at present to one short quotation from Cicero. *< Nee 
vero ilia parva vis natursB est rationisque, qu6d unum 
hoc animal sentit quid sit ordo ; quid sit, quod deceat ; 
in factis dictisque qui modus. Itaque eorum ipsorum 

* Even Wardlaw, though he rejects Batler*8 doctrine respecting a nata- 
rtl conscience in man, strenaonsly opposes those who make moral distinc- 
tions depend on the will of God. Cnristian Ethict, Lecture VI. See also 
Upham's Mentat PhUotoply, Vol. II. § 292 ee fe^.— Ed. 
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^tia adspeclu sentinnUir, nullum aliud animal pulchrita- 
diiiem, veaustatem, poiiveiiientiam partium seiitit ; ({anni 
simiJituditiem uatuia ratloqae ab ocuUs ad animum 
transferens, miiito etiam magU pulchriludiiiem, coii- 
stantiani, ordiiiem in consiliis factisqoe conservandam ■ 
putat; cavetque ne quid indecore, effeminate ve fariat; 
turn in omnibu!* et ooiuionibus et factis, ne qnJd libi- 
dinose aut facial aut bus ex rebus coiiBatur 

et efficitur id, quod qi eslvm ; quod, etiam »\ 

nobilitatum non xitfl ,um eit; quodquevere 

dicimua, etiam, si ^ a natura euse laudabile. 

Purmam quidem ips i, et tainquam faciem 

honesti vides ; qute tv rltir, mirabiles aruores, 

ut ait Plato, e.tcitarP' ' 

Tht; same raorali applied to virtue and 

to vk-e the epithets been endeavouring to 

de&ne, have remarked, tnat, as in natural objects, so also 
in the conduct and characters of mankind, there are 
two different apecies of beauty ; — the one what is 
properly called beavty, in the more limited and precise 
acceptation of the term ; the other what is properly 
called grandeur at sublimity. The former naturally ex- 
cites love toward the agent, the latter renders him en 
object of our admiration. To the former class belong 
the qualities of geutjenetjs, candor, condescension, and 
humanity. To the latter, magnanimity, fortitude, in- 
flexible justice, self-command, contempt of danger and 
contempt of death ; those qualities which, as exhibited 
in the character of Cato, formed in the judgment of Sen- 

* De Off": lib. I. 4, 5, "Mor is ihHt pow^r of nataro and reatoa small 
which bu girea to mao alone a perccptioa of order and propriely, and a 
Handard by nhich to regulate his speech nnd his artioas. Of the olijfcta of 
wnw, DO other animal is qualified lo perceive the beaiily, the (trace, and 
the symmetry of parli. But reason enables man lo make the same appli- 
eation or this perception of entemal nature to the mind, and to observe tlial 
a mueli higher beauty, harmony, and order oug^t to be prcscrt'ed in de- 
signs and In actions, and that unbecoming opinions ami dt<9olute condnct 
should be wholly avoided. From tliis constiiDlion of naiore arises thai 
virtue we seek Tor, which, however little distingruished by the worid, is still 
virtue, and which, ihough none approved, we justly affirm to bo of itself 
praiseworthy. Such, my son Marcus, is the form and character of virtue, 
which, aecording to the opinion of Flato, ' if it couifl it diitiagiatAed Iff liif 
tjft, would Bxdta a wonderful love of wisdom.' " 
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eca a spectacle which Heaven itself might behold with 
pleasure. " Ecce spectaculum Deo dignum, ad quod 
respiciat Jupiter, suo operi intentus, vir lortis cum mala 
fortuna oompositus." Illustrations of this kind abound 
in those writers who have adopted Shaftesbury's scheme 
of morals. 

IL Distinguishable from our Perceptions of Right and 
Wrong,] Without deciding at present on the propriety 
of the expressions moral beauty and moral deformity^ it 
is of consequence for us to remark, that our perception 
of the qualities which these words are employed to de- 
note is plainly distinguishable from our perception of 
actions as right or wrong. The latter involves a judg- 
ment with respect to certain attributes of actions, 
which no more depend on our perception than the pri- 
mary qualities of body depend on the informations we 
receive of them by our external senses, or than the dis- 
tinction between mathematical truth and falsehood de- 
pends on the conclusions of our understanding. The 
words beauty and deformity^ on the other hand, have al- 
ways a reference to the feelings of the spectator, — to 
the delight or uneasiness which particular actions pro- 
duce on the mind. 

Nor are these perceptions distinguishable from each 
other merely in theory. The distinct operation of each 
in producing the moral sentiments of mankind is easily 
discernible by the most superficial observer; for, al- 
though they are always in some degree combined to- 
gether, yet they are not always combined in the same 
relative proportions. There are some men who, with 
Marcus ii^ the play, at the bare mention of successful 
iniquity, are '< tortured even to madness " ; while others, 
whose judgments with respect to morality are equally 
sound, possess that steady and dispassionate temper 
which 

*' Can look on fraud, rebellion, gailt, and Cssar, 
In the calm light of mild philosophy.'^ * 

* Adduon*t Cbto, Act I. Scene L 
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Tlie rectitude, therefore, of oar moral judgments i» by 
no meaiia to be estimated by the liveliness of the im- 
pressiona which good or bad actions produce on the 
mind. Indeed, the same circnmstances which contrib- 
ute to the accuracy of the former have in some respec-fs 
a tendency to weaken the latter. These, like all other 
passive impressions, r"- •»"■'— -^ more languid by cus- 
tom ; ' whereas consi ' and a proper appli- 
cation of our intelle" in general are abso- 
lutely necessary tn Inst the various errors 
by which the pov. dement ia liable to bo 
perverted. The li" at our moral feelinge 
depends much on ■ imatances ; — on con- 
stitutional temper, on early associatianB, 
and, above all, on icb the power of im- 
agination has received, 

Notwithstanding, however, the reality and impor- 
tance of this distinction, it has been but little attended 
to by the greater part of philosophers. The ancienta 
had it in view when they spoke of the honestnm and 
the pvlchrum, the rh tUaav and the t4 naXor] but the 
moderns seem in general to have overlooked it almost 
entirely, some of them confining their attention ex- 
clusively to the one perception, and some to the other. 
Clarke, for example, and his followers, neglecting the 
consideration of our moral feeling's, have treated of this 
part of our constitution as if it consisted wholly of a 
power of distinguishing between right and wrong ; and 
hence their works, hov? satisfactory soever to the un- 
derstanding, seldom engage the imagination, or interest 
the heart. Shaftesbury, on the other hand, and his 
numerous admirers, by dwelling exclusively on our per- 
ception of moral beauty and deformity, have been led 
into enthusiasm and declamation, and have furnished 
licentious moralists with a pretence for questioning the 
immutability of moral distinctions. Even Dr. Hutche- 



* On farther reSeclion, this proposition seema to me somewlul doabtfnL 
Porh^M it mmj be fbund that our noisl iiDpicstioiu form m iJDgtiUr ex- 
ception lo thi« general l>v of our conMJUtion. 
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son, one of the ablest and most judicious of his disci* 
pies, has contented himself with this partial view of our 
moral constitution. He everywhere describes virtue 
and vice by the effects accompanying the perception of 
them, and makes no distinction between the rectitude 
of an action, as approved by our reason^ and its grate' 
fulness to the taste of the observer, or its aptitude to 
excite his moral emotions. 

III. Errors resulting from cm exclusive Regard to the 
Moral Emotions.] Another erroneous conclusion of a 
very dangerous tendency has been suggested by the 
doctrines of Lord Shaftesbury's schooL Accustomed 
to define virtue and vice by their agreeable or disagree- 
able effects on the mind of the spectator, his followers 
have been led to extend the meaning of these words far 
beyond their proper signification ; and, as virtue forms 
always an agreeable and vice a disagreeable object of 
contemplation, they have concluded that the converse 
of the proposition is equally true, and that every thing 
that is agreeable or disagreeable in human character 
or conduct might be properly expressed by the words 
virtue and vice. Accordingly, Hume, proceeding on the 
same general principles with Hutcheson, has been led 
to adopt this very conclusion as a fundamental truth 
in ethics, and even to introduce it into the definition 
which he gives of virtue^ — "virtue," according to his 
theory, " consisting in the possession of qualities which 
are useful or agreeable to ourselves or to others."* 
That this definition is erroneous is sufficiently evident ; 
for nothing can be plainer than that the words virtue 
and vice are applicable only to those parts of our char- 
acter and conduct which depend on our own voluntary 
exertions. Sensibility, gayety, liveliness, good-humor, 
natural affection, are a source of pleasure to every be^ 
holder, and wherever they are to be found entitle the 
possessor to the appellation of amiable ; but in so far as 
they result from original constitution, or from external 

* HQiM*t/VMemlBi^llbrvib, SeetlX. FtvtL 
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circtim stances over which he had no control, they cer- 
tainly do not render him an object of moral approba- 
tion. 

A further inaccuracy in (he philosophy of Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson haa arisen from the same snnrce, 
the application of the epithets virtuous and vicious to 
the affeclians of the ' '" ler to think with pre- 
cision on this subje' isary for us always lo 
remember that the ral approbation is not 
affections, but acfia. s, indeed, we malie <o 
cultivate our ot"'" are in a high degree 
meritorians, ber the effort is to add to 
the happiness (h jxn we associate, and 
because the efFc— n onraelves ; bat (he 
merit in such cs nsist In the affection, 
but ill the eRbrts ny wnicn u iy.\» been cuUivatcd. 

The result of the remarks now made on the systems 
of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson amounts to this, that 
they do not draw the line sufficiently between con- 
stitutional good qualities, and those which are volun- 
tary and meritorious. In common discourse, indeed, we 
frequently apply the word virtue to both, but it is the 
last alone which in strict propriety deserves the name : 
and, in our own case, it is of great consequence for us 
to attend to the distinction. In the case of others, as 
it is impossible for us to draw the line, and as the ten- 
dency of our nature is rather to think too unfavorably 
of our neighbours, it may be the safest rule to consider 
every action as meritorious which can be supposed, by 
any reasonable or plausible interpretation, to have prob- 
ably, or even possibly, proceeded from a virtuous motive. 
The author of 7T4e Man of Feeling', among the many 
beautiful features in the character of Harley, has not 
failed to remark this candid and amiable di!>position. 
" Her benevolence " — he is speaking of his heroine. Miss 
"Walton — "was unbounded. Indeed, the natural ten- 
derness of her heart might have been argued by the fri- 
gidity of a casuist as detracting from her virtue in this 
respect, for her humanity was a feeling', not a principle. 
But minds like Harley's are not very ^t to make this 
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distinction, and genemlly give our virtue credit for all 
that benevolence which is instinctive in our nature." 

In offering these criticisms on the writings of Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson, I would not be understood as 
detracting from their merits. I am fully sensible of the 
in&nite service they have rendered to this branch of sci- 
ence, by rescuing it from the hands of monks and casu- 
ists, and restoring it to its ancient honors. The enthusi- 
asm with which both of them have painted the charms 
of moral excellence, while it delights the imagination 
and exalts the taste, is admirably calculated to fay hold 
of the generous affections of youth, and to kindle in 
their breasts the glow of virtue. The Rhapsody ol 
Shaftesbury in particular, whatever the blemishes in 
point of taste (and they are many) which a critical 
reader may find in it, will remain for ever a monument 
to the powers of his genius, as well as to the purity and 
elevation of his mind. It is in genercd free from the 
reprehensible sentiments which have given so much just 
offence in some of his earlier publications, and well 
merits the encomium which Thomson has bestowed on 
it in his enumeration of the illustrious names which 
have adorned the literary history of England. 

" The generoas Ashley thine ! the friend of man, 
Who scanned his nature with a brother's eye, 
His weakneM prompt to shade, — to raise ms aimt 
To tooch the finer movements of the mind. 
And with the moral beauty charm the heart" 

Still, however, I must again repeat, that it is chiefly 
on account of their practical tendency that I would rec- 
ommend these two eminent writers ; and that, in order 
to guard ourselves against the cavils of skeptics, it is 
necessary to look out for a more solid foundation to 
morality than their philosophy supplies. 

IV. Whether all Beauty depends on its being Signifi- 
cant or Suggestive of Mental Qualities.] I must not 
leave this subject of moral beauty , without taking some 
notice of a speculation with respect to it, which termed 
one of the favorite doctrines of the Socratio school, and 
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whirh Shaftesbury and some other modern wrifrra have 
attcmpteil to revive. In the observations I hftve liUhcr- 
to made, I have proceeded on the ^^uppoHition, that the 
■tt'ords beauty and tublimU}/ are applied to actions and 
characters metaphorically, or from an analogy between 
the emotions which certain moral qnalities and certuin 
material objects oroHncfi in the mind. This, which is 
certainly the moi he more common doc< 

trine, seems *" hf I by Cicero in the pas- 

sage which 1. And as the opinion 

we form coiiuTT onnrcHon with any of 

the inquiries in just been engaged, I 

was tinwillii ;ention by mentioning 

any other. now referred to have 

adopted a couui >osite to this, and have 

mnintained that ' and sublimit;/ express, 

in thfir liliral sigiiiiiuaiuiii, qiidlilifs of miiiil : nnd that 
material objecta affect us in this way only by means of 
the moral ideas they suggest. For my own part, I am 
not prepared to say any thing very decided either on 
the one side or on the other ; but I must confess that 
my present views rather incline to the last of these 
doctrines. The following considerations, in particalar, 
seem to me to have great weight. 

It is only in the case of our own minds that we have 
any direct or immediate knowledge either of intellectual 
or moral qualities. In the case of other men we know 
them only by their external effects ; that is, either by 
the natural signs of intelligence and sentiment which 
we read in the countenance, or by the information we 
derive from artificial language, or by the inferences we 
draw from their conduct and behaviour. To all these 
external effects, but more partjcularly to the features 
of the countenance, we apply the epithet of beautifuL 
But I believe it will be found that this epithet is appli- 
cable to them tmlff, or at least chiejly, in so far as they 
are significant. Into this question, however, when pro- 
posed in general terms, I sh^U not enter ; nor shall I 
take upon me positively to say that there is no beauty 
in certain combinations of complexion and features, ab- 
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Btracted from any particular meaning. It is sufHcient 
for my purpose, if it be granted that the beauty of the 
human face consists chiefty in its expression ; and about 
this it is impossible there can be any controversy. The 
human face, therefore, it would appear, is beautiful 
chiefly as it presents to our conceptions the qualities of 
min(L 

The same observation is aoplicable very nearly to 
the material universe in general. The pleasurable emo- 
tion it excites in the mind of the peasant or mechanic 
is extremely trifliBg; but to those whose understand- 
ings have received such a degree of cultivation as to be 
enabled to read in it the characters of power, wisdom, 
and goodness, how sublime, how beautiful, does it ap- 
pear: . Even in the case of particular objects, it may 
be doubted whether the beauty of order and uniformity 
does not arise partly from some obscure suggestion of 
desiffn and intelligence. I say partly^ because, inde- 
pendent of any such considerations, order and uniform- 
ity please from the aids they afford to our powers of 
comprehension and memory. If these observations are 
well founded, it will follow that it is mind alone that 
possesses original and underived beauty ; and that what 
we call the beauty of the material world is chiefly, if 
not wholly, reflected from intellectual and moral quali- 
ties ; as the light we admire on the disk of the moon 
and planets is, when traced to its original source, the 
light of the sun. The exclamation, therefore, of the 
poet in the following lines would appear, notwithstand- 
ing the enthusiasm which animates it, to be strictly and 
philosophically just 

** Mind, mind alone, — bemr witness earth and Heaven ! — 
The Uving fbontains in itself contains 
Of beanteooa and tnblime. Here hand in hand 
Sit paramoant the gnu:es. Here enthroned, 
Celestial Venos, with divinest airs, 
Inrites the sonl to neTer-iading jojr.*' * 

If with these doctrines of the Socratic school we 
combine the fine and philosophical speculations of Mr. 

* AkuBiiide, PUa$urm iif IimigimUum^ Book I. *^ 
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Alison with respect to the effi-ct. of as-iarUUion, (hey 
will be found to add greatly to the evideuinc of the gen- 
eral conclusion. Perhaps it may appear to some that 
the former speculations are resolvable into the latter. 
This, however, is not the case ; for the former relate to 
natural siff/ts; the latter to arbitrary connections eslah- 
lished ill the mind by habil. In the mind of the philoH- 
opher, for example. the universe the sig- 
naturea of the T>iv , the beaiitiea he con- 
templates can be referred to associa- 
tion, any more f a^bcautifol face the 

first time it is see nind conversant with 

poetry, to which e lature recalls a thou- 

sand agreeable \v part of the pleasing 

effect must be refe rce. Even here, how- 

ever, assoriaium opt mner which illustrates 

and confirms the general ineory, iniisinuch as it pro- 
duces its efl'ect by inakiag objecls more sif^nificarU than 
they were before ; or, In other words, by rendering them 
the occasions of our conceiving intellectual and moral 
beauties, of which they are not naturally expressive.' 

"Whatever opinion we adopt on this speculative ques- 
tion, there can be no dispute about the fact, that good 
actions and virtuous characters form the most de- 
lightful of all objects to the human mind; and that 
there are no charms in the external universe so power- 
ful as those which recommend to us the cultivation of 
the qualities that constitute the perfection and the hap- 
piness of our nature. ' 

" Loolt, then, abroad through nature, to the nnge 
Of planet!, suns, anil ailumantinc spheres. 
Wheeling: uiuhijicn through the void immense, 
And speak, man I does this capadoui Keiio, 
With half that kindling majcstj dilute 
Thr strong canccption, as when Itmtns rose, 
RefulgentTrora the stroke of Casar's hie. 
Amid the croud of patriots ; and, his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called klond 

* See the profaund and eloquent reflections vriih which Mr, AliMn con- 
cludes the flnt chapter of his uliniralile Enagt on (Ae tixtmv and PriKci- 
pia of TaMe. 
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On Tally's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, Hail ! 
For, lo I the tyrant prostrate in the dost. 
And Rome again is finoo 1 Is anght so fair^ 
In all the dewy landscapes of the "spring, 
In the bright eye of Hespcr or the mom, 
In natnro^ fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As Tirtnons firiendship ? as tfie candid blnsh 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just 1 
The graceful tear that streams for others* woes 1 
Or the mild majesty of priTate life. 
Where peace with ever-blooming olive crowna , 
The gate, where honor's liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of innocenoa and love protect the scene ? "* 

V. Use to be made of this Connection between Natu^ 
ral and Moral Beauty.] It is no less evident that these 
two kinds of taste (that for natural and that for moral 
beauty), if not ultimately resolvable into the same prin- 
ciple, are at least very nearly allied, or very closely 
connected ; insomuch that every author who has treat- 
ed professedly of the one has been insensibly led to 
illustrate his subject by frequent references to the other* 
Hence in poetry the natural and pleasing union of 
those pictures which recall to us the charms of exter- 
nal nature, and that morcU painting which affects and 
delights the heart. The intentions of Nature, in thus 
associating the ideas of the beautiful and the good^ can- 
not be mistaken. Much, I am persuaded, might be 
done by a judicious system of education, in following 
out the plan which Nature has herself, in this instance, 
so manifestly traced ; as we find, indeed, was done to a 
very great degree in those ancient schools, who consid- 
ered it as the most important of all objects to establish 
such a union between philosophy and the fine arts as 
might add to the natural beauty of Virtue every attrac- 
tion which the imagination coudd give her. 

It would be improper to bring this subject to a con- 
clusion without mentioning the attempt which Mr. 
Hume has made to show that what we call the beauty 
of virtue is the beauty of utility. For a particular ex- 



* Akraside, Book L 
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amination and refutation of this opinion, I refer Itie 
reader to Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentimf.iUit. 
Although, however, Mr. Smith difTera from Mr. Hume 
in thinking that virtue pleasee because we cousider it 
to be useful, he agrees with him that all those quaiitie« 
which we consider as amiable or agreeable are really 
useful either to ourselves or to others. In this respect 

their conclusioi he doctrines of the So- 

cratjc school, lal evidence of the be- 

neficent solid ature allures us to the 

practice of ox, imagine," says Socra- 

tes to Aristippuc good is not beautiful? 

Have you not ok le appearances always 

coincide? Virtb in the same respect aa 

to which we caU a acknowledged to be 

beautiful also. _ ^r we always join the 

two denominations Lu^cmci. The beauty ol' human 
bodies corresponds, in like manner, with that economy 
of parts which constitutes them good ; and in every 
circumstance of life the same object is constantly ac- 
counted both beantifol sod good, inasmuch as it an- 
swers the purposes for which it is designed." f 

Section IIL 

of the febcemon of merit and demerit. 

L Oriffin and Use of Ideas of MerU and DemerU.] 
The various actions performed by other men not only 
exeite in our minds a benevolent afTection towards 
them, or a disposition to promote their happiness, but 
impress as with a sense of the merit of the agents. 
We perceive them to be the proper objects of love and 
esteem, and that it is morally right that they should re- 
ceive their reward. We feel ourselves called on to 
make their worth known to the world, in order to pro- 
cure them the favor and respect they deserve ; and if 
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we allow it to remain secret, we are conscious of injus- 
tice in suppressing the natural language of the heart. 

On the other hand, when we are witnesses of an act 
of selfishness, of cruelty, or of oppression, whether we 
awselves are sufferers or natj we are not only inspired 
with aversion and hatred towards the delinquent, but 
find it difficult to restrain our indignation from break- 
ing loose against him. By this natural impulse of the 
mind a check is imposed on the bad passions of indi- 
viduals, and a provision is made even before the estab- 
lishment of positive laws for the good order of society. 

In our own case, how delightful are our feelings 
"when we are conscious of doing well ? By a species 
of instinct we know ourselves to be the object of the 
esteem and attachment of our fellow-creatures, and we 
feel, with the evidence of a perception, that Heaven 
smiles on our labors, and that we enjoy the approba- 
tion and favor of the Invisible Witness of our conduct 
Hence it is that we not only have a sense of meritj but 
an anticipation of reward^ and look forward to the fu- 
ture with increased confidence and hope. Nor is this 
confidence weakened, provided we retain our integrity 
unshaken, by the strokes of adverse fortune, but, on the 
contrary, we feel it increase in proportion to the efibrts 
that we have occasion to make ; and even in the mo- 
ment of danger and of death it exhorts us to persevere, 
and assures us that all will be finally well with us. 
Hence the additional heroism of the brave when they 
draw the sword in a worthy cause. They feel them- 
selves animate with tenfold strength, relying on the 
succour of an invisible arm, and seeming to trust, while 
employed in promoting the beneficent purposes of 
Providence, <Uhat guardian angels combat on their 
side." Although, however, this sense of merit which 
accompanies the performance of good actions convin- 
ces the philosopher of the connection which the Deity 
has established between virtue and happiness, he does 
not proceed on the supposition, that on particular oc- 
casions miraculous interpositions are to be made in his 

favor. That virtue is the most direct road to happiness 

20 
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he sees to be the case even in this world ; but he knows 
that the Deity governs by geneml lawa ; and when he 
feels himself disappointed in the attainment of his 
wishes, be acquiesces in bis lot, and iooke forward with 
hope to futurity. It is an error of the vnlgai to expect 
that good or bad fortune i», even in this world,to be the 
immediate conseqneace of aood or bad actions, — a 
prejudice of which ;e the influence in all 

ages and natimiR- h^ cularly in times of su- 

perstition am a this error arose the 

practices of jb», of trial hy ordeal, both 

of which forme'in his part of the world, 

and of whic jcars from the Asiatic 

Researr^"^ Ilindostan as late as 

1784,' I -c lund at this day. Al» 

surd as inesc lucan sw strongly how natu- 

ral to the human mind are tnc siiMifirnetits now under 
consideration ; for this belief of the connection betweea 
virtue and ^ood fortune has plainly taken its rise lirota 
the natural connection between the ideas of virtue and 
merit, a connection which, we may rest assured, is 
agreeable to the general laws by which the universe is 
governed, but which the slightest rejection may satisfy 
US cannot always correspond with the order of evente 
in such a world as we inhabit at present. 

I am not certain but we may trace something of the 
same kind in the sports of children, who have all a no- 
tion that good fortune in their games of chance de- 
pends opon perfect fairness towards their adversaries, 
and that those are certain to lose who attempt to take 
secretly any undue advantage. 

* " Id the code of the Oenioo Ibwi mention U made o[ the trial br or- 
deal, which waa one of the Hrsi Um in&titnied hy Mosea among the Jew*. . 
See iVu»6en, Chap. Y. Ftre or water i* usually employed ', but in In- 
difl the ma<)pi*«rie9, and ia onen determined by tbe choice of the partiea. 
' I remembera letter from a man of rank, who wm accused of correspond- 
in); in time of war with (he enero)', in which he sa;i, 'Let my accnaer ba 
proiluccd ; let me see him face to face: Ice the most venomoni make* ba 
pat into a pot ; let tu pnt onr hands into it together; let it be coTar«d fyt 
a certain bme ; and he who remoinech anhurt shall be innocent.' 



\ 



" Tbia trial i* alwayi accamtHUiied vidi the lolemnitiea oT a 
ceremmy.'— Cimwfwd'a Skudm ^ At fl iad u w, p. W. 
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** Pneri ludontes, Box ens, aiant, * 
Si rectft facies." * 

Indeed, the moral perceptions (although frequently mis- 
applied in consequence of the weakness of reason and 
the want of experience) may be as distinctly traced in 
the mind at that time of life as ever afterwards, when 
surely it cannot be supposed that they are the result, as 
some authors have held, of a conviction, founded on 
actual observation^ of the utilUp of virtue, f 



* Hont Eput.j lib. I. £p. 1. 59. 

^ Let children sing 
Amid their sports, * Do right and be a king.*" 

t Ooosin expresses clearly and forcibly his yiews of the connection be- 
tween merit and dement and the rewards and pfmishmenU rightfaUy inflicted 
by society. Hittoire de la PhUoeophie du XVI It Sibde^ Vingti^me Le^on. 
We copy a single paragraph from Professor Henry's excellent translation, 
JEloMnfs of Pwekology^ Chap. V . : — *' Without any donbt, it is useful to 
■ociety to inmct contempt upon the violator of moral order; without 
doabt, it is useful to sode^ to punish effectually the indiridual who attacks 
tiie foundations of social order. This consideration of utility is real ; it is 
wei^ty ; but I say that it is not the first, that it is only accessory, and that 
the immediate basis of all penalty is the idea of the essentiaf merit and 
demerit of actions, — the p;eneral idea of order, which imperiously demands 
that the merit and demerit of actions, which is a law of reason and of or- 
der, should be realized in a society that pretends to be rational and well 
ordered. On this ground, and on this ground alone^ of realizing this lam 
of reason and of order ^ the two powers of society, opinion and government, 
appear faithful to their primary law. Then comes up utility, — the imme- 
diate utilitT of repressing evil, and the. indirect utility of preventing it by 
example, ttuit is, oy fear. But this consideration has need of a basis su- 
perior to itself, in order to render it legitimate. Suppose, in fact, that there 
IS nothing good or evil in itself, and consequently neither essential merit 
nor dement, and consequently, again, no absolute right of blaming or 
punishing ; by what rights then, I ask, do you blame or disgrace a man, or 
make him ascend the scaffold, or put him in irons for life,^ the advantage 
ff others^ when the action of the man is neither good nor bad in itself, and 
merits in itself neither blame nor punishment ? Suppose that it is not ah- 
■olutely right, just in itself, to blame this man or to punish him, and the 
legitimacy and propriety of infamy and of glory, and- of every species of 
reward and punishment, are at an end. Still further. I maintain ir punish- 
ment has no other ground than utility, then even its utility w destroyed ; 
for in order that a punishment may be' useful, it is requisite, — Ist, that he 
upon whom it is inflicted, endowed as he is with the principle of merit and 
demerit, should regard himself as justly punished, and should accept his 
punishment with a suitable disposition ; 2d, that the spectators, equally en- 
dowed with the principle of merit and demerit should regard the culprit as 
jostly punished accoroing to the measure of his crime, and should apply 
to themsdTes bj mtidifSdoa the eanie jwtioe in cue of crime, and ahouhi 



gS33 MORAL PERCBFTtONS AND EKOTIONS. 

IT. How to gvard off-ainst Self-deceit.] 1 shall con- 
clude tbis subject by again recalling to the atteiitJoii 
of the reader a very remarkable fact formerly stated, 
that our moral emotions eeera to be stronger with re- 
spect to the conduct of othera than our own. A man 
who can be guilty, apparently without remorse, of the 
moat Bagrant injustice, will yet feel the warmeat indig- 
nation agaiDst a ail. ' justice in another; and 
the best of men kn. i many cases a useful 
rule, before they ny particular conduct, 
to consider how dge of the conduct of 
another in the sam es. " Do to others as 
ye would th to you." This is ow- 
ing to liality and self-deceit. 
Mr, Si ick with the difference 
of our 1..^ — I wn case and in ibat of 
another, Ihax nc ha:- i-unriuutu iTonscience to be onlt/aa 
application to ourselves of those rules which we have 
collected from observing our feelings in cases in which 
we are not personally concerned. I shall afterwards 
state some objections to which this opinion is liable. 

Were it not for the influence of self-deceit, it could 
hardly happen that a man should habitually act in di- 
rect opposition to his moral principles. We know, 
however, that this is but too frequently the case. The 
most perfect conviction of the obligation of virtue, and 
the strongest moral feelings, will be of little use in reg- 

be kept in humonj with the social order hj the viev of ila legidmate p«ii- 
altiea. Eeace ariiei the utility orexamiiles or paniabment*, whether mor- 
al or phjaical. Bat take &waj its foandatio!i in joatice. and joa deatio; 
the adlicj of pnnishineiit; you excite iodignAtioii and abhoirenre, instead 
of awakening penitence in the victim, or Utaching a salatarf leuon to the 

Eablic. Yon anaj courage, arinpath;, even' thing noble and elevated in 
nman nature, on the aide of the victim. You excite all energetie apirila 
against society and its artificial laws. Tbua the atilitjr of puniehment is 
itself groqn^ed in its juidce, instead of justice being groanded in ila utili- 

SnntXinent is the sanction of the law, ajid not its foundation. Hor- 
orderhos its fbandalioii not in panLshmeut, but panistunenl has its fcon- 
dation in moral order. The idea of right and wrong is gronnded onlj <mi 
ilaeir, on reason which reveals it It is the condiuon of the idea of merit 
and demerit which is the condition of the idea of reward and pnnishment; 
and this latter i* to the two former, but especiallj to the ideft of ri|ht and 
' '' ""■ "M to the priaeaple-" — -E^. 
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niating otur conduct, unless we are at pains to attend 
constantly to the state of our own character, and to 
scrutinize with the most suspicious care the motives of 
our actions. Hence the importance of the precept so 
much recommended by the moralists of all ages, — 
** Know thyself.'' 

These observations may convince us still more of 
the truth of what I have elsewhere remarked with re- 
spect to senHmenial readings and of its total insufficien- 
cy for forming a virtuous character without many other 
precautions.* Where its effects are corrected by habits 
of business, and every instance of conduct is brought 
home by the reader to himself, it may be a source of 
solid improvement ; for although strong moral feelings 
do by no means sJone constitute virtue, yet they add 
to the satisfaction we derive from the discharge of our 
duty, and they increaise the interest we take in the 
prosperity of virtue in the world. 



CHAPTER ly. 

OF MORAL OBLIOATION. 



L Oround of Obligatiofu] According to some svs- 
tems, moral obligation is founded entirely on our belief 
that virtue is enjoined by the command of Ood. But 
bow, it may be asked, does this belief impose an obli- 

fition ? Only one of two answers can be given, 
ither that there is a morcU fitness that we should con- 
form our wiU to that of the Author and the Governor 
of the universe ; or that a rational self-love should in- 
duce us, from motives of prudence, to study every 
means of rendering ourselves acceptable to the Al- 
mighty Arbiter of happiness and misery* 

On the first supposition, we reason in a circle. We 

20* 



reeolvc our sense of moral obligation into oar aenee of 
religion, and the sense of religion into that of mora] 

The other Bystem, which makes virtue a mere matter 
of prudence, altliough not so obviously ansatt^^factory, 
leads to consequences which sufficiently invalidate every 
argument in its favor. Among others, it leads as lo 



1 future state ab- 
excepting in so far as 
our present interest ; 
Jid completely happy 
ons or any moral at- 

rard and punUhment 
nd wrong. They aio 
lotives to the practice 
ncB of some previous 



caiiclude, — 1, Thaf "" 
solves from sll inf 
we find virtue tc 
2. That a being 
cannot have au't 
tributes, 

But, further 
presuppose i 

eanctlons ol :uc, 
of it, but tlii-j suppv,, 
ubliptition. 

In the last place, if moral obligation be constitated 
by a regard to our situation in another life, how shall 
the existence of a future state be proved, or even ren- 
dered probable, by the light of nature? or how shall 
we discover what conduct is acceptable to the Deity? 
The truth is, that the strongest presumption for such a 
state is deduced from our naturtil notions of right and 
wrong, of merit and demerit, and from a comparison 
between these and the general course of human affain. 

It is absurd, therefore, to ask why we are bound to 
practise virtue. The ve^ notion of virtue implies the 
notion of obligation. Every being who is consciona 
of the distinction between right and wrong carries 
about with him a law which he is bound to observe, 
notwilbstanding he may be in total ignorance of a 
future st^te, " What renders obnoxious to punish* 
ment," as Dr. Butler has well remarked, " is not the 
foreknowledge of it, but merely the violating a known 
obligation." Or (as Plato has expressed the same idea), 

TO liif ii)6of niuK iari ffairAtxat,' 



' MiiH. -Bii^t itMlf ij 
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From what has been stated, it follows that the moral 
faculty, considered as an active power of the mind, 
differs essentially from all the others hitherto enumer- 
ated. The least violation of its authority fills us with 
remorse. On the contrary, the greater the sacrifices 
we make in obedience to its suggestions, the greater 
are our satisfaction and triumph. 

IL BuUer on the Stq^remacy of Conscience.] The 
supreme authority of conscience, although beautifully 
described by many of the ancient moralists, i^^s not 
sufficiently attended to by modern writers as a funda- 
mental principle in the science of ethics till the time 
of Dr. Butler. Too little stress is laid on it by Liord 
Shaftesbury ; and the omission is the chief defect in 
his system of morals. Shaftesbury's opinion, however, 
although he does not state it explicitly in his Inquirp^ 
seems to have been precisely the same at bottom with 
that of Butler.* 

With respect to Dr. Butler, I shall take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking, that in his sermons On Ekman 
Naiurej in the Preface to his Sertnons^ and in a short 
Dissertation on Virtue annexed to his Analogy^ he has, 
in my humble opinion, gone farther towards a just ex- 
planation of our moral constitution than any other mod- 
ern philosopher. Without aiming at the praise of nov- 
elty or of refinement, he has displayed singular penetra- 
tion and sagacity in availing himself of what was sound 
in former systems, and in supplying their defects. He 
is commonly considered as an uninteresting and obscure 
writer: but, for my own part, I never could perceive 
the slightest foundation for such a charge; though I 
am ready to grant that he pays little attention to the 
graces of composition, and that the construction of his 
sentences is frequently unskilful and unharmonious. 
As to the charge of obscurity, which he himself antici- 
pated from the nature of his subject, he has replied to 
it in the most satisfactory manner in the Preface al- 

* See hit JdbMe 10 on .AirtAor, Flut L Sect. IL 




teady ipferrerf to. I think it proper to add, that I 
would by no means propose tlicsc sermons (which were 
originally preached before the learned Hociety of Lin* 
coIii'm Inn) aa models for the pulpit I consider thcrn 
merely in the light of philosophical essays. In the 
same volume with them, however, are to be found some 
practical and charaeteristical discoarscs, which are pe- 
culiarly iiit«resting 'c, particularly the ser- 
mons On Seff-dfrfi Character of Balaam ; 
both of wb'"'" it# acquaintance with 
the springs ly found in union with 
speculative ann >o\vera of so high an 
order. The c ame time, of Buder as 
an ethical wri is in what he has writ> 
ten on the swprt conscience as the gov- 
erning principle oi i let, — a doctrine which 
he has placed in the strongest and )i;ippic^t litriits. and 
which, before his time, had been vrry link' rtitcmlcd ui 
by the modems. It is sometimes alluded to by Lord 
Shaftesbury, hot so very slightly as almost to justify 
the censure which Butler bestows on this part of hia 
writings. 

The scope of Butler's own reasoninga may be easily 
conceived from the passage of Scripture which he has 
chosen as the groundwork of his argument : — " For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by na- 
ture the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law wUo themselves." ' 

' " Buller'i writings," wjs Dr. Whewell, " Iuito been of the greatdt 
' value io preserving and requiring among aa true views of moralitr; bat 
tbere arc some expressions Dsed bj him, whirli, if not dalj limited, may 
lead his followcrx into mislakes. Thns, he sometimes speaks, not oa\j of 
the authorilj/, bat of the nipremaqi, of eonscience. Now if bv calling con- 
■ciencc inprene, il were meant that tlie principle so desrnbed is some- 
tiling possedEini; sovereign and original authority over men's olber springs 
of aciion. this prindple wonld necessarily bo the proper ground of rvla of 
atlion; and all aach rules most be derived ultimately from this principle. 
We should then, in order (o frame rules of morality, or to decide any moral 
question, have to inquire how we can learn the decisions of conscience on 
inch ■ulijecls. Conscience is our guide; where are we to learn what «he 
says T Conscience, [he law on the heart, is supreme over all laws ; how 
are we to read this law? Consdence is the lest of right and wrong; bat 
' ' ! fi>r cooicieiioe belong* to • penon. Btiiler'i oppooeaU 
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IIL Other Authorities for the same Doctrine.] One 
of the clearest and most concise statements of this 
doctrine that I have met with is in a sermon On the 
Nature and Obligation of Virtue^ by Dr. Adams of Ox- 
ford ; the justness of whose ideas on this subject make 

have constantly said, — ' Yon tell ns that conscience is the proper gnide 
of action ; bat whose conscience ? oars, or jonrs ? Oar consciences point 
different wajs ; — can both be right ? And if not both, how are we to 
know which ? ' 

** These are familiar and popolar argoments ; bat they appear to me to 
be decisire against all who ascribe to conscience a Bupremacy, in the proper 
sense of the term ; — namely, a sorereign and ultimate authority over all 
other principles of action, so that, when a decision is pronounceid by con- 
science, there is no further reason to be rendered for it, nor any higher de- 

eision to be songht But I think it is very plain that this was not 

Butler's view, — that he did not thus hold an original and independent 
faculty of conscience, whose decisions would form a permanent oody of 
moru rules. I think that, with him, conscience was not a body of truths, 
but a process by which truth is to be obtained ; — a faculty, if you choose, 
but a Acuity which must be trained and exercised in order to be used, — 
whJdi may be improved, instructed, and enlightened, — which may be 
Minded and perverted in individual men. Conscience is a faculty of man, 
as reason is a &calty *, — a power by exercising which he may come to 
discern truths, not a repository of truths already collected in a visible 
shape. Conscience, indeed, is the reason, employed about questions of 
right and wrong, and accompanied with the BentimentM of approbation and 
eondemnation whicii, bv the nature of man, cling incxtricaoly to bis ap- 
prehension of right and wrong. This is the view that we haVe been led 
to take of conscience. This is, as I conceive, Butler's view also. That 
hj conscience he does not mean any special independent faculty, distinct 
from the reason widi its accompanying moral sentiments, is, I think, evident 
fh>m the whole current of his language. He does not confine himself to 
the single term cmuciencey in his account of the superior principle of our 
nature : on the contrary, he perpetually uses, for this term or witn it, other 
terms, which give the same view of it which we have taken. He calls it 
'reflection on conscience, an approbation of some principles or actions, 




may ^ a true knowledfi:e of the course which we ought to take under any 
given circumstances. We are, to use another of his phrases, ^ to act suit- 
ably to our whole nature, and especially to the higher and better part of 
our nature ' ; the constitution of human nature being such that there is in 
it a higher and better part. This higher and better part tells us that in- 
justice is worse than pain ; but it does not tell us what acts are unjust, 
except through the process of reflection. The notion of injustice is neces- 
aarily the object of disapprobation to the conscience ; but to unfold this 
notion of injustice into detail, so as to see what special acts are included 
in it, — this is the ofllce of the reflection, that is, of the reason." LecturtM 
on Systematic Moralitu^ Lecture VI. 

On the whole subject of conscience, see Fkesident Wayland's Elanentt 
^Ainxd iSbtence, Book I. Chi^. II. — Ed. 
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it the more surprising tliat his pupil and friend, "Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, should have erred so very widely from 
the truth. " Ri^lit," says he, *' implies dulif 10 its idea. 
To perceive an action to be right is to see a reason for 
doing it in the action itself, abstracted from all other 
considerations whatever; and this perception, this ac- 
knowledged rectitude in the action, ia the very essence 
of obligation, that ' ' ' inds the approbation 

and choice, and bi ince, of every rational 

human being," — bring us under an ob- 

ligation to do w) our moral judgment 

torong: It may b interest to do this, but 

it cannot be si For, I a^k, if some 

power, which v.. resist, should assume 

the comm; " is laws which are un- 

righteous a>.- , )e under an obligation 

to obey him? onv™- ^i: ...... rather be obliged to 

shake off the yoke, and to resist such usurpation, if it 
■were in our power? However, then, we might be 
swayed by hope or fear, It is plain that we are under 
an obligation to r^A/, which is antecedent, and in order 
and nature superior, to all other. Power may compel, 
interest may bribe, pleasure may persuade, but reason 
only can oblige. This is the only authority which ra- 
tional beings can own, and to which they owe obedi- 

Dr. Clarke has expressed himself nearly to the same 
purpose. " The judgment and conscience of a man's 
own mind concerning the reasonableness and fitness of 
the thing is the truest and formallest obligation ; for 
whoever acts contrary to this sense and conscience of 
his own mind is necessarily self-condemned; and the 
greatest and strongest of aU obligations Is that which 
a man cannot break through without condemning him- 
oelt So far, therefore, as. men are conscious of what 
is riffhl and wrong, so far they are under an obligation 
to act accordingly." ' 
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I would not have qaoted so many passages in illus- 
tration of a point which appears to myself so very 
obvious, if I had not been anxious to counteract the 
authority of some eminent writers who have lately 
espoused a very different system, by showing how 
widely they have departed from the sound and phil- 
osophical views of their predecessors. I confess, too, 
I should have distrusted my own judgment, if, on a 
question so interesting to human happiness, and so 
open to examination, I had been led^ by any theoretical 
refinements, to a conclusion which was not satictioned 
by the concurrent sentiments of other impartial in- 
quirers. The fact, however, is, that, as this view of 
human nature is the most simple, so it is the most 
ancient, which occurs in the history of moral science. 
It was the doctrine of the Pythagorean school, as ap- 
pears firom a fragment of Theages, a Pythagorean 
writer, published in Gkde's Opuscula Mythohgica. It 
is also explained by Plato in some of bis Dialogues, 
in which he compared the soul to a commonwealth, 
and recLSon to the council of state, which governs and 
directs the whole.* 



* " In PUto's Dialo^et the question is repeatedly discussed, whether 
the rale of action for man he the pursuit of pleasure and gain, or the inter- 
nal harmony of his nature. You will, many of you, recollect the lively 
and dramatic dialogue at the beginning of The Republic^ in which the 
former of these opinions is asserted by one of the interlocutors, and the 
acute and dedsiTe Socratic refutation which it encounters. You wiU 
recoUect, too, the doctrine announced at the close of the fourth book, as 
the result of the previous discussion. * Virtue, then, as wc are thus led to 
sec, is a h^di and beauty and well-being of the soul. Vice is a disease, 
and foulness, and infirmity.' And when the original question is, at this 
point of the argument, a^n asked, — whether it is better to be just or to 
DC unjust, even if the injustice is to remain unknown by all and to meet no 
mmiskment^ — the person to whom the arpiment is addressed, and who is, 
Dv this time, brought to a conviction of the truth of the doctrine which it 
is the object of the dialogue to inculcate, says, *• Nay, Hocrates, this question 
is now ridiculously superfluous.* And in the nindi book, the discussion 
being really concluded, the speakers, playfully mimicking the practice of 
pronouncing, by the voice of a public crier, a solemn ju(u;ment upon the 
merit of a theatrical spectacle, agree to proclaim, — * The son or Aristo 
gives his judgment that the most virtuous and just is also the most happ;|r, 
and the wicked and unjust the most unhappy ' : and further, * that this is 
so, even if their deeda are hidden from ally men anagode. ' ** — Whowell't S^ 
temaik Morality, Lecture VI. 
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In the foUowing passage from Cicero the same <loc- 
iriiie is enforced in a m^innfr peculiarly sublime aud 
expressive, or, as Lactantius says, pome diutna voce. 
" Est quidem vera Lex.y recta ratio, natunv congruens, 
diHusa iu omnes, constans, aempitema, qus vocet ad 
officium jubeiido, vetando a fraude deterreat, quss 
tamen neque probos iruatra jubet aut vetat, nee impro- 

bos jubendo aut t-* — '- ~ ' Huic Jegi nee obro- 

gari fas eat, neqm ac aiiquid Ucet, neqne 

tota abrogari pob aut per senatum aut 

per populam sotvi imus: neque eat qu»- 

readus explanatoi jus alius: nee erit alia 

Lex RomfB, alia uiic, alia postbac; sed 

et omnea gente' ore una lex et sempi- 

terna et immu '.; unueque erit oom- 

munis quasi magb 3r omnium Deus. lUe 

legis hujus invenu; r, later. C«i qui non 

parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac, naturam hominis aspernatns, 
hoc ipso luct maximas prenas, etiarasi cajtera supplicia, 
qoffi putantor, efTugerit" * 

It 18 very justly observed by Mr. Smith (and I con* 
sider the remark as of the highest importance), that, 
"if the distinction pointed out in the foregoing qaota- 
tions between the moral faculty and our other active - 
powers be acknowledged, it is of the less conseguence 
what particular theory we adopt concerning the origin of 
our moral ideas." And accordingly, though he resolves 
moral approbation ultimately into s. feeling of the mind, 
be nevertheless represents the supremacy of conscience 



* De R^nJ)., lib. III. sa. " There u k true law, a righl icasen, cod- 
omons to itMure. pcrroding t\\ miads, coniiant, etemat ; which calli to 
dan' bj iu rammonds, and repela from wron^Hlaing bf iU prohilHtloiUt 
anfl lo the good does aol comaiuid at forbid ia vain, while [be wicked an 
unmoved by its cihortAtioiis or its warning*. This taw cnnnol b« ao- 
nnlled, gnpcraeded. or oveiruled. - No senate, no people, can looae as from 
it i no Jariac, no interprecer, can explain il awaj. It ii not one law at 
Rome, another at Athens ; one at present, another at some future time ; 
bat one law, perpclnal and immntahle. it extends to alt natioiu and all 
times, the nnivenal BoTereign. Of this law the author and giver ii God. 
Whoever disobeyi it flie* from himself, aitd by the wTong thus done to hi* 
own natore, even though he shoold esciqw ever; other form of pnaiah- 
ment, incnrt the heaviest penal^." 
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as a principle which is equally essential to all the dif- 
ferent systems that have been proposed on the subject. 
'' Upon whatever we suppose our moral faculties to be 
founded," (I quote his own words,) '^ whether upon a 
certain modification of reason, upon an original instinct 
called a moral sense, or upon some other principle of 
our nature, it cannot be doubted that they are given us 
for the direction of our conduct in this life« They 
carry along with them the most evident badges of their 
authority, which denote that they were set up within 
us to be the supreme arbiters of all our actions ; to 
superintend all our senses, passions, and appetites; 
and to judge how far each of them was to be either 
indulged or restrained. Our moral faculties are by no 
means, as some have pretended, upon a level in this 
respect with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to restrain these 
last than these last are to restrain them. No other 
faculty or principle of action judges of any other. 
Love does not judge of resentment, nor resentment 
of love. Those two passions may be opposite to one 
another, but cannot, with any propriety, be said to 
approve or disapprove of one another. But it is the 
peculiar office of those faculties now under considera- 
tion to judge, to bestow censure or applause upon all 
the other principles of our nature." 

" Since these, therefore," continues Mr. Smith, " were 
plainly intended to be the governing principles of hu" 
man nature^ the rules which they prescribe are to be 
regarded as the commands and laws of the Deity pro- 
mulgated by those vicegerents which he has thus set 
up within us. By acting according to their dictates 
we may be said, in some sense, to cooperate with the 
Deity, and to advance, as far as in our power, the plan 
of Providence. By acting otherwise, on the contrary, 
we seem to obstruct in some measure the scheme which 
the Author of Nature has established for the happiness 
and perfection of the world, and to declare ourselves 
in some measure the enemies of Gk)d. Hence we are 
naturally encouraged to hope for his extraordinary favor 

21 
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and reward in the one case, aDd to dread b 
and punishment in the other."' 

I have only to add further on this subject, at preeent, 
that the supreme authority of conscience is felt and 
tacitly acknowledged by the worat no less than by the 
best of men; for even they who have thrown off all 
hypocrisy with the world are at paina to conceal tlieir 



No I 

ivowed to hiinaeU' that 
e that such a character 
dai, (who 13 introduced 
knavery and baseness, 
: arises from Uie dread 
le world. Such men 
folly aa much as they 
irioas artifices of aelf- 
weil described in his dis- 



jcol character from 
soUloquy or private 
he was a villai n ; p 
as Joseph, in The i 
as reliecting coolly 
without any uneasi 
of detection,) ever 
probably impose o 
do upon others. 
deceit which Bnller ims 
courses on that snbject. 

It is said by St Augustine, that at the delivery of 
tiiat famous line of Terence, — 

" Homo lam, hnmoni nihil a, me slienum palo," — 
" I am a man, and feel an Interest in all mankind," — 
the whole Roman theatre resounded with applanse.f 
We may venture to say that a similar sentiment, well 
pronounced by an actor, would at this day, in the most 
corrupt capital in Europe, be followed by a similar bunt 
of sympathetic emotion. 

*■ Vojez A noa spectacles 
Quand on p«inl quelque trtut de candeur, de bonl6, 
OQ brille en tout son Jour la tcndre humanity, 
Tom lea catan sont rcmplis cl'unc va!up[6 pare, 
Bt c'mI la qu'on cntcnd Ucri dela nalun." ( 

" On Buch occasions," aa a late writer remarks, 
" though we may think meanly of the genius of the 
poet, it is impossible not to think, and to be happy 
in thinking, highly of the people ; — the people whose 
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opinions may often be folly, whose conduct may some- 
times be madness, but whose sentiments are almost 
always honorable and just ; — the people whom an 
author may delight with bombast, may amuse with 
tinsel, may divert with indecency, but whom he cannot 
mislead in principle, nor harden into inhumanity. It is 
only the mob in the side boxes, who, in the coldness of 
sell-interest, or the languor of outworn dissipation, can 
hear unmoved the sentiments of compassion, of gen- 
erosity, or of virtue." • 



CHAPTER V. 



OP CXERTAIN PRINCIPLES WHICH COOPERATE WITH 
OUR MORAL POWERS IN THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
CONDUCT. 

In order to secure still more completely the good 
order of society, and to facilitate the acquisition of 
virtuous habits, nature has superadded to our moral 
constitution a variety of auxiliary principles, which 
sometimes give rise to a conduct agreeable to the rules 
of morality and highly useful to mankind, where the 
merit of the individual, considered as a moral agent, 
is inconsiderable. Hence some of them have been con- 
founded with otur moral powers, or even supposed to 
be of themselves sufficient to account for the phe- 
nomena of moral perception, by authors whose views 
of human nature have not been sufficiently compre- 
hensive. The most important principles of this de- 
scription are, — 1st A Regard to Character. 2d. Sym- 
pathy. 3d. The Sense of the Ridiculous. And 4th. 
Taste. The principle of Self-Love (which was treated 
of in a former section) cooperates very powerfully to 
the same purposes. 

* Blackenxie*f Aocovnt of the German Iheatre, Tnuiflaclioiis of the 
Rojal Sode^ of Edinbugfa, YoL II. Part H. p. 174. 
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Skction L 
of decency, oh a rltgard to character. 

Upon this subject I had formerly occaaion to offnr 
various remarks, in trcatius of tlie deiire of ns/erm. 
But the view of it " ' " n took was extremely 
^iieral, as I did noi issnry for me to attend 

to the diHtiaction bf ctual and moral qnali' 

ties. There can be t a regard to the good 

opinion of our fell' las great influence in 

promoting our ese ate both the one and 

the other ; but wh»' particularly concerned 

to remark at presi ct which this principle 

has in strengthenin, habita, and in restrain- 

ing those passions \ of duty alone would 

not be snlRcifint to ri'gnmte. 

I have before observed, that the desire of esteem oj^ 
erates in children before they have a capacity of distin- 
guishing right from \iiong ; and that the former prin- 
ciple of action continues for a long time to be macb 
more powerful than the latter. Hence it furnishes a 
most useful and effectual engine in the bosinesa of ed- 
ucation, more particularly by training us early to exer- 
tions of self-command and self-denial. It tieaches us, 
for example, to restrain our appetites within those 
bounds which delicacy prescribes, and thus forms tis to 
habits of moderation and temperance. And although 
our conduct cannot be denominated virtuous so long aa 
a regard to the opinion of others is our sole motive, 
yet the habits we thus acquire in infancy and childhood 
render it more easy for us to subject our passions to 
reason and conscience as we advance to maturity. 
The subject well deserves a more ample illastratiou ; 
but at present it is sufficient to recall these remarks to 
the recollection of the reader. 
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Section IL 

op sympathy. 

I. Nature and Functions of Si^pathy.] That there 
is an exquisite pleasure annexed by the constitution of 
our nature to the sympathy or fellow-feeling of other 
men with our joys and sorrows, and even with our 
opinions, tastes, and humors, is a fact obvious to vulgar 
observation. It is no less evident that we feel a dispo- 
sition to accommodate the state of our own minds to 
that of our companions, wherever we feel a benevolent 
affection towardb them, and that this accommodating 
temper is in proportion to the strength of our affection. 
In such cases sympathy would appear to be grafted 
on benevolence ; and perhaps it might be found, on an 
accurate examination, that the greater part of the pleas- 
ure which sympathy yields is resolvable into that which 
arises from the exercise of kindness, and from the con- 
sciousness of being beloved. 

IL Adam SmUK$ Theory,] The phenomena gener* 
ally referred to sympathy have appeared to Mr. Smith 
so important, and so curiously connected, that he has 
been led to attempt an explanation from this single 
principle of all the phenomena of moral perception. 
In this attempt, however, (not to mention the vague 
use which he occasionally makes of the term,) he has 
plainly been misled, like many eminent philosophers 
before him, by an excessive love of simplicity; and 
has mistaken a very subordinate principle in our moral 
constitution (or rather a principle superadded to our 
moral constitution as an auxiliary to the sense of duty) 
for that faculty which distinguishes right from wrong, 
and which (by what name soever we may choose to 
call it) recurs to us constantly in all our ethical disqui- 
sitions, as an ultimate fact in the nature of man. 

I shall take this opportunity of offering a few remarks 
on this most ingenious and beautiful theory, in the 

21* 
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conrse of which I shall have ocpasion to atate all that 
I think necessary to observe concerning the place which 
si/mpathy seems t« me really to occupy in our moral 
constitution. In stating these remarks, I would be un- 
dersttiod to express myself with all the respect and ven- 
eration due to the talents and virtues of « writer, who?e 
friendship I regard as one of the most fortunate inci- 
dents of my life, but, 5 time, with that en- 
tire freedom which t ce of the subject de- 
mands, and which I lis candid and liberal 
mind would have ap| 

In addition to the ' ricfnres which I have 

already hazarded on theory, I have yet to 

6tat« two objections neral nature, to which 

it appears to me to b liable. But before I 

proceed to these obje necpssiiry for me to 

premise (which I shall do in Mr. Smith's words) a re- 
mark which I have not hitherto had occasion to men- 
tion, and which may be justly regarded as one of the 
most characteristical principles of his system. 

" Were it possible," says he, " that a human creature 
could grow up to manhood in some solitary place, with- 
out any communication with his own species, he could 
no more think of his own character, of the propriety or 
demerit of his own sentiments and conduct, of the 
beauty or deformity of his own mind, than of the beau- 
ty or deformity of his own face. All these are objects 
which he cannot easily see, which naturally he does not 
look ati and with regard to which he is pmvided with 
no mirror which can present them to his view. Bring 
him into society, and he i.s immediately provided with 
the mirror which he wanted before. It is placed in the 
countenance and behaviour of those he lives with, which 
always mark when they enter into and when they dis- 
approve of his sentiments, and it is here that he first 
views the propriety and impropriety of his own passiooa, 
the beauty and deformity of his own mind." * 

■ Tlxny of Moni SmUmeMi, Fart HI. Cfa^. L 
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IIL Two Objections to Vie Theory in general] To 
this aocoant of the origin of our moral sentiments it 
may be objected, — 1st. That, granting the proposition 
to be trae, ^< that a human creature, who should grow 
up to manhood without any communication with his 
own species, could no more think of the propriety or 
demerit of his own sentiments than of the beauty or de- 
formity of his own face," it would by no means author- 
ize the conclusion which is here deduced from it. The 
necessity of social intercourse, as an indispensable con- 
dition implied in the generation and growth of our mor^ 
al sentiments, does not arise merely from its effect in 
holding up a mirror for the examination of our own 
character; but from the impossibility of finding, in a 
solitary state, any field for the exercise of our most im- 
portant moral duties. In such a state the moral faculty 
would inevitably remain dormant and useless, for the 
same reason that the organ of sight would remain use- 
less and unknown to a person who should pass his 
whole life in the darkness of a dungeon. 

2d. It may be objected to Mr. Smith's theory, that it 
confounds the means or expedients by which nature en- 
ables us to correct our moral judgments, with the prin- 
ciples in our constitution to which our moral judgments 
owe their origin. These means or expedients he has 
indeed described with singular penetration and sagaci- 
ty, and by doing so has thrown new and most impor- 
tant lights on practical morality ; but, after all his rea- 
sonings on the subject, the metaphysical problem con- 
cerning the primary sources of our moral ideas and 
emotions will be found involved in the same obscurity 
as before. The intention of such expedients, it is per- 
fectly obvious, is merely to obtain a just and fair view 
of circumstances; and after this view has been ob- 
tained, the question still remains, what constitutes the 
obligation upon me to act in a particular manner ? In 
answer to this question it is said, that, from recollecting 
my own judgments in similar cases in which I have been 
concerned, I infer in what light my conduct will appear 
to society ; that there is an exquisite satisfaction annexed 




to mutual sympathy ; and that, in order to obtain this 
satisfaction, I accommodate my conduct, not to my 
own I'eeling3, but to those of ray fellow -creatures. Now 
I acknowledge that this may account for a man'a aa- 
auniing the appearance of virtue, and I believe that 
something of this sort is the real foundation of the 
rules of good breeding in polished society ; * but in the 
important concerns "' " -ehend tliere is sonie- 

thijig more ; for wh once satisfied my&elf 

with respect to the • h an impartial judge 

would approve of, i conduct is rig'hl for 

me, and that 1 am 1 obligatioQ to put it 

in itractice. If I li e to no expedient for 

correcting my fir&i 1 should nevertheless 

have formed some other of a particular 

conduct, as right, iffereut, and the only 

ditference would havuucc.., umi i should probably have 
decided improperly, from an enoncoua or a partial view 
of the case. 

From these observations I conclude that the words 
riffkt and wrong, ought and oiigkt »w(,t express simple 
ideas or notions, of which no explanation can be given. 
They are to be found in all languages, and it is impos- 
sible to car^ on any ethical speculation without them. 
Of this Au. Smith himself furnishes a remarkable 
proof to the statement of his theory, not only by the 
occasional use which he makes of these and other sy- 
nonymous expressions, but by his explicit and repeated 
acknowledgments, that the propriety of actions cannot 

* Thii Tcmuk I borrow from Dr. Beanie, who, in tiis Etsaa on Tndh, 
ohtervea, that the foundation of good breeding a " that kind of lensibilily 
or Bympathy by whicli we suppose ourselves in the sitqatioii of other*, 
adopt incir Bendmenta, and in a manner perceive their rrry thoii(;iits. 
Part I. Cliap. I. The observation well descrrea to he prosecu'ted. 

t Dr Uutcheaon, in his lUiitlratumi upon ihe Moral Soot, calls ou^ a 
amfiofd toord : — " As to that con fujed word oujA/," &c. Seel. I. nil Jla, 
But for this he seemB (o haia had no better rcuson thnn the impossibilitj 
of defining it logically. And may not the same remark be apphed to tbn 
noriU time, ipaa, molionf Was there ever a laneuiige in wliich theso 
wonls, together with those of oaglu and oiii/k not, were not to he found T 
Oaghi comispondi with iho itl of the Greeks, and tba oporla and dtat of 
thelMiai. 
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be always determined by the ctctiual judgments of soci- 
ety, and that, in such cases, we most act according to 
the judgments which other men aught to have formed 
of our conduct. Is not this to admit that we have a 
standard of right and wrong in our own minds, of su- 
perior authority to any instinctive propensity we may 
feel to obtain the sympathy of our fellow-creatures ? 

It was in order to reconcile this acknowledgment 
with the general language of his system that Mr. Smith 
was forced to have recourse to the supposition of ^ an 
abstract man within the breast, the representative of 
mankind and substitute of the Deity, whom nature has 
constituted the supreme judge of all our actions."* 
Of this very ingenious fiction he has availed himself in 
various passages of the first editions of his book ; but 
he has laid much greater stress upon it in the Icut edi- 
tion, the sixth, published a short time before his death 
An idea somewhat similar occurs in Lord Shaftesbury's 
Advice to an Author^ where he observes, with that 
quaintness of phraseology which so often deforms his 
otherwise beautiful style, that <' when the wise ancients 
spoke of a demon, genius, or angel, to whom we are 
committed from the moment of our birth, they meant 
no more than enigmatically to declare, ' that we have 
each of us a patient in ourselves ; that we are properly 
our own subjects of practice ; and that we then become 
due practitioners, when, by virtue of an intimate recess, 
we can discover a certain duplicity of soul, and divide 
ourselves into two parties.' " He afterwards tells us, 
that, ^' according as this recess was deep and intimate, 
and the dual number practically formed in us, we were 
supposed by the ancients to advance in morals and true 
wisdom." t 

By means of this fiction Mr. Smith has rendered his 
theory (contrary to what might have been expected 
from its first aspect) perfectly coincident in its practical 
tendency with that cardinal principle of the Stoical 
philosophy which exhorts us to search for the rules of 



Page 208, 5th editioii. t FArt I. Sect. n. 
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Viie, not wilhtml oxiTse\vBa, hat tciifitH: — "Nee te qutp- 
siveris extra." Indeed, Buller himself has not asserted 
the authority and supremacy of conscience in stronger 
terms than Mr. Smith, who represents this as a mani- 
fest and unquestionable principle, whatever particular 
theory we may adopt concerning the origin of our 
moral ideas. It is only to be regretted, that, instead of 
the metaphorical e " " (Ae man untJiin IJif- 

breast, to whose o] feelings we find it of 

more consequence *■ ■ conduct than to thow 

of the whole wo not made use of the 

simpler and more ■ reason and conscience. 

This mode of spe; ;ed suggested to him, 

or rather obtruded i theory of sympathy, 

and nothing can e» and taste with which 

he has availed hit: isistance in perfecting 

his system; but it lias xne eiiecr. with mmy readers, of 
keeping out of view the real state of the question, and 
(like Plato's commonwealth of the soul and council of 
state) to encourage among inferior writers a figurative 
or allegorical style iti treating of subjects which, more 
than any other, require all the simplicity, precision, and 
Logical consistency of which language is susceptible. 

IV. Particular Instances in which Smith lays too vatch 
Stress on Si/mpathi/.] A few slight observations on de- 
tached passages of Mr. Smith's theory will be useful in 
illustrating more fully certain phenomena referred by 
him, rather too exclusively, to the principle of sympa- 
thy or fellow-feeling. 

In proof of the pleasure annexed to mutual sympa- 
thy, Mr. Smith remarks, that " a man is mortilied when, 
after having endeavoured to divert the company, he 
looks around and sees that nobody laughs at his jest 
but himself. " * It may be doubted, however, if in this 
case a disappointed sympathy be the chief cause of 
his uneasiness. Various other circumstances undoubt- 
edly conspire, particularly the censure which the silence 

■ PirtI.8e«.LCh^.U. 
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of the company conveys of his taste and judgment, to- 
gether with the proof it exhibits of their sullenness and 
want of good-humor. 

The pleasure, too, which, according to Mr. Smith, 
we receive from reading to a stranger a poem whose 
effect on ourselves has been destroyed by repetition, 
may be explained, without any refinement about sym- 
pathy, by the satisfaction we always feel in communi- 
cating pleasure to another, combined with the flatter- 
ing though indirect testimony paid to the justness of 
our taste by its coincidence with that of an individual 
whose judgment we respect. The sympathy of an ac- 
knowledged fool would certainly be in the same cir- 
cumstances a source of mortification. 

In mentioning these considerations, I do not mean to 
dispute that there is an exquisite pleasure arising from 
mutual sympathy ; but only to suggest, that Mr. Smith 
has ascribed to this principle solely various phenomena, 
in accounting for which other causes appear to be no 
less deserving of attention. 

The versatile and accommodating manners which 
Mr. Smith has so beautifully described in various pas- 
sages of his Theory may be assumed from different 
motives, — in some men from a desire to promote the 
happiness of those around them ; and where this is the 
case, it is unquestionably one of the most amiable and 
meritorious forms in which benevolence can appear, 
and contributes more by its daily and constant oper- 
ation to increase the comfort of human life than those 
splendid exertions of virtue which we are so seldom 
called upon to make. In other men, in whom the be- 
nevolent affections are not so strong, it may proceed 
chiefly from a view to their own tranquillity and amuse- 
ment, and may render them agreeable and harmless 
companions, without giving them any claim to the ap- 
pellation of virtuous. In many it arises from views of 
self-interest and ambition ; and in such men, whatever 
pleasure we may have derived from their society, these 
qualities never fail to inspire universal distrust and dis- 
like, as soon as they are known to be the real motives 
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of that pliancy and versatility with which we wesc at 
iirst captivated. It would appear, tberefure, that theitc- 
oomniodating temper, where it ia approved as morally 
riffhl, is not approved on its own account, but as au 
expression of a benevoUiU disposition. 

From the combined efforts of the actor and of the 
spectator towards a mutual sympathy, Mr. Smith en- 
deavours to trace the < ' ' ' " ' """ 
virtues." Upon the 



two ditferent sets of 
spectator tn enter into 
cipaJly conocrneii, and 
IS to a level with the 
ided "the gentle, th« 
candid condescension 
n the eifort of the per- 
rer his own emotions, 
possible with those of 
great, the awful, and 



? situation of tb> 
to raise his sympi 
emotions of the . 
a.)niable virtues, 1„ 
and indulgent fani 
son principally coi 
so as to correspoUL . 
the spectator, are fc- 
respectable virtues, the virmes 
government, of that command of the passions which 
subjects all movements of our nature to what our own 
dignity and honor, and the propriety of our own con- 
duct, require." * If the word qualities were substituted 
for virtues, I agree in general with this doctrine. The 
mode of expression, however, certainly requires correc- 
tion. " Candid condescension" and " indulgent human- 
ity " are always amiable ; and when they really proceed 
from a disposition habitually benevolent, are with great 
propriety called virtues. " Self-denial and self-govern- 
ment" are always respectable, and sometimes awful 
qualities, because they indicate a force of mind which 
few men possess; but it depends on the motives from 
which they are exercised, whether they indicate a vir- 
tuous or a vicious character. 

As a further illustration of the foregoing doctrine, 
Mr. Smith considers particularly the degrees of the dif- 
ferent passions which are consistent with propriety, 
and endeavours to show, that in every case it is de- 
cent or indecent to express a passion strongly, accord- 



• Ibid., Chv T. 
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ing as mankind are disposed or not disposed to sym- 
pathize with it It is unbecoming, for example, \o ex- 
press strongly any of those passions which arise from 
a certain condition of the body ; because other men 
who are not in the same condition cannot be expected 
to sympathize with them. It is unbecoming to cry out 
with bodily pain, because the sympathy felt by the 
spectator bears no proportion to the acuteness of what 
is felt by the sufferer. The case is somewhat similar 
with those passions which take their origin from a par- 
ticular turn or habit of the imagination.* 

All violent expressions of such passions are undoubt- 
edly offensive, and good breeding dictates that they 
should be restrained; but not because the spectator 
finds it difficult to enter into the situation of the person 
principally concerned ; perhaps the opposite reason 
would be nearer the truth. To eat voraciously in the 
presence of a company who have already dined would 
be obviously indecent ; but I apprehend, not so much 
so as to eat even moderately in presence of one whom 
we knew to be hungry, iand who was not permitted to 
share in the repast With respect to bodily pain^ it ap- 
pears to me that there is no calamity whatever which 
ISO completely interests the spectator, or with which his 
sympatny is so acute and lively. It is on this account 
that a steady composure under it, while it indicates 
the manly quality of self-command, has something in 
it peculiarly amiable, when we suppose that it proceeds 
in any degree from a tenderness for the feelings of oth- 
ers. In many surgical operations it is probable that 
the imagination of the pain exceeds the reality ; and 
there cannot be a doubt, that, where the patient is the 
object of our love, the sufferings which he feels require 
less fortitude than ours. 

Again, in the case of the unsocial passions of << ha- 
ired and resentment," the sympathy of the spectator 
** is divided" between the person who feels the passion 
and the person who is the object of it. " We are con- 

* Ibid., Sect n. Chap. I. 
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cemed for both, and onr fear for what Ihe one may unf- 
fer damps our resentment for what the other has suf- 
fered." * Hence Ihe imperfect degree in which we sym- 
pathize with such passionn, and the propriety, when 
under their iolluenee, of moderating their expreseton 
to a much greater degree than in the case of any other 
emotions. 

Abstraction made "^ »" ""—•idcrationa of this kind, 
satisfactory reason? ivcn for oar ItsteniDg 

Willi caution to t' f resentment when we 

ourselves are the el lerience must soon sat- 

isfy us how apt thL to blind the judgmrnr, 

and to exaggerate tlon the injury wr hnve 

received ; and how lay in matter for futnre 

remorse for our coi ve obey ttn Brst fa^e^ea- 

tions. A wise mai etiriisto delay form ttrf{ 

his ro.'9olutions till his is in some degree sub- 

sided ; — not in order to obtain the sympathy of other 
men, but in order to secure the approbation of his own 
conscience. If he conceives to himself what conduct 
the impartial spectator will approve of, it is merely 
as an expedient to divest himself of the partialities of 
self-love ; and when he acts agreeably to what he sup- 
poses to be, on this occasion, the unbiased judgment 
of spectators, his satisfaction arises, no/ from the posses- 
sion of their sympathy, but from a consciousness that 
he has done his best to ascertain what was right, and 
has regulated his conduct accordingly. 

" Where there is no envy in the ease, our propensity 
to sympathize with joy is much stronger than our pro- 
pensity to sympathize with sorrow." 

" It is on account of this dull sensibility to the af- 
flictions of others, that magnanimity amidst great dis- 
tress always appears so divinely graceful." f 

If this were true, would it not follow that the admi- 
ration of heroic magnanimity would be in proportion 
to the insensibility of the spectator ? 

" Finally, it is because mankind are more dispose^ 



* Ibid, Chap. Ill, 



f Ibid . Swt HI Ch»p. I. 
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to court the favor, to comply with the humors, and to 
judge with indulgence the actions, of the prosperous 
than of the unfortunate, that we make parade of our 
riches, and conceal our poverty." — " It is the misfor- 
tunes of kings alone," Mr. Smith adds, ^' which afford 
the proper subjects for tragedy." * 

Of this last proposition I confess I have some doubts, 
at least to the extent in which it is here stated ; and I 
am inclined to think that, in those cases where it holds, 
it may be easily accounted for on more obvious princi- 
ples. By far the greater number of tragedies are found- 
ed on historical facts; and history records only the 
transactions of men in elevated stations. But even in 
these tragedies the most interesting personages are fre- 
quently domestics or captives. The old shepherd in 
Douglas is surely a more interesting character than 
Lord Randolph. And for my own part I am not 
ashamed to confess that I have shed more tears at 
some tragedies bourgeoises and comedies larmoyantes 
of very inferior merit, than were ever extorted from me 
by the exquisite poetry of Comeille, Racine, or Vol- 
taire. 

The fortunes of the great, indeed, interest us more 
than those of men in inferior stations. But for this 
there are various causes, independent of that assigned 
by Mr. Smith. 1. Their destiny involves the fortunes 
of many, and frequently affects the public interest. 
2. Their situation points them out to public atten- 
tion, and renders them subjects of general and daily 
conversation ; and, accordingly, we may remark a cu- 
riosity perfectly analogous to that which the history of 
the great excites with respect to the biography of all 
men who have been long and constantly in the view of 
the world. The trifling anecdotes in the life of Quin 
or G^rrick find as many readers as the important events 
connected with the history of Frederic the Chreat. 

V. ERstorical Notices of the Doctrine.] In my AC' 

* Ibid., Chi^ n. 
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count of the Life and Writings of Mr Smith, I observei^ 
that, according tu the learned translator of Aristotle's 
Ei/iics and Pulilics, " thfl general idea which run* 
through Mr. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments wa» 
obviously borrowed from the folloiviiig passage of Po- 
lybius. ' From the union of the two sexes, to which all 
are naturally incliued, children are born. When any of 
these, therefore, beiii" -"■"'■■^ •>•; perfect age, instead o£ 
yielding suitable reti Itude aud asaistance to 

those by whom the\ i bred, on the contrary 

aitfinpt (o injure tl i or actions, it ia mani- 

fest that those who >n:ong, after having also 

seen the sufferings . )us cares that were sus- 

tained by the parei rishment and education 

of their children, itly otiended and di»< 

pleased at such prow r man, who, among all 

the various kinds of ^ _o, .s alone endowed with 

the faculty of reason, cannot, like the rest, pass over 
such actions, but will make reflection on what he sees; 
and, comparing likewise the future with the present, 
will not fail to express his indignation at this injurious 
treatment; to which, as he foresees, he may also at 
some time be exposed. Thus again, when any one 
who has been succoured by another in the time of dan- 
ger. Instead of showing the like kindness to his benefac- 
tor, endeavours at any time to destroy or hurt him, it 
is certain that all men must be shocked by such ingrat- 
itude, through sympathy with the resentment of their 
neighbour, and from an apprehension also that the case 
may be their own. And from hence arises in the mind 
of every man a certain notion of the nature and force 
of duty, in which consists both the beginning and the 
end of justice. In like manner, the man who, in de- 
fence of others, is seen to throw himself the foremost 
into every danger, and even to sustain the fury of the 
fiercest animals, never fails to obtain the loudest accla- 
mations of applause and veneration from all the multi- 
tude, while he who shows a diflerent conduct is pursued 
with censure and reproach. And thus it is that the 
people begin to discern the aature of things honorable 
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and base, and in what consists the difference between 
them ; and to perceive that the former, on account of 
the advantage that attends them, are fit to be admired 
and imitated, and the latter to be detested and avoid- 
ed.' " • 

" The doctrine," says Dr. Gillies, " contained in this 
passage is expanded by Mr. Smith into a theory of mor- 
al sentiments. But he departs from his author in pla- 
cing the perception of right and wrong in sentiment or 
feeling, ultimately and simply. Polybius, on the con- 
trary, maintains, with Aristotle, that these notions arise 
from reason or intellect operating on affection or appe- 
tite ; or, in other words, that the moral faculty is a 
compound, and may be resolved into two simpler prin- 
ciples of the mind." f 

The only expression I object to in the preceding 
sentences is the phrase his author, which has the appear- 
ance of insinuating a charge of plagiarism against Mr. 
Smith ; — a charge which, I am confident, he did not 
deserve, and to which the above extract does not, in my 
opinion, afford any plausible color. It exhibits, indeed, 
an instance of a curious coincidence between two phi- 
losophers in their views of the same subject, and as 
such I have no doubt that Mr. Smith himself would 
have remarked it, had it occurred to his memory when 
he was writing his book. Of such accidental coinci- 
dences between different minds, examples present them- 
selves every day to those who, after having drawn 
from their internal resources all the lights they could 
supply on a particular Question, have the curiosity to 
compare their own conclusions with those of their pre- 
decessors. And it is extremely worthy of observation, 
that, in proportion as any conclusion approaches to the 
truth, the number of previous approximations to it may 
be reasonably expected to be multiplied. 

In the instance before us, however, the question 
about originality is of little or no moment, for the pe- 

* Lib. VI. Cap. VI., Hampton^s translation. 

t GUlie8*s Aristot. EtAia, Book IlL Chap. IV., note. 

22* 
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ctiliar merit, of Mr. Smith's work doen not lie in Ida 
general principle, but in the xkilful use he has made of 
it to pive a ?ystematital arrangement to the most im- 
portant discusfiions and doctrines of ethics. In this 
point of view, the Theory of Moral Seniiments may be 
justly regarded as one of the most original efforta of 
the human mind in that branch of science to which it 

relates; and even if 'o suppose that it was 

first suggested to the k remark of which the 

world had been in '•" >r two thousand years 

before, this very would only re6ect a 

stronger lustre on his design, and on the 

invention and tast* its execution. 

In the same wor "ved, that, " in studying 

the connection ai f successive theoriee, 

when we are at a ii instance for a link to 

complete the continui., .mujophical speculation, it 

seems much more reasonable to searcli for it in the sys- 
tems of the immediately preceding period, and in the 
inquiries which then occupied the public attention, than 
in detached sentences, or accidental expressions gleaned 
from the reUcs of distant ages. It is thus only that we 
can hope to seize the precise point of view in which an 
aothor's subject first presented itself to his attention, 
and to account to our own satisfaction, from the par- 
ticular aspect under which he saw it, for the subsequent 
direction which was given to his curiosity. In follow- 
ing such a plan, our object is not to detect plagiarisms, 
which we suppose men of genius to have intentionally 
concealed, but to fill up an apparent chasm in the his- 
tory of science, by laying hold of the thread which in- 
sensibly guided the mind from one station to another." 
, Upon these principles, our attention is naturally direct- 
ed, on the present occasion, to the inquiries of Dr. But- 
ler, in preference to those of any other author, ancient 
or modern. At the time when Mr. Smith began his 
literary career, Buder unquestionably stood highest 
among the ethical writers of England; and his works 
appear to have produced a still deeper and more last- 
mg impression in Scotland than in the other part of the 
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island. Of the esteem in which they were held by 
Lord Karnes and Mr. Hame, satisfactory documents 
remain in their published letters ; nor were his writings 
less likely to attract the notice of Mr. Smith, in conse- 
quence of the pointed and unanswerable objections 
which they contain to some of the favorite opinions of 
his predecessor, Dr. Hutcheson. 

YL Buikr's Views on this Subject.] The probability 
of this conjecture is confirmed by the obvious and easy 
transition which connects the theory of sympathy with ^ 
Butler's train of thinking in his Sermon On Self-deceit. 
In order to free the mind from the influence of its arti- 
fices, experience gradually teaches us (as Butler has 
excellency shown), either to recollect the judgments we 
have formerly passed in simUar circumstances on the 
conduct of others, or to state cases to ourselves, in 
which we and all our personal concerns are left entirely 
out of the question. Hence it was not an unnatursu 
inference, on the first aspect of the fact, that our only 
ideas of right and wrong, with respect to our own con- 
duct, are derived from our sentiments with respect to 
the conduct of others. This, accordingly (as we have 
already seen), is the distingmshing principle of Mr. 
Smith's theory. 

I have formerly referred to a note in Butler's fifth 
Sermon, in which he has exposed the futility of 
Hobbes's definition of pity. In tne same note, it is re- 
marked further by the very acute and profound author, 
that Hobbes's premises, if admitted to be sound, so far 
from establishing his favorite doctrine concerning the 
selfish nature of man, would aflbrd an additional illus- 
tration of the provision made in his constitution for 
the establishment and maintenance of the social un- 
ion. '^ If there be really any such thing as the fiction 
or imagination of danger to ourselves from sight of the 
miseries of others, which Hobbes speaks of, and which 
be has absurdly mistaken for the whole of compassion, 
— if there be any thing of this sort common to man- 
kind distinct from the reflection of reason, it would be 
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a most remarkable instance of what was farthest from 
his thoughts, namely, of a raatiial sympathy between 
each particular of thft species, — a fellow-feeUng com- 
mon lo mankind. It would not, indeed, be an instance 
of Hiir substituting others for onrselves, but it wotdd 
be an example of onr snbsfitating ourselves for others." 
To tliosc wbo are at all acquainted witii Mr. Smith's 
book, it is unnecessary *"'■- ■'"■ *" "observe liow very pre- 
cisely Butler has here t he general fact which 
ia assumed as the baa; Vkeory of Moral Sen- 
timents. 

Ill various other pa t's writings there are 

manifest anticipatior lith's ethical spccula- 

tioDs. In his Sermc le. On For^veness of 

Injuries, he expreseee i ; — " "W^hout know- 

ing particulars, I take to assure all persons 

who think they have recetvea indi^jnillos or iiijurions 
treatment, that they may depend upon it, as in a man- 
ner certain, that the offence is not so great a3^hey 
themselves imagine. We are in such a peculiar situa- 
tion, with respect to injuries done to ourselves', that we 
can scarce any more see them as they really are than 
our eye can see itself. If we could place ourselves at 
a due distance (that is, be really unprejudiced), we 
should frequently discern that to be in reality inadver- 
tence and mistake In our enemy, which we now faney 
we see to be malice or scorn. Prom this proper point 
of view we should likewise, in all probability, see some- 
thing of these latter in ourselves, and most certainly a 
great deal of the former. Thus the indignity or inju- 
ry would almost infinitely lessen, and perhaps at last 
come out to be nothing at all. Self-love is a medium 
of a peculiar kind ; in these cases it magnifies every 
thing which is amiss in others, at the same time that 
it lessens every thing amiss in ourselves." 

The following passage in Butler's Sermon On Self- 
deceit is still more explicit. " It would very much pre- 
vent our being misled by this self-parfialily, to reduce 
that practical rule of our Saviour — W/talsoever ye 
would UuU men should do to you, do ye even so lo them 
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— to our judgment or way of thinking. This rule, you 
see, consists of two parts. One is to substitute anoth- 
er for yourself when you take a survey of any part of 
your behaviour, or consider what is proper and fit and 
reasonable for you to do upon any occasion ; the other 
part is, that you substitute yourself in the room of 
another, — consider yourself as the person affected by 
such a behaviour, or towards whom such an action is 
done, and then you would not only see, but likewise 
feel, the reasonableness or unreasonableness of such an 
action or behaviour." * 

Section IIL 
op the sense op the ridiculous. 

L Objects of Ridicule.] Another auxiliary principle 
to the moral faculty yet remains to be considered, — 
the sense of ridicule^ and the anxiety which all men feel 
to avoid whatever is likely to render them the objects 
of it The subject is extremely curious and interest- 
iaa ; but the time I have bestowed on the former article 
obliges me to confine myself to a very short explanation 
of the meaning of the word, and of the relation which 
the principle denoted by it bears to our nobler motives 
of action. 

The natural and proper object of ridicule is those 

* The same idea Is stated with great clearness aad conciseness hj 
Hobhes. ** There is an easy role to know upon a sadden, whether the 
action I be to do be against ihe law of natnre or not. And it is but this, 
•— I%at a Mon imagine himadf in the place of the party wAA wham he hath to 
doy and redprooaUjf him m hie. Which is no more bnt changing (as it were) 
of the scales ; for erery roan*s passion weiehoth heayy in his own scale, 
but not in the scale of his neignboor. And this role is very well known 
and expressed in the old dictate, Qimrf tSbi fieri nan vis, akeri ne ficerie." — 
De Coqpore Politioo^ Chap. IV. 

It is obsenred bj Gibbon that this golden rule of doing as we wonld be 
done by is to be found in a moral trndse of Isocrates. — DedUne and Fall 
^ the Roman Emnire, Chap. LI V., note. 

[For other critical notices of Adam Smith's tbeorr, see Brown's PhUoe- 
tmhf of the Human Mind, Lect. LXXX. and LXXXI. Cousin, Philoeophie 
mrvie, Seconde Partie : Eoale Eeoeeaiee, Lemons IV.-VI. Joiiffiroy*8 /it. 
IhNiiicCMii to £lciUcs, Lectnrei XYI. -XYIIL] 
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smaller improprieliea in character and munners which 
do not rouse our f'eeliuf^ of mural indigiiittion, or im- 
press us with a nnjlantholy aeiise of human depravity. 
In the words of Aristoilci ro yiXoum, or the ridicuhns, 
may l>o dehned to be t4 alirxat liMaavKw, (Ac deformed imlh- 
oiU hurt or muc/tief, or (aa he baa explained his own 
meariiiig) " those smaller tanll« which are neither pain- 
ful nor pernicious, but ■ ' ' !,"■ " ; and " of which," 
he adds, " the proper is not reproach, but 
lavghler." 

In ftating this as a o iciple with respect to 

the ridiculous, I wonlt ierstood to assert that 

every thing which ia rapliea immorality/, in 

the strict acceptatioa . ignorance, absurd- 

ity in reasoning, even cquaintance with the 

established ceremonial iir, often provoke our 

laught.nr with irrcsistiwc lorce. What is ridirnkms, 
however, always implies some imperfection, and ex- 
poses the Individual to whom it attaches to a species 
of contempt, of which (how good-humored soever) no 
man would choose to be the object. 

Perhaps, indeed, it might be found, on a more accu- 
rate analysis of this part of our constitution, that it is 
not, in such cases, merely the intellectual or physical de- 
fect which excites our ridicule, but the contrast between 
this and some moral impropriety or imperfection, which 
either conceals the defect from the individual himself, 
or induces him to attempt concealing it from others; 
and consequently, that the sentiment of ridicule always 
involves, more or less, a sentiment of moral disapproba- 
tion. One thing is certain, that intellectual and physi- 
cal imperfections never appear so ridiculous as when 
accompanied with affectation, hypocrisy, vanity, pride, 
or an obvious iucongruity between the pretensions of 
an individual and the education he has received, or the 
station in which he was originally placed. 

Upon this question, however, I shall not at present 
presume to decide. It is sufficient for my purpose, if 
it be grauted that nothing is ridiculous but what falls 
short, some way or other, of our ideas of excelleace ; 
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or (as Cicero expresses it), " Locus et regio quasi ridi- 
culi, turpitudJne et deformitate quadam continetur." * 

IL Final Cause of this Principle.] Hence, I think, 
may be traced a beautiful y/na/ cause in this part of our 
frame. For while it enlarges the fund of our enjoy- 
ment^ by rendering the more trifling imperfections of 
our fellow-creatures a source of amusement to us, it ex- 
cites the exertions of every individual to correct those 
imperfections by which the ridicule of others is likely 
to be provoked. As our eagerness, too, to correct these 
imperfections may be presumed to be weak in propor- 
tion as we apprehend them to be, in a moral view, of 
trifling moment, we are so formed, that the painful feel- 
ings produced by ridicule are often more poignant than 
those arising from the consciousness of having rendered 
ourselves the objects of strong moral disapprobation. 
Even the consciousness of being haled by mankind is 
to the generality of men less intolerable than what the 
poet calls 

** The world's dread laugh. 
Which icarce the firm philosopher can scorn." 

It furnishes no objection to these observations, that 
the sense of ridicule is not always favorable to virtu- 
ous conduct ; and that it frequently tends very power- 
fully to mislead us from our duty. The same refnark 
may be extended to the desire of esteem, and even to 
the moral faculty, — that they are liable to be perverted 
by education and fashion. But the great ends of our 
being are to be collected from the general scope of the 
principles of our constitution ; not from the particular 
instances in which this scope is thwarted by adventi- 
tious circumstances; and nothing surely can be more 
evident than this, that the three principles just men- 
tioned were all intended to cooperate together, and to 
lead to a conduct favorable to the improvement of the 
individual, and to the general interests of society. 

* De Oratare, lib. II. 58. " The place and, as U were, proTince of ridi- 
cnle arc confined to baseness and deformitj." 
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The sense of ridicule, in particular, although it has a 
manifest reference to such a scene of imperfection as 
we are placed in at present, is, on the whole, a most 
important auxiliary to our sense of duty, and well de- 
sprvcB a careful examination in an analysis of the mor- 
al constitution of man. It is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the human constitution, as distin- 
guished from that of tli ' limals, and has an in- 
timate connection with it and noblest princi- 
ples of oiir nature, A as observed, — 



To brnlM dei 



mSow, 



and it may be add <f not only imply the 

power of reason, in t ed acceptation of that 

word, as applicable to ion of truth and false- 

hood, but the moral ft at power by which wa 

distinguish right from vyrung. indeed, Ihpy implv the 
power of reasim {in both acceptations of the term) in 
a high state of cultivation. 

In the education of yoi^th, there is nothing which re- 
quires more serious attention than the proper regulation 
of the sense of ridicule; nor is there any instance in 
which the legislator has it more in his power to influ- 
ence national manners, than by watching over those 
public exhibitions which avail themselves of this prin- 
dple of human nature, as a vehicle of entertainment to 
the multitude. 

Section IV. 

OF TASTE, CONSIDERED IN ITS RELATION TO MORALS. 

L Taste applicable to Morals.] From the explanation 
formerly given of the import of the phrases moral beau- 
ty and moral deformity, it may be easily conceived in 
what manner the character and the conduct of our fel- 
low-creaturea may become subservient to the gratifica- 
tion of taste. The use which the poet makes of this 
class of our intellectual pleasures is entirely analogous 
to the resources which he borrdws from the charms of 
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external nature. By skilfal selections and combina- 
tions, characters more exalted and more pleasing may 
be drawn than have ever fallen under our observation ; 
and a series of events may be exhibited in perfect con- 
sonance to our moral feelings. Rewards and punish- 
ments may be distributed by the poet with an exact 
regard to the merits of individuals ; and those irregu- 
larities in the distribution of happiness and misery, 
which furnish the subject of so many complaints in 
real life, may be corrected in the world created by his 
genius. Here, too, the poet borrows from nature the 
model after which he copies, not only as he accommo- 
dates his imaginary arrangements to his unperverted 
sense of justice, but as he accommodates them io the 
general laws by which the world is governed ; for 
whatever exceptions may occur in particular casesy 
there can be no more doubt about the fact, that virtue 
is the direct road to happiness, and vice to misery, than 
that, in the material world, blemishes and defects are 
lost amid prevailing beauty and order. 

The power of moral taste, like that which has for its 
object the beauty of material forms and the various 
productions of the fine arts, requires much exercise for 
its development and culture. The one species of taste, 
also, as well as the other, is susceptible of a false re- 
finement, injurious to our own happiness, and to our 
usefulness as members of society. 

IL Dangers incident to a false Refinement of Moral 
Taste.] With this false refinement of taste is some- 
times connected the peculiar species of misanthropy 
which is grafted on a worthy and benevolent heart. 
When the standard of moral excellence we have been 
accustomed to dwell upon in imagination is greatly 
elevated above the common attainments of humanity, 
we are apt to become too difficult and fastidious (if I 
may use the expression) in our moral taste ; or, in plain- 
er language, to become unreasonably censorious of the 
follies and vices of our contemporaries. In such cases, 
it may happen that the native benevolence of the mind, 

23 
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by being habitually directed towards idetil chnrocters, 
may prove a saiirce of real dissatisfaction atid dislike 
towards those with whom we associate. Such a dia* 
posiiion, when carried to an extreme, not only stiura 
the temper, and dries up all the »pringd of innocent 
comfort which nature has so liberally provided for ua 
in the common iucidents of life, but, by withdrawing a 
mau from active pQ«iiit= p»n-i»i~s all his taleutit and 
virtues useless to soc aracler of this descrip- 

tion baa furnished to lie subject of the most 

finished of all his d km, mid to MarmoDtel, 

tiiat of one of his ra- i and useful talcs. The 

former of these is u )wn as the masterpiece 

of I-'rench comedy ; t iiosaeases also an un- 

common degree of ; hints it Buggeat^ for 

curing the weakness le cinuweX& ori^nateV) 

and by the interesting t exhibits between the 

misarUhrope of Moli^re, and a man who unites inflexi- 
bility of principle with that accommodation of temper 
which is necessary for the practical exercise of virtue. 
The great nurse and cherisher of this species of mis- 
anthropy is solitary contemplation ; and the only effect- 
ual remedy is society and business, together with a 
habit of directing the attention rather to the correction 
of our own faults than to a jealous and suspicious ex- 
amination of the motives which inHuence the conduct 
of our neighbours. 

Considered as a principle of action, a cultivated 
moral taste, while it provides an effectual security 
against the grossness necessarily connected with many 
vices, cherishes a temper of mind friendly to all that 
is amiable, or generous, or elevated in our nature. 
When separated, however, as it sometimes is, from a 
strong sense of duty, it can scarcely fail to prove a 
fallacious guide; the influence of fashion, and of other 
c:\Bual associations, tending perpetually to load it astray. 
This is more particularly remarkable in men to whom 
the gratifications of f((j/e in ^ertfro/ form the principal 
object of pursuit, and whose habits of life encourage 
them to look no higher for their rule of conduct than 
the way of the world. 
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The langaage employed by some of the Greek phi- 
losophers in their speculations concerning the nature of 
virtue seems, on a superficial view, to imply that they 
supposed the moral faculty to be wholly resolvable into 
a sense of the beautiful ; and hence Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dr. Hutcheson, and others, have been led to adopt a 
phraseology which has the appearance of substituting 
taste, in contradistinction to reason and conscience, 
as the ultimate standard of right and wrong. 

While on this subject, I cannot help taking notice of 
a highly exceptionable passage which occurs in one of 
Mr. Burke's later publications, — a passage in which, 
after contrasting the polished and courtly manners of 
the higher orders with the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the multitude, he remarks, that among the former ^^ vice 
itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness." *' 
The fact, according to my view of things, is precisely 
the reverse ; that the malignant contagiousness of vice 
is increased tenfold by every circumstance which draws 
a veil over or disguises its native deformity. On this 
argument volumes might be written, and I sincerely 
wish that a hand could be found equal to the task. 
At present, I must content myself with recommending 
it to the serious attention of moralists, as one of the 
most important topics of practical et/iics which the 
actual circumstances of this part of the world point 
out as an object of philosophical discussion. 

* At the close of the eloqaent description of the queen, in bis Beflediom 
<m the Revolution in France. 




11 called at question hff 
TPgDing inquiries con- 
f man proceed on the 
am of choice between 
deliberately peifoims 
vrotig, he renders him- 
lent. That this sup- 
mon apprehensions of 



I. Matig Free Agt 
' ^eculative jmmU.] 
corning the moral ( 
supposition, that he 
good and evil, and t 
an action which he i 
self justly obnoxioub 
position is agreeable i 
mankind will not he disptiiea. 

From very early times, indeed, the troth of the sup- 
position has been called in question by a few specula- 
tive men, who have contended that the actions we 
perform are Ike necessary retult of the conslitutiom of 
ow minds, operated on (n/ the circumstances of our ea> 
temal situation; and that what we call moral delin- 
quencies are as much a part of our destiny as the cor- 
poreal or intellectual qualities we have received from 
nature. The argument in support of this doctrine baa 
been proposed in various forms, and has been frequent- 
ly urged with the confidence of demonstration.* 

This question about predestination and free-will has 
furnished, in all ages and countries, inexhaustible mat- 
ter of contention, both to philosophers and divines. 
In the ancient schools of Greece it is well known how 
generally and how keenly it was agitated. Among 
the Mahometans it constitutes one of the principal 

* The rest or this chapWrwu thrown by Ihe anthor into an appnidix. 
Id Ibis edition it is inserted in ila place, a* being n»c«9Miy to the discus- 
lion. Some retrenchments have been made in order to find room for Iha 
notes, nhicb are intended to pT« lonie slight intimations of the p[«Mnt 
•lata of the qwDotni;.— Ea. 
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points of division between the followers of Omar and 
those of Ali ; and among the ancient Jews it was the 
subject of endless dispute between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees. It is scarcely necessary for me to add, 
what violent controversies it has produced, and still 
continues to produce, in the Christian world. 

II. Explanation of Terms used in this ConlrotJersy,\ 
As this controversy, like most others in metaphysics, 
has been involved in much unnecessary perplexity by 
the ambiguity of language, a few brief remarks on 
some equivocal terms connected with the question at 
issue may perhaps add something to the perspicuity 
and precision of the following reasonings. 

1. The word volition is defined by Liocke to be " an 
act of the mind, knowingly exerting that dominion it 
takes itself to have over any part of the man, by em- 
ploying it in, or withholding it firom, any particular ac- 
tion." * Dr. Reid defines it, more briefly, to be ** the 
determination of the mind to do or not to do something 
which we conceive to be in our power." He remarks, 
at the same time, that ^ this definition is not strictly 
logical, inasmuch as ike determination of the mind is 
only another term for volition. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that the most simple acts of the mind do not 
admit of being logically defined. The only way to 
form a precise notion of them is to reflect attentively 
upon them as we feel them in ourselves. Without 
this reflection, no definition can enable us to reason 
about them with correctness."! 

2. It is necessary to form a distinct notion of what 
is meant by the word volition^ in order to understand 
the import of the word will; for this last word properly 
expresses that power of the mind of which volition is the 
or/, and it is only by attending to what we experience, 
while we are conscious of the act, that we can under- 
stand any thing concerning the nature of the power. 



* Efttay concerning Human Undtnianding^ Book IL Chap. XXI. | Ifi. 
t EtmtM on the Active Powfre, Essay II. Chap. L 

23* 
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The word tcill, however, is not always used in this 
its proper acceptation, bat is frequently substituted for 
volUion; as when I say that my hand moves in obedi- 
ence to ray will. This, indeed, happens to the names 
of most of the powers of the mind, — tliat the same 
word is employed to expre^^s the power and the act 
Thus imof^nalion signifies both the power and the act 

of imagining ; abslra -a both the power and 

the act of abstracting other inHtancea.^ But 

although the word t thout departing from 

the usual forms of s^ d indiscriminately for 

the power and the b volition applies only 

to the latter ; and it lubtedly contribute to 

the distinctness of ;s to restrict tlie sig- 

nification of the woi ily to the former. 

It is not necessary, - d, to enlarge any more 

on the meaning of tht»^ ..cmis. It is to be learned 
only from careful reflection on what passes in our own 
minds, and- to multiply words upon Uie subject would 
only involve it in obscurity. 

3. There is, however, a state of the mind perfectly dis- 
tinct both from the power and the act of willing, with 
which they have been frequently confounded, and of 
which it may therefore be proper to mention the cbar- 
acteristical marks. The state I refer to is properly 
called desire, the distinction between which and will 
was first clearly pointed out by Mr. Locke, " I find 
the will," says he, " often confounded with several of 
the affections, especially desire, and that by men who 
would not willingly be thought not to have had very 
distinct notions of things, and not to have writ very 
clearly about them." — " This," he justly adds, "has 
been no small occasion of obscurity and mistake in 
this matter, and therefore is, as much as may be, to be 
avoided." The substance of his remarks on the ap- 
propriate meaning of these two terms amounts to the 
two following propositions: — 1. That at the same 
moment a man may desire one thing and will another. 
2. That at the same moment a man may have contrary 
desires, but cannot have contrary wills. The doUoiib, 
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therefore, which ought to be annexed to the words mil 
and desire are essentially different. 

It will be proper, however, to state Mr. Locke's ob- 
servations in his own words : — ^ He that shall turn his 
thoughts inwards upon what passes in his own mind 
when he wills^ shall see that the will or power of vo« 
lition is conversant about nothing but that particular 
determination of the mind whereby, barely by a thought, 
the mind endeavours to give rise, continuation, or stop 
to any action which it takes to be in its power. This, 
well considered, plainly shows, that the will is perfectly 
distinguished from desire, which, in the very same ac- 
tion, may have a quite contrary tendency from that 
which our wills set us upon. A man whom I cannot 
deny may oblige me to use persuasions to another* 
which, at the same time I am speaking, I may wish 
not to prevail on him. In this case, it is plain the will 
and desire run counter. I wUl the action that tends 
one way, whilst my desire tends another, and that the 
direct contrary. A man who, by a violent fit of gout' 
in his limbs, finds a doziness in his head or a want 
of appetite in his stomach removed, desires to be eased 
too or the pain of his feet or hands (for wherever there 
is pain there is a desire to be rid of it) ; though yet, 
while he apprehends that the removal of the pain may 
translate the noxious humors to a more vital part, his 
mil is never determined to any one action that may 
serve to remove this pain. Whence it is evident that 
desiring and willing are two distinct acts of the mind ; 
and, consequently, that the will, which is but the 
power of volition, is much more distinct from de- 
sire." • 

It is surprising how little this important passage has 
been attended to by Locke's successors. 

Dr. Johnson on this, as on every other occasion where 
logical precision of ideas is called for in a definition, is 
strangely indistinct and inconsistent. WiU he defines 
to be ^< that power by which we desire and purpose " ; 

• Ema^ cmo$rmf Bmam DSMhnfcmdfty, Book IL Chap. XXI. S gP* 
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and he gives as its synnnyme the aclinlnstic word veWii- 
ty. t)[i turning to the article vetUity, we are told tliat 
" it is the scliool term used to siKtiiiy UiC lowest degree 
of desire " ; in illustration of which Dr. South is cjhuUmj, 
acconling to whom "the wis/iing of a thing ia not 
pro|>erly the ipiZ/iflg- it, but it is that which is willed by 
the s*:hool3 an imperfect felicity, and imports no more 
than an idle, inoperai' ' t«ncy in and desire of 

the end, without any n of the means.'* 

4. Instead of speal [ig to cunimou phraae- 

ology) of the injtuen. ( on llie will, it would 

be much more correo the influence of mo- 

tives on the agent. o forget what the witl 

is, and to consider it ig inanimate and paa- 

sive, the state of whi% Itered only by the ac- 

tion of some external e habitnaJ iiae of the 

metnphoricral word moiirt-s, lo denote the iiilcntionjf or 
purposes which accompany our voluntary actions, or, 
in other words, the ends which we have in view in the 
exercise of the power intrusted to us, has a strong ten- 
dency to confirm us in this error, by leading us to as- 
simiiate in fancy the volition of a mind to the motion 
of a body, and the circumstances which give rise to 
this volition to the vis matrix by which the motion ia 
produced. 

It was probably in order to facilitate the reception of 
his favorite scheme of necessity that Hobbes waa led 
to substitute, instead of the old division of our faculliea 
into the powers of the understanding and those of the 
will, a new division of his own, in which the name 
of cognitive powers was given to the former, and that 
of motive powers to the latter. To familiarize the ears 
of superficial readers to this phraseology was of itseif 
one great step towards securing their auU'rages against 
the supposition of man's free agency. To say that the 
will 18 determined by motive powers, is to employ a 
language which virtually implies a recognition of the 
very point in dispute. Accordingly, Mr. Belwham is 
at pains to keep the metaphorical origin of the word 
vwtive in the view of his readers, by prefixing to bis 
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aigament in favor of the scheme of necessity the fol- 
lowing definition : — ^^ Motive^ in this discussion, is to 
be understood in its most extensive sense. It ex- 
presses whatever moves or influences the mind in its 
choice." • 

5. According to M**. Locke, the ideas of liberty and 
of power are very nearly *the same. " Every one," he 
observes, ^< finds in himself a power io begin or forbear, 
continue or put an end to, several actions in himself. 
From the consideration of the extent of this power of 
the mind over the actions of the man, which every one 
finds in himself, arise the ideas of liberty and necessi- 
ty." And a few sentences afterwards : — " The idea of 
liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or 
forbear any particular action, according to the deter- 
mination or thought of the mind, whereby either of 
them is preferred to the other. Where either of them 
is not in the power of the agent, to be produced by 
him according to his volition, there he is not at liberty, 
but under necessitv." f That these definitions are not 
perfectly correct will appear hereafter. They approachi 
indeed, very nearly to the definitions of liberty and 
necessity given by Hobbes, Collins, and Edwards; 
whereas Locke, in order to do justice to his own de- 
cided opinion on the subject, ought to have included 
also in his idea of liberty a power over the determi- 
nations of his wilL 

It is owing in a great measure to this close con nee* 
tion between the ideas of free will and of power^ and 
to the pleasure with which the consciousness of power 
is always accompanied, that we feel so painful a mor- 
tification in perusing those systems in which our free 
agency is called in question. Dr. Priestley himself, as 
well as his great oracle. Dr. Hartley, has acknowledged, 
that ^ he was not a ready convert to the doctrine of 
necessity, and that he gave up his liberty with great 
reluctance." } But whence this reluctance to embrace 

* EUmenta o/the PhOom^ofthe Mind, Chap. IX. Sect L 

t EuoM amoernmg Human tfrndentanding. Book H. Chap. XXT. H 7, 8. 

1 Dodrim ofPmomMBd JWowiIfy JTiiifniitrf, FMheat 
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a doctrine bo " great and glorious." bat from its rcmjg- 
nancc to the natural feelings and natural wishes af the 
human mind? 



REVIEW OF THE 



' FOR NECESSITY. 



sfor Free Will.] Be- 
ion of this question, I 
which both parties are 
T to me to be concea- 
2 will may safely make 
injury to their general 



I. Concessions by i 
for*' proceeding to e 
shall premise a few f 
agrci'd, or which a* 
siona which the ad\ 
to their antagonists 
arjjiiment. 

1. Every action is p tr« with some view, or, in 
other words, is performea Jrom some motive. Dr. Reid, 
indeed, denies this with zeal, bat I am doubtful if he 
has strengthened his cause by doing so ;• for he con- 
fesses that the actions which are performed without 
motives are perfectly trifling and insignificant, and not 
such as lead to any general conclusion concerning the 
merit or demerit of moral agents. I should therefore 
rather be disposed to yield this point than to dispute 
a proposition not materially connected with the ques- 
tion at issue. One thing is clear and indisputable, that 
it is only in so far as a man acts from motives or in- 
tentions, that he is entitled to the character of a ra- 
tional being, 

2. The merit of an action depends entirely on the 
motive from which it was performed. Dr. Reid re- 
marks, that some necessitarians have triumphed in 
this principle as the very hinge of the controversy, 
whereas the truth is, that no reasonable advocate for 
free will ever called it in question. 

II. General Statemeni of the Argument for Necessity.\ 
So far, I think, we are justified in going. The great 



n on Ik Actiot Pman, Eiiaj IT. Chap. IT. 
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question is, How do motives influence or determine the 
will? In answer to this question the necessitarians 
reanon as follows: — 

Every change in our nature, we are told, implies the 
operation of a cause; and this maxim, it is pretended, 
holds not only with respect to inanimate matter, but 
with respect to the chan]ges which take place in the 
state of a mind. Every volition, therefore, must have 
been produced by a motive with which it is as necessa- 
rily connected as any other effect with its cause ; and 
when different motives are presented to the mind at the 
same time, the will yields to the strongest, as necessa- 
rily as a body urged by two contrary forces moves in 
the direction of that which is most powerful. 

The foregoing argument goes to prove, that all hu- 
man actions are as necessarily produced by motives as 
the going of a clock is necessarily produced by the 
weights, and that no human action could have been 
otherwise than it really was. Nay, it applies also in 
full force to the Deity, and indeed to all intelligent be- 
ings whatever; for it is not founded on any thing pe- 
culiar to the human mind, but on the impossibility of 
free agency ; and, of consequence, it leads to this gen- 
eral conclusion, that no event in the universe could 
have happened otherwise than it did. 

Accordingly, Dr. Clarke has been at much pains to 
prove that the Deity must be a free offenty and therefore 
that free agency is not impossible ; from which he in- 
fers that there must be some flaw in the reasonings 
just stated to prove that man is a necessary agent* 
If this reasoning of Clarke's be admitted aa conclusive, 
where is the absurdity, I would ask, of supposing that 
God may have been pleased to place man in a state of 
moral discipline, by imparting to him a freedom of 
choice between good and evil, in like manner as be 
has imparted to him various other faculties and powers 
essentially different from any thing we observe in the 
lower animals? Is not the contrary assertion a pre- 
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suinptooas attempt to set limits to the Divine Onuiip- 
Otence ? 

Among the various Torms which religiaiw entfiaoiasm 
assumes, there is a certain prostration of the mind, 
which, under the specious disguise of a deep humility, 
aim^ at exalting the Divine perfections by annihilat- 
ing all the powers which belong to human nature. 
*' Nothing is more usu-' '■■- f-— -nt, devotion," saya Sir 
James Mackintosh, ii. of some itieones cur- 

Tent among the Hind to dwell bo long i 

so warmly on the mti worthlessncaa 

created things, and ulficiency of the Su- 

preme Being, that it bly from comparative 

to absolute languagi., eagerness of it« zeal 

to magnify the Deity. nanihilate every thing 

This excellent ob8erva..u.i may serve to account for 
the zeal displayed by many devout men in favor of the 
scheme of necepsity. " We have nothing," they fre- 
quently and Justly remind us, " but what we have re- 
ceived." But the question here is simply a matter of 
fact, whether we have or have not received from God 
the gift of free will; and the only argument, it must 
be remembered, which they have yet been able to ad- 
vance for the negative proposition is, that this gift was 
impossible even for the power of God ; — an argument, 
we may remark, which not only annihilates the power 
of man, but annihilates that of God also, and subjecte 
bim, as well as ail his creatures, to the control of causes 
which he is unable to resist. So completely does this 
scheme defeat the pious views in which it has some- 
times originated. 

I say sometimes; for this very argument against the 
liberty of the will is employed by Spinoza, according to 
whom the free agency of man involves the absurd sup- 
position of an imperium in tmperio in the universe.* 
Voltaire, too, — who in hia latter days, abandoning 
those principles for which be had before, when in the 

• Tnnm. PciU., Cf. U. Beet. VI. 
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fall vigor of his faculties, so zealously and eloquently 
contended, s^fiis to have become a convert to the 
scheme faf*4i^lism, — has on one occasion had re- 
course to an argument against man's free agency simi- 
lar in substance to what is advanced by Spinoza in the 
passage now referred to. ^' En eflfet, il seroit bien sin* 
giUier que toute la nature, tous les astres obeissent i. 
des loix 6t6rnelle8, et qu'il y eut un petit animal haut 
de cinq pieds, qui en mepris de ces lois put agir tou- 
jours comme il lui plairoit au seul gr6 de son caprice." * 
^^ Singular ! " exclaims Dr. Beattie, after quoting the 
preceding sentence ; ^^ ay, singular indeed, — but not a 
whit more singular than that this same animal of five 
feet should perceive, and think, and read, and write, 
and speak ; attributes which no astronomer of my ac- 
quaintance has ever supposed to belong to the planets, 
notwithstanding their brilliant appearance and stupen- 
dous magnitude." f The reply is quite as good as the 
argument is entitled to.} 

* Le PkUoaophe Lanorant^ Xm. ** Indeed, it would be rery singnlar 
tliat all nature, all the planets, shoald obey eternal laws, and that there 
shonid be a little animal, five feet high, who, in contempt of these laws, 
could act as hepleased, solely according to his caprice." 

t Esao^ on ThtfA, Part IL Chap. IL Sect. III. 

X In reply to the general argument for necessity founded on the theory 
of causation, I copy a few paragraphs from Tappan*s Review of Edward/$ 
Inquiry into the Freedom of the Wul. — **Let us look at the connection of 
cause and phenomena a little more particularly. What is oaaue f It is 
that which is the ground of the possible and actual existence of phenom- 
ena. How is cause knoum f By the phenomena. Is cause visible f No ; 
whatever is seen is phenomenal. We observe phenomena, and by the law 
of our intelligence we assign them to cause. But how do we comxive of 
cause as producing phenomena? By a fujus, an effort, or encigy. Is 
this nieta itself a phenomenon ? It is when it is obeerved. Is it always ob- 
served 1 It is not The niata of gravitation we do not observe ; we oh- 
Borve merely the fiu:ts of gravitation. The msiif of heat to consume we 
do not observe ; we observe merelv the facts of combustion. Where, 
then, do we observe this nituf f Only in will. Really, volition is the rmu$ 
or effort of that cause which we call witt. When I wish to do any thing, 
I make an effort, a itunt, to do it ; I make an effort «to raise my arm, and I 
raise it This effort is simply the volition. I make an effort to lift a 
weight with my hand ; this effort is simply the volition to lift it, and im- 
mediately antecedent to this effort I recognize only my will, or reidly only 
myself. ^ This effort, this ntsus, this volition, — wmUevcr we call it, — is in 
the will itself, and it becomes a phenomenon to us because im are causes 
ihttihtowomiti9m. ETenrmsiis^ortlbrtiOrTolUioi^whichwtiiiajma 



are 



in. Hobbes's Scheme of Necessitt/,] According to 
the view of the aubjeot that has now hggn taken, we 
are led to conclude that mnii pyssessus ff'pB^er over 
the determinations of hiawill; — and this is precisely 
the scheme of what is commonly called /rec wilt, in op- 
position to that of necessity. 

But this power over the determinations of the will 
has been represented u losuphers as an absurd- 

ity and impossibUi we are told, consista 

only in a power lot ; and it is impossible 

to conceive In any sater liberty than this. 

Hence it follows, ti oea not extend to the 

delcrmiHoiitms of the ly to Ike actions conse- 

queiU upon its delei To say that we have 



i 



not rercal this niim to Ihcmselvc*; and tbcr cannot reveal it to ui be- 
cause it is in Ibe very bosuin of the cause itself. Wlial we ohserve in re- 
lation to all causes not owrtfjces, whctlicr thev bo Betf-ronscioas or not. ts 
not the nUui, hut the seqnents of the aitia. ^hus in iD«n wa do not ob- 
■erve the volition or nifui in llieir wills, hut the pheDomi.'ua which form the 
sequcnla of [ho nisuj. And in phyaicul causes, we do not observe the ni- 
lui of these caones, but only the phenomena which form ihc seqiienls of 
this ntiut. But when each one conies to hinatl/, it is different. He pen- 
etrates himself, — knovfs himself. lie is kituirlf ife caiae; he him^lf 
miiibrg the niiui. and is tonfciuiii uf it: and this nisiu to him becomes an 
eff«c[,a/>*moMnion, — the fim plicnomenon bv which he reveals himself, 
but a phenomenon by which he reveals himself only lo himself. It is liv 
the Koquents of this niius, the effects produced in the cutemal viiiible world, 
that he reveals himself to others," — pp. 190- 192. 

That our partieotar volitions are the effects of the ^ncral power of 
willing, and not of extemat motives, is plain enough. But the determina- 
tion of [he general power of willing to put Torth this or that partirular vo- 
lition, — is not this the effect of some cause ! and if to. of what cause ! 
Let Ds hear Mr. Tappan n|^in ; — " Docs the ohjeclor allege, as a palpa- 
ble nhsordiiy, that [here is, aflcr all, nothing (o iiecoun[ for the partirulnr 
determination 1 I answer, that the particular determination is aci'Ouiitiil 
for in the very quality or attribute of the cause. In the rase of ■ physical 
eause, the particular 'delermiuution is accounted for in llic qonlity of the 
cause, which niulily is to he necessarily correlated to the object. In Iho 
case of will, the paniculnr detemiinntion is ai'coniited for in the qualilj of 
the cause, which quality is 10 have the power lo make the particnEar dclcr- 
mination withoul hcini.-' ncccsiarily i-orrelated lo [he object A pliTsical 
cansc is a cause tixe<l, ilctermined. and nccessitntcd. The will is ■ eniise 
contingent and free. A physical cause is a cause inctrumenlal of a first 
eau<e ; — the will is lirsl cause iLielf. The Infinite Will is the lir»t cnnsti 
inhnbiling eternity, fillin;; immensity, and nnliniitcd in i[s encriry. The 
human will is firel coase appearing in time, confined to place, and finite in 
f ta enei^ ; hat it is the same in kind, because made in the Ukenesi of the 
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power to will such an action, is to say that we may 
will it if we will. This supposes the will to be deter- 
mined by a prior will; and for the same reason, that 
will must be determined by a will prior to it, and so on 
in an infinite series of wills, which is absurd. To act 
freely, therefore, can mean nothing more than to act 
voluntarily ; and this is all the liberty that can be con- 
ceived in man or in any other being. 

Agreeably to this reasoning, Hobbes defines a free 
agent to be " he that can do if he will and forbear if he 
*will." The same definition has been adopted by Leib- 
nitz, by Collins, by Grravesande, by Edwards, by Bon- 
net^ and by all later necessitcuians. 

Dr. Priestley ascribes this peculiar notion of free will 
to Hobbes as its author;* but it is in fact of much 

Infinite Will. As first cause it is tdf-mtwed; it makes its nisua of itself, 
and of itself it forbears to make it ; and within the sphere of its actiTitr, 
and in relation to its objects, it has the power of selecting, bj a mere arm* 
trary act, an j particular object. It is a cause all whose acts, as well as 
an J particular act, considered as phenomenon demanding a cause, are ac- 
counted for in itself alone." — pp. 222, 223. 

" Acts of the will maj be conceived of as analogous to intuitive or 
first truths. Fint truths require no demonstration ; they admit of none ; 
they form the basis of all demonstration. Acts of the will are JirU move- 
m^tts of primary causes, and as such neither require nor admit of antecfdeni 
causes, to explain their action. Will is the soarcc and basis of all other 
cause. It explains all other cause, but in itself admits of no explanation. 
It presents the primary and all-comprchending /act of power. In God, 
will is infinite, primaiy cause, and uncreated : in man it is finite, primary 
cause, constituted by Ood*8 creative act, but not necessitated ; for if neces- 
sitated it would not be will, — it would not be power after the likeness of 
the Divine power ; it would be mere physical or secondary cause, and com- 
prehended in the chain of natural antecedents and sequents.** — p. 228. 

Jouflroy says in reference to this point : — " The law, that every motive 
in material bodies is proportioned to the moving force which produced it, 
supposes a fact; namely, the inertia of matter. To apply this law to the 
relation which subsists between the resolutions of my will, and the mo- 
tives which act upon it, is to suppose that my being, — that I, myself, 
am not a cause ; for a cause is someuiing which produces an act by its own 
proper power. That which is inert is not a cause ; it may receive and 
transmit an impulse, but it cannot originate it. Are we, or are we not, a 
cause f Have we, or have we not, a power in ourselves of producing certain 
acts ? It would seem necessary for us to decide this question, Ixifore we 
can rightly applv the law of extemalphenomena to internal operations."— 
Jntrodufiion to Ethics^ Lecture IV. — Ed. 

* " The doctrine of philosophical necessity is in reality a modem thing ; 
not older, I believe, than Mr. Hobbes. Of the Calvinists. I believe Bfr. 
Jonathan Edwards to be the first Others have followed hii iteps, eipe- 
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older date, even among modern metaphysicians, coin- 
ciding exactly with the dontrine of those scholastic 
divines who contended for the liberlj/ of spontaneity, in 
opposition to the liberty of indifference. It i?, howev- 
er, to Hobbes that the partisans of this opinion are 
indebted for the happiest and roost popular illuatratioQ 
of it that has yet been piven. " I conceive," says he, 
" liberty to be rightly absence of all the I'm-S 

I pedimeiUs to action > contained in the nature 1 

( and inirinsical quah tU. As, for example, 7 

the water is said to /y, or to have liberty i 

to descend by the ch: river, because there is 

no impediment tha*^ ot across, because the J 

banks are impedimi >ugh water cannot as- ■ 

cend, yet men nevei the liberty to ascend, I 

but the faculty or pu the impediment is in ^ 

the nature of the water, ana intrinsiciil. So also we 
say, he that is tied wants the liberty to go, because the 
impediment is not in him, but in his bands ; whereas we 
say not so of him who is sick or lame, because the im- 
pediment is in himself." f 

In order to judge how far the reasoning of Hobbes is 
in this instance satisfactory, it is necessary to attend to 
the various significations of the word liberty; for the 
sense in which Hobbes has defined it is only one of ita 
acceptations, and by no means the sense in which it 
ought to be employed in this controversy. 

1. Liberty is opposed to confinement of the body by 
superior force, as when a person is shut up in a prison. 
It ia in this sense that Hobbes uses the word; for he 
tells us that lib^pty consists only in a power to act as 

wiij Mr. Topladj. BnE the iDconiistency of hii idienui irith vhM ii 
properly Calviniiim appeara by his dropping leveml of the Mieniial parts 
of that syetcin, and his silcnc« with respect to otbera. Aod when the ioc- 
trine of necesaily nhall be thorouRhlj underslood and vrell PonHdered by 
Calvinisu. it will he found to mililale BKainnt almost all their pecaliar Vta- 
tia." — PhilotoiJiical ^fx^oilg lUu.-'n.lal, Sect. XllE, 

t See hia treitine 0/" Libaly and Neaaity under this h«ad, Mg Ofamon 
obout Librrly ami Neetaili/. Also, Ijiiadoni amrminff Liberty, ^irrruitg, 
amd Chanct dtartg ViUtd and dtbattd bttwetn Dr. BraaJtaU and Thoma 
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we will. And if the word had no other acceptation, 
the objection now stated would be a valid one ; for as 
the wilt cannot be confined by any external force, neither 
can we with propriety ascribe to the will that species of 
liberty which is opposed to snch confinement* 

2. Liberty is opposed to the restraints on human 
conduct arising from law and government; as when 
we say, that, by entering into a political society, a man 
gives up part of his natural liberty. In this sense lib- 
erty undoubtedly extends to the determinations of the 
will ; and the very obligations which are opposed to it 
proceed on the supposition that the will is firee. The 
establishment of law does not abridge this freedom, 
but, on the contrary, it takes for granted that we have 



* " This is called the liberty from OHKtum or violence, the liberty of tpon- 
tarmty^ — mnianeity^ rb tKovtriov. In the present qnestion, this species of 
liberty ought to be thro¥m altO{:!;ether oat ot account : it is admitted by all 
parties ; is common equally to brutes and men ; is not a peculiar quality 
of the will ; and is, in fact, essential to it, for the will cannot possioly be 
forced. The greatest spontaneity is, in fact, the greatest necessitu. Thus, a 
huii^^ry horse, who turns of necessity to food, is said, on this aefinition of 
liberty, to do so with freedom, because he does so spontaneously; and, in 
general, the desire of happiness, which is the most necessary tendency, 
will, on this application or the term, be the most free. 

** I may observe, that, among others, the definition of liberty giren by 
tlie celebrated advocate of moral freedom, Dr. Samuel Clarke, is in reality 
only that of the liberty of spontaneity, viz. : — * The power of self-motion 
or action, which, in all animate agents, is spontancitv, is, in moral or ra- 
tional airents, what we properly call liberty.' Fifth R'J^y to Tjeibnits, 
\\ 1 - 2U, and First Answer to the Gentleman of Cambridge. This self-motion, 

absolutely conniden^d, is itself necessary To live is to ocf, and as 

man is not free to live or not to live, so neither, absolutely speaking, is he 
free to act or not to act As he lives, he is necessarilv determined to act 
or. energize, — to think and will ; and all the lil>er|Tto which he can pro- 
tend is to choose between this mode of action vfel that. In scholastic 
langua;ro, man cannot have the lil)erty of exercise^ though he may have the 
liberty of specijication. The root of his freedom is thus necessity. Nay, wo 
cannot conceive otherwise even of the Deity. As we must think him as 
ne<>ossarily existent, and necessarily living, so we must think him as nci^'tt- 
sarily active. Such are the conditions of human thought. It is thus snf- 
ficientlv manifest that Dr. Clarke's inference of the fact of moral jiberty, 
fn>m tlic conditions of self-activity, is incompetent. And when he says, 
* The true df^/inition of liberty is the poicer to cuAy he should have recollected 
that this power is, on his own hypothesis, alMolutely y&la/, if it cannot but 
act. See his R*^marks on ChllinSj pp. 15, 30, 27.** 

I copv the above from two notes of Sir W. Hamilton, in his edition of 
Ilcid*8 tVorks. On the Active Powers. Essay IV. Chap. L and II — Ed. 

24* 
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it ill our power to obey or to transgress ; proposing to 
na, on the one hand, the motives of duty aad of iuterrat, 
and setting before us, on the other, the consequences 
of wilful transgression. 

3. Liberty is opposed to necessity; &nd it iii in this 
sense rhe word is employed, when we say that man is 
a free and accountable being, and that the connection 
between motives ai ' ' not a necessary con- 

nection, like that I i and effect. This 

Bpeeies of liberty ha by some moral iib' 

erty. 

That there is ni »able in this idea ap- 

pears, I hope, suJiici lat has been already 

said. And indeed i being a metaphysi- 

cal retinement or i he common sense of 

mankind pronounce^ accountable for their 

conduct only in so lar aa iiiej are understood to be 
morally free. Whence is it that we consider the pain 
of the rack as an alleviation of the falsehoods extorted 
from the criminal ? Plainly because the motives pre- 
sented to him are supposed to be such as no ordinary 
degree of self-command ia able to resist. And if we 
were only satisfied that these motives were perfecUg 
irresistible, we would not ascribe to him any guilt at 
all. 

As an additional confirmation of Hobbes's doctrine, 
it has been urged that human laws require no more to 
constitute a crime but that it be volittUary ; and hence 
it has been inferred, that the criminality consists in the 
determination of the will, whether that determination 
be free or necessMV. 

The case just'^'erred to affords a sufficient refutation 
of this argument. The confession of the criminal is 
surely volvniary, in the strict acceptation of that term ; 
and yet we consider his guilt as alleviated in the same 
proportion in which we suppose his moral liberty to be 
abridged. 

It is true that in most cases human laws require no 
tpore to constitute a crime than that it be voluntary ; 
because, in general, motives are placed beyond the cog- 
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nizanoe of earthly tribunals. But, in a moral vieWf 
merit and demerit suppose not only actions to be vol- 
untary, but the agent to be possessed of moral liberty. 
And even earthly tribunals judge on the same |»rinci- 
ple, wherever it can be made to appear that the person 
accused was deprived of the power of self-government 
by insanity, or by some accidental paroxysm of passion. 

I shall mention, in this connection, only one other 
argument in favor of the scheme of necessity ; and I 
have reserved for it the last place, as it has been pro- 
posed with all the confidence of mathematical demon- 
stration by a writer of no less note than Mr. Belsham. 
It is in the form of a reductio ad absurdum; and its 
more immediate object is to expose to ridicule the con- 
sequences which necessarily flow firom the doctrine of 
free wilL 

The argument is this : — ^ According to the hyfx>the- 
sis of free will, the essence of virtue and vice consists 
m liberty ; for example, benevcdence without liberty is 
no virtue : malignity without liberty is no vice. Both 
are equally in a neutral state. Add a portion of lib- 
erty to both, benevolence instantly becomes an eminent 
virtue, and malignity an odious vice. That is, if to 

SQUALS YOU ADD EQUALS, THE WHOLES WILL BE UN- 
EQUAL ; than which nothing can be more absurd." * 

On this reasoning, to which it would be unjust to 
deny the merit of complete originality, I have no com- 
ment to offer. I have quoted it chiefly as a specimen 
of the logical and mathematical skill of the present 
advocates for the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
In this point of view, it forms an MHpii^g contrast to 
the lofty pretensions of a sect whicn%riaes itself, not 
only on its superiority to vulgar prejuoices, but on its 
sagacity in detecting a fraud so successfully practised 
on the rest of mankind by the Author of their moral 
constitution. 

IV. Argument of Leibnitz for NecessUy.] It is well 






known to all who have any acquumtance with tbo 
history of mud<^m philcKiopliy. tliat one of the fumi«- 
mentiil principleH of the Ijetbtiitzian ayatein ie, lliab 
" nothing exists without a sii^idfiU reason why it should 
be so, aiid not otherwise," Of this uriiicifue tht; foU' 
lowing euocinct account is given by Leibnitz himat-U^ 
in his controversial correspond enoi* with Dr. Clarke: — 
" TJie great foundati ' inntiwi is the principle 

of contradiction or i t is, that a proposition' 

cannot be true anf e same time. But in 

order to proceed fro ins (o nntunj philoMH 

phy, another princ te (as I have nbservett 

in my Theodicy), I incipiv of the M^'cimf 

reason ; or, in othe oothing happMi« with- 

out a reason why it rather than olherwisch 

And nccordjngly, A as obliged, in his boot 

De .Hfiiilibn'o, to tuKe mr granted, that, if there be a 
halanie in \^ liirli every tiling is alike on both sides, and 
if eqnal weights are hung on the two ends of that bal- 
ance, the whole will be at rest. It is because no reastm 
can be given why one side should weigh down rather 
than the other. Now by this single principle of the 
sufficient reason may be demonstrated the being of a 
God, and all the other parts of metaphysics or natural 
theology; and even in some measure those physical 
truths that are independent upon malhematics, such aa 
the dynamical principles, or the principles of foree." " 

Some of the inferences deduced by Leibnitz from 
this almost gratuitous assumption are so paradoxical, 
that one cannot help wondering he was not staggered 
about its certaiatt. Not only was he led to conclude 
that the mind is necessarily determined in all its elec- 
tions by the greatest apparent good, insomuch that it 
would be impossible for it to make a choice between 
two things perfectly alike; but he ha^ the boldness to 
extend this conclusion to the Deity, and to assert, that 

• GJIeelion of Pajtr, which ptastd brtirrm Mr. I^ilmiU and Dr. aartt, 
Lelliniu"» S™onil I'aper. For n full MniomtrH of Loibuiu'i viewi on iM* 
■dd kiDdrod qaestioni, im bi> E—aw dt "ntaOcit. 
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two things perfectly alike could not have been pro- 
duced even by Divine power. It was upon this ground 
that he rejected a vacuum, because all the parte of it 
would be perfectly like to each other ; and that he also 
rdected the supposition of atoms, or similar particles 
of matter, and ascribed to each particle a monad, or 
active principle, by which it is discriminated from every 
other particle. The application of his principle, how- 
ever, on which he evidently valued himself the most, 
was that to which I have already alluded, — the de- 
monstrative evidence with which he conceived it to 
establish the impossibility of free agency, not only in 
roan, but in any other intelligent being. 

Let us examine, therefore, Leibnitz's principle as ap- 
plicable to the determinations of the will, and consider 
what it implies, and how far it is agreeable to fact And 
for this purpose it is necessary to attend to the various 
senses in which it may be understood. 

1. When it is said, that for every voluntary action 
there must have been a sufficient reason, the proposi- 
tion may be understood merely to imply, that every 
such action must have had a cause. And we may re- 
mark by the way, that this is the only interpretation of 
which the proposition admits, if the word reason be 
used in the same sense in which alone Leibnitz's max- 
im is applicable to inanimate matter. But in this sense 
of the proposition it does not at all affect the question 
about liberty and necessity ; for it only implies that the 
action is an effect, which either proceeded from the 
free will of the agent (in which case he may justly be 
said to be the cause of the effect), 4#r which did not 
proceed from his free will (in which case it must ulti- 
mately be referred to some other cause). 

2. The principle of the sufficient reason, when ap- 
plied to our voluntary actions, may be understood to 
imply, that the will is necessarily determined by the 
greatest apparent good As this proposition is not pe- 
culiar to the system of Leibnitz, it may be proper to 
state it more fully. 

The circamstanoes of our external ntaatioiii it has 
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been said, and the state of our appetitea, desires, Atc^ 
at any parlJcuIar time, evidently do not depend on ua. 
Suppose, then, that 1 am under the influence of any 
two active priiieiples which ur^ me in diti'ercnt direc- 
tions, and tliat I deliberate which of them I am to obey. 
The concltision my understanding forms on thia subject 
does not depend on me, and this conclusion neccM-.triIy 



determines my will 
to do what appear: 
and most eligible t 
fore, in every caaa 
conclusion of my 
to n mathematicE.. 
The flaw of thii 
step in which it la 
determined by whl 
eliifiblr. at the momenT;- 
whieh gives the propositio 



possible for a man not 
, on the whole, tlie best 
jment. My will, therc- 
ittle on myself as the 
when I give my assent 
1. 

apprehend, lies in that 
the wiil is necesaarily 
18 to be best and most 
-ana the cnly eirciiinslance 
the smallest degree of plau- 
sibility is the ambiguity of the language in which it is 
stated. For it may either imply that our volitions are 
necessarily agreeable to what we loUl at the time; in 
which case we only assert an identical proposition : or 
that the will is necessarily determined by what appears 
to us to be moralli/ best and rea/lg most eligible at the 
time ; in which case we assert what is contrary to fact. 
3. The meaning of the proposition now under con- 
sideration may be understood to be this, — that for 
every action there must be a motive. 

I have already said that in this sense I am disposed 
to admit the maxim. Dr. Reid, indeed, has very con- 
fidently maintained the negative; but I do not think 
(as I formerly observed), that by doing so he has 
strengtliened his cause; for he confesses that the ac- 
tions which are performed without motives are per- 
fectly trifling and insignificant: nay, he acknowledges 
that the merit of an action depends entirely on the mo- 
tive from which it is performed. 

But although we grant this genera! proposition, it 
ei-rtainly does not follow from it that man is a neces- 
sary agent. The question is not concerning the ittfiw' 
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ence of motives, but concerning the nature of that in- 
fluence. The advocates for necessity represent it as 
the influence of a cause in producing its effect. The 
advocates for liberty acknowledge that the motive is 
the occasion of acting, or the reason for acting; but 
contend that it is so far from being the efficient cause 
of it, that it supposes the efficiency to exist elsewhere, 
namely, in the mind of the agent. Between these two 
opinions there is an essential distinction. The one 
represents man merely as a passive instrument. Ac- 
cording to the other, he is really an agents and the sole 
author of his own actions. He act«, indeed, from mo- 
tives, but he has the power of choice among different 
ones. When he acts from a particular motive, it is not 
because this motive is stronger than others, but because 
he willed to act in this way. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned if the word strength conveys any idea when ap- 
plied to motives. It is obviously an analogical or met- 
aphorical expression, borrowed from a class of phe- 
nomena essentially different* 



• " It 18 the strongest motive, say they, which determines the will. 
What is this strongest motive, I ask, and how do joa measure the com- 
parative force of motives ? Is that the strongest motive, according to your 
idea, which determines the volition 1 If this is so, you are ai^uin^ in a 
circle ; and instead of showing that it is the strongest motive which dc- 
cides the will, you are merely saying that, as the determination of the 
will is in confonnity with such or such a motive, therefore this motive is 
strongest. 

** But, if we cannot judge from effect, we must find some common mfosftre 
hy which to decide. Let us inquire, then, what this measure can l>o. 

* ** Of two impulses, manifestly unequal, it would he easy to determine 
the stronger; a vcncment desire is distinguishahle in our consciousness 
from one not so. And thus, merely from tlieir vivacity and fer\*or, wo 
may oflen recognize the stronger from the weaker passion. There is, 
then, if you choose to say so, a commoq measure between different im- 
{»uUcs of our sensitive nature, which are peculiarly distinguished as emo- 
tions. On the other hand, of different courses of conduct which reason 
and seif-interest bring into contrast, I may see that one is much more ad- 
vantageous than another. There is, then, if you please, a means of com- 
paring together different suggestions of self-interest : tlic suggestion which 
fromisc8 the most for my interest should have the most power over me. 
n the same way, among different dutiei which may present themselves to 
mv judgment, there may be one which appears more obligatory than an- 
other ; for there are duties of different degrees of importance, and in many 
cases I most sacriftoe the less to the greater. I perceive, then, that, strictly 




V. Scheme of Necessity adeocatrd by ColUna taut Ed- 
vards.] The ablest defenders of free will hnve con- 
tended that the doctrine of necessity, when pushed to 
its logical consequences, must ultimately terminate in 
Spinozism. It seems to have been the great aim of 
Collins to vindit-ate his favorite scheme from this re- 
proach, and to retaliate upon the partisans of free will 
the charge of favo""" nthoiam and immorality. In 
proof of this, I ha )te the account given 

by the author hims i of his work. 

" Too much car akcn to prevent being 

mii^understood a handling questions of 

such nice speculi liberty and necessity; 

and therefore, th.. i justice expect to be 

read before any j saed on me, I think it 

proper to premise b^ervations: — 

Bp*afcing, there is n possihilitv of rorapBrinB logethw the reUtiie forre of 
(litferent motives orisinalitiK Irom dDl;F, anil of diHorcnt motives >Dggealcd 
b}' •elf-interest, or, finally, of different desires ilrivinf; wiihin me at a given 
niOmviiL Bui beivcen a desire on ih« one hand, and a conception of »■ 
tiTUT or of dalg on the other, where. 1 a-vk, can you lind a alanilanl of fom- 

appcar the ^tron^r motive ; h>it if, on the oilier liand, 1 assnme intent) or 
a«ly as the measure, tlun desire becomes noihing. and dnlj or interest alt 
in all. It depends, llicn. wholly apoii the measure of comparison ubicb 
I adopt, whether this or ihe other inolivc is strongest ; whirh jirores that 
there is no mmiuoB mtamre of comparison (o be applied at all times to (bete 
different kinds of motives, when we would entimate ihcir relative force. 

" Thus, in truth, in almost every cum;, to say lliat kc yield lo ihc strong- 
eat motive ii lo sav what has no meaning : for in most cases it is impossi- 
ble lo determine i^e strongest motive. If 1 ttiU to lie pmdcnt, I follow 
the motive of self-interest -, if I leiU to he virtuous, I follow the motive of 
duty ; if 1 rifl to be neither pmdent nor vimions, I follow passion ; and 
in prtiportion as I yield to paiuion, to enlightened intenAt. or to duty, docs 
the merit of ray conduct vary. And here is a marvel for tlie advoraie of 
necessity, and something nrhiih, in the sincerity of his convUtion, he should 
ponder well. I, who am not free, — who, whnlcvcr resolu lion I liave taken, 
nave yet been fatally dercrmincd to lake it hy i)ie strongest raotitc. — I 
feci that I am responsible for iliia resolution; and othere, loo, repird roe 
ai reiponnible ; so that, according as I have been impelled to thb or that 
act, do I Iielieve myself to have merit or demerit, and pans senience on 
myself as reasonable or nnrcasonahle, prudent or foolish ; and. in a word, 
apply to myself, though I have yielded nercssarily to the strongest mouTe>, 
certain expressions and names, all implying most decisively and forcibly 
that I was IVre to yield or resist, to take at my option tliii or that coarse, 
and, consequently, that this so-called stroogesi motive did not, oJ^er all, de- 
termine the act. — JoDlTroy'a Introdadion la E^ict, L^ct. ^V. 
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*^ Pirstj though I deny liberty in a certain meaning 
of that word, yet I contend for liberty^ as it signifies a 
power in man to do as he wills or pleases. 

" Secondly^ when I affirm necessity^ I contend only 
for moral necessity ^ meaning thereby that man, who is 
an intelligent and sensible being, is determined by his 
reason and his senses ; and I deny man to be subject 
to such necessity as is in clocks, watches, and such oth- 
er beings, which, for want of sensation and intelligence, 
are subject to an absolute, physical^ or mechanical neces- 
sity. 

" Thirdly, I have undertaken to show that the notions 
I advance are so far from being inconsistent with, that 
they are the sole foundations of, morality and laws, 
and of rewards and punishments in society ; and that 
the notions I explode are subversive of them." * 

In the prosecution of his argument on this question, 
Collins endeavours to show that man is a necessary 
agent : — 1. From experience. By experience he means 
our own consciousness that we are necessary agents. 
2. From the impossibility of liberty. 3. From the 
consideration of the Divine prescience. 4. From the 
nature and use of rewards and punishments. And, 5. 
From the nature of morality. 

In this view of the subject, and indeed in the very 
selection of his premises, it is remarkable how com- 
pletely Collins has anticipated Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
the most celebrated and indisputably the ablest cham- 
pion, in later times, of the scheme of necessity. The 
coincidence is so perfect, that the outline given by the 
former of the plan of his work might have served with 
equal propriety as a preface to that of the latter. From 
the above-mentioned summary of the argument, and 
still more from the whole tenor of the Philosophical //i- 
quiry, it is evident that Collins (one of the most obnox- 
ious writers of his day to divines of all denominations) 
was not less solicitous than his successor, Edwards, to 
reconcile his metaphysical notions with man's account- 

* PkiUmopkktd Tnqmry eo mn r mMg Humom lAberttf^ Prafiuse. 
25 
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ablenesa and moral a^ncy. The remarks, according- 
ly, of Clarke upon ColUna'swork are equally applicable 
to that of Edwards. It is to be regretted tliat tliey 
seem never to have fallen into the bands of this very 
acute and candid rcasoner.* As for Collins, it is a re- 

* PaaarlcM upon a Boot entillid A PMtoKiphicat Inquiry rOKWrnuij Bumna 
LSxrtj. Volluire, who \p ■" •i™l"liili«»' nnve, ntA eiiher Clarks <w Cifl- 
liim, bta uid that the Liter only hj Ihmlneicml rr»- 

ionings ; — " Clurtie n I'en Uirologiini." (QuBtf iw 

fiVjc, Art. lAbaxi.) remou- rram thetrndi- The 

■u-^ramriit of Clurliit is licivu hi« Mitagonul in vwi- 

oiu irutancss hu i lA deist, lo wnM to bu ova 

pnrpniea the irord 

[For & full uid eiso.~. Lt, «M Mr. Tifiptii'* Rmim; 

from wh'irh ft long ' i Riren, ilirecled agWTMt oi 



!on Ir^ 



a the diiiindkiii, m nudi ii 
o hti idMiDo, between mm 



" Man, they say, is mt Rood. «nd n&lnnll; abla to 

do cooil, and llicrcforc he c„. ^ _, _„^ iW siiliji'ct of TOnnnan'l, np. 

ncal, nsbukc, nnJ exhortation. NBiural iniliiliiv, n defined byihii sy-icm, 
lies in the connection liciwccn tlic volition, considered as an anteo^ent, 
wfwn, al- 

obej. An^dcCiict in the powers or inainimcnmliiiesdependentfor «i-livitr 
upon Tolition. or any impi'diment which volition cannot <urmoant, consu- 
totes nulural innbililr, Accordini; to (hi* nystem, 1 am not held resnonjt- 
Mc for any thinj; which, through natural innhilllr, cannot be accotnplishnl, 
although the Tolilion is ninde. Rut lut na Kuppixe that there is no defect 
in the powers or in-itruinentnlitics dependent for aeliiity opon Tolilion, 
and no irapodiraent which volition cnnnot snrmount, so that there need be 
only n volition in order to have the eflei-t, and then the iiitnral Bhilily in 
complete : — I will to walk, and I wnlk. Now it is affirmed that a man 
\t fniriy responsible for the doina; of any thine, and can be fairly 1117^ to 
do it, when. a« in this case, all that is neccs^nri- for the doinc of it ii a to- 
lition. nlthontrh there may be a moral ina^iilil}' to the volition itself. 

" Nothing, it wems to mc. can be more absurd than tliis distitiction. If 
it be gmnled lo be ahsnrd to urp; men to do ri|;lil when they are conceived 
to he totally unable to do ri);hl. it ii eignally so when they are conceived to 
have ohIi/ a natural nbilily to do liirht 1 becanse thi» nalaral alnlity is of no 
avail without a corresponding moral ability. If the volition take place. 
tlicro is, indeed, nothing to prevent the action ; nay, ' the very willing is the 
doing of it': bnt then the volition, us an effect, cannot take place withont 
a canse ■, and lo acknovrledge a moral inability is notbinn less than to >e- 
ktiowledKe that there is no cause to produce the rcqalrcd volition. The 
inahilitv, under both representations, is a lolat inability. In the utter im- 
THwsiSility of a right volition is the utter impotsihility of any good deed. 
When we have denied liberty in denying a self-determining power, these 
definitions, in onicr to make out a r/'iaai liberty nnd ahilily, arc nothing bnt 
Itigenious folly and plau'^ible decepll — 

"Von tell ihf - - '-' -' -^ ■ ' 



indeed, that lie mn if Ir irill : nnd when he rrplrcs 
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markable circnmstance, that he attempted no reply to 
this tract of Clarke's, although he lived twelve years af- 
ter its publication. The reasonings contained in it, to- 
gether with those on the same subject in his correspon- 
dence with Leibnitz, and in his Demonstration of the 
Being" and Attributes of God, form, in my humble opin- 

that on your principles the required volition is impossible, joa refer him to 
the common notions of mankind. Accordins to these, yon say, a man is 
piilty when he forbears to do right, since nouiing is wanting to rieh^doing 
bat a ToUtion, and gnilty when he does wrong, because he wills to do 
wrong. According to these common notions, too, a man may fairly be 
persoaded to do right, when nothing is wanting bat a will to do right 
But do we find this aistinction of natund and moral ability in the common 
notions of men ? When nothing is reqaired to the performance of a deed 
hut a volition, do men conceive of any irudnlity whatever f Do they not feel 
that the volition has a metaphysical possibility, as well as that the seqaent 
of the volition has a phjrsical possibility ? " — pp. 161 - 165. 

We copv the following passage from Blakey's History of the Philosophy 
of Mind, Vol IV. p. 515, as giving one of the latest European estimates 
of Dr. Edwards^s merits as a philosopher : — ** Dr. Edwards had a peculiar- 
ly constituted mind ; — a mind capable of pursuing, with inrompamble 
steadiness and clearness, the longest and most intricate chain of reasoning; 
but a mind, withal, by no means endowed with the loftiest powers of logi- 
cal comprehension. He saw every link in a chain of reasoning with a mi- 
croscopic eye, which, when its focal power was changed, made every thing 
at a distance appear hazy, clouded, and ill-defined. He could do one thing 
OS no other man has ever been able to do it ; he could reason from given 
or assumed premises with perspicuity, neatness, and power, and with an al- 
most superhuman ease and correctness ; but he could not embrace a phil- 
osophical system as a whole, and show its manifold bearings and rela- 
tions to other branches of knowledge. He was an acute, but not a great, 
philosopher. His was a vivid and piercing liglit, but its illuminating rays, 
at a certain distance, became limited and scattered, and gave to all sur- 
rounding objects a disturbed and confu.sed appearance. His ratiocination 
h so perfect of its kind, that it assumes the appearance of mechanism ; 
and we feel a sort of secret dislike to have all the pegs and wires of an 
argument so minutely and obtrusively placed before us. Edwards has, in 
fact, been denominated a ' reasoning machine ' ; and tlie epithet is by no 
moans misapplied or extravagant. But as a machine can only do its work 
oite imy, and we cannot humor it, or make its power more pliable, so in 
like manner do we find the intellectual mechanism of Edwai'ds unyielding 
and unmanageable, except in its own peculiar fashion." 

With an inconsistency by no means uncommon, Blakcy, in hw notice 
of Collins, quotes with approbation what Stewart says above of Collins as 
anticipating Edwards in every thing, and afterwards, in hb notice of Ed- 
\vard.s says of the latter, that ^^ he has stated and illustrated tlie principle 
of necessary connection in a manner altogether different from the way in 
which Collins, Priestley, Hume, and othern have argued it" 

See, nlHO, an Essay on tlie Genius and Writings of Eduxtrds, pre^xcd to 
the London edition of his works, 1834. by H. Rogers ; and L Taylor^s In- 
troduction to Ub edition of Edwards On the WSl.] 



^ always, and showed 
'.nine into private ditt- 
i never more excelled 
li the strength Leib- 
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i of idtoUigent creatures 
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ion, the most important, as well as powerful, of all his 

rnetaphysic-i! nrgninents. The adverauries with whom 

he had to contend were both of them eminently dialin- 

guished by ingemiity and aybtUty, and he seems to 

have pat forth to the utmost hiti logical atrengtb, in oock 

tending with such antagonitnts. " The liberty or moral 

agency of man," cays hia friend, Dr. Hoadly, "was a 

darling point to him 

a superiority to all, 

course or public del 

than when he w"° 

nitz was master o: 

enis to set it oncfe i 

against the evil of 

give the finiahing et 

be the foundation t 

gronnd of the acconntaoient 

for all their actions." 

To the arguments of Collins against man's free agen- 
cy aorne of his followers have added the inconsistency 
of this doctrine with the known effects of educalion 
(under which phrase they comprehend also the moral 
effects of all the external circumstances in which men 
are involuntarily placed] in forming the characters of 
individuals. 

The plauaibility of this' argument (on which so 
much stress has been laid by Priestley and others), aris- 
es entirely from the mixture of truth which it involves; 
or, to express myself more correctly, from the evidence 
and importance of the fad on which it proceeds, when 
that fact is stated with due limitations. 

That the influence of education, in this comprehen- 
sive sense of the word, was greatly underrated by our 
ancestors is now universally acknowledged, and it is to 
Locke's writings, more than to any other single cause, 
that the change in public opinion on thia head is to be 
ascribed. On various occasions he has expressed him- 
w\{ very strongly with respect to the exteid of this in- 
fluence, and has more than once intimated his belief, 
that the great majority of men continue through life 
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what early education has made them. In making use, 
however, of this strong language, his object (as is evi- 
dent from the opinions which he has avowed in other 
parts of his works) was only to arrest the attention of 
his readers to the practical lessons he was anxious to 
inculcate; and not to state a metaphysical fact^ which 
was to be literally and rigorously interpreted in the 
controversy about liberty and necessity. The only 
sound and useful moral to be drawn from the spirit of 
his observation is the duty of gratitude to Heaven for 
all the blessings, in respect of education and of exter- 
nal situation, which have fallen to our own lot ; the im- 
possibility of ascertaining the involuntary misfortunes 
by which the seeming demerits of others may have 
been in part occasioned, and in the same proportion di- 
minished ; and the consequent obligation upon our- 
selves to think as charitably as possible of their con- 
duct under the most unfavorable appearances. The 
truth of all this I conceive to be implied in these words 
of Scripture, — "To whom much is given, of them 
much will be required " ; and, if possible, still more ex- 
plicitly and impressively in the Parable of the Talents. 
Is not the use which has been made by necessitari- 
ans of Locke's Treatise on Education, and other books 
of a similar tendency, only one instance more of that 
disposition, so common among metaphysical sciolists, 
to conceal from the world their incapacity to add to the 
stock of useful knowledge, by appropriating to them- 
selves the conclusions of their wiser and more sober 
predecessors, under the startling and imposing disguise 
of universal maxims, admitting neither of exception 
nor restriction ? It is thus that Locke's judicious and 
refined remarks on the association of ideas have been 
exaggerated to such an extreme by Hartley and Priest- 
lev, as to bring among cautious inquirers some degree 
of discredit on one of the most important doctrines of 
modern philosophy. Or, to take another case still more 
in point, it is thus that Locke's reflections on the efiects 
of education in modifying the intellectual faculties, and 
(where skilfully conduct^) in supplying their original 

26* 
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defects, have been distorted into the puerile paradox of 
Helvetius, that the mental capacities of the whole hu- 
man race are the flame at the moment of birth. It in 
aulficient for me here to throw out these hints, which 
will be found to apply equally to a large proportion of 
other theoriea started by modern metaphysicians, 

VI. Ground taken ' ' ' 'dvocales of Nerexitih/,] 
It is needless to say, r Leibnitz nor CoJIinii 

admitted the fairnes: Terences which Clarke 

conceived to follow fr me of necessity. But 

almost every page in 1 pnt history of this con- 

troversy may be regs additional illustTation 

of the soundness of < wnings, and of the sa- 

gacity with which h the fatal errors likely 

to ensue from the syai he opposed. 

A very learned anu pious oiseipte of Leibnitz, who 
made his hrst appearance as an author about thirty 
years after the death of his master, exclaims, — " Thus 
the same chain embraces the physical and moral worlds, 
binds the past to the present, the present to the future, 
the future to eternity. 

" That wisdom which has ordained the existence of 
this chain has doubtless willed that of every link of 
which it is composed. A Cai.ioula is one of those 
links, and this link is of iron. A Marcus Avrelits ia 
another link, and this link is of gold. Both are neces- 
sary parts of one whole, which could not but exist. 
Shall God, then, be an^y at the sight of the iron link? 
What absurdity! God esteems this link at its proper 
value: he sees it in its cause, and he approves this 
cause, for it is good. God beholds moral monsters as 
he beholds physical monsters. Happy is the link of 
gold ! Still more happy if he know that he is on/t/ for- 
tunate. [Heureux le chainou d'or! Plus Ae^Hre«3; en- 
core, s'il salt qu'il n'est qu'hevreux,] He has attained 
the highest degree of moral perfection, and is neverthe- 
less without pride, knowing that what he is is the ne- 
cessary result of the place whicli he must occupy ia the 
chain. 
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" The Gospel is the allegorical exposition of this sys- 
tem ; the simile of the potter is its summary." * 

In what essential respect does this system differ from 
that of Spinoza? Is it not even more dangerous in its 
practical tendency, in consequence of the high strain of 
mystical devotion by which it is exalted ? 

This objection, however, does not apply to the quo- 
tations which follow. They exhibit, without any col- 
oring of imagination or of enthusiasm, the scheme of 
necessity pushed to the remotest and most alarming 
conclusions which it appeared to Clarke to involve; 
and, as they express the serious and avowed creed of 
two of our contemporaries (both of them men of dis- 
tinguished talents), may be regarded as a proof that 
the zeal displayed by Clarke against the metaphysical 
principles which led ultimately to such results was not 
so unfounded as some worthy and able inquirers have 
supposed. 

** All that is must be,** says the Baron de Ghrimm, ad- 
dressing himself to the Dlike of Saxe Gk)tha, — '^all 
that is must be, even because it is; this is the only 
sound philosophy ; as long as we do not know this uni- 
verse a priori (as they say in the schools), all is ne- 
cessity. Liberty is a word without meaning, as you 
will see in the letter of M. Diderot" 

The following passage is extracted from Diderot's 
letter here referred to. 

" I am now, my dear friend, going to quit the tone of 
a preacher, to take, if I can, that of a philosopher. Ex- 
amine it narrowly, and you will see that the word /t6- 
ertf/ is a word devoid of meaning ; that there are not, 
and that there cannot be, free beings; that we are bnly 
what accords with the general order, with our organi- 
zation, our education, and the chain of events. These 
dispose of us invincibly. We can no more conceive of 
a being acting without a motive, than we can of one of 
the arms of a balance acting without a weight. The 
motive is always exterior and foreign, fastened upon us 
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by some cause distinct from ourselves. Whmt deceiT«8 
ua iri tlie prodigious variety of our actions, joiued to 
the liubit, which we catuh at our birth, of confounding 
the voluntari/ and the free. We have beeu ao often 
praisrd and blamed, and have so often praised and 
blaiiicd others, that we contract an inveterate prejudice 
of bi-lieviug that we and they Kill <md actfreelff. But 

if there ia no liberty, *' ■ ction that merits either 

praisi! or blame ; ue r virtue ; nothing that 
ouglit either to be re inished. What, then, 
is the distinction ti: The doing of good 
and the doing of ill! )f ill is one who must 
be <lt«rroyed or puni loer of good ia lucky, 
not virtuous. But t r the doer of good nor 
of ill be free, roan ii a being to be modi- 
fied ; it ia for this n r of ill should be de- 
stroyed upon the sci .... thence the good effects 

of rdiKMtion, of pleasure, of grief, of i^randeur, of |>ov- 
erty, ir-r. ; from thence a philosophy full of pity, strong- 
ly attached to the good, nor more angry with the wicked 
than with the whirlwind which fills one's eyes with duat. 
Strictly speaking, there is but one sort of causes, that 
ia, physical causes. There is but one sort of necessilify 
wliiuli is the same for all beinffs. This is what recon- 
ciles me to human kind ; it is for this reason I exhort 
you to philanthropy. Adopt these principles if you 
think them good, or show me that they are bad. If 
you adopt them they will reconcile you, too, with oth- 
ers and with yourarlf ; you will neither be pleased nor 
angry with yourself for being what you are. Reproach 
otiirrs for nolkiiiff, ami repent of nothing; this is the 
first step to wwrfrtm. Besides this, all is prejudice and 
false philosophy." * 

Substantially the same doctrines have been recently 
introduced into this country, and I have no doubt with 
good intentions, by a very different class of philoso- 
phers, the greater part of whom have labored hard to 

" CoTapo/idaim LitltTairt, Pliiliaaphii/ue et Oiliqae, Tom. II. pp. SB, 
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dispate the connection between the premises and some 
of the conclusions. Not so Mr. Belsham. " Remorse" 
says he, ^* is the exquisitely painful feeling which arises 
from the belief, that, in circumstances precisely the 
same, we might have chosen and acted differently. 
This fallacums feeling is superseded by the doctrine of 
necessity." And again, — " The doctrine of philosoph- 
ical necessity supersedes remorse, so far as remorse is 
founded upon the belief, that, in the same previous cir- 
cumstances, it was possible to have acted otherwise." 

In another part of Mr. Belsham's work the following 
observation occurs : — ^ Remorse supposes free wilL It 
arises from forgetfulness of the precise state of mind 
when the action was performed. It is of little or no 
use in moral discipline. In a degree it is even perni- 
cious." As to our moral sentiments concerning the 
conduct and character of our fellow-creatures, Mr. Bel- 
sham is of opinion that the doctrine of necessity con- 
ciliates good-will to men. ^' By teaching us to look up 
to God as the prime agent, and ^proper cause of every 
thing that happens, and to regard men as nothing more 
than instrumeots which he employs for accompUshing 
his good pleasure, it tends to suppress all resentment, 
malice, and revenge ; while it induces us to regard our 
worst enemies with compassion rather than with hatred, 
and to return good for evil." * 

From these extracts it appears that Mr. Belsham is 
not only himself convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
of necessity, considered as a philosophical dogma, but 
that he conceives it would be for the advantage of the 
world if all mankind were to become converts to his 
way of thinking. In this respect his system is certain- 
ly much more of a piece than that of Lord Kames, 
who, although he adopts zealously the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, and represents the argument in support of it as 

* Eiements of Oe Philo$ophi of the Mind, pp. 884, 307, 316, 406. •* The 
doctrine of necessity," says Dr. Hartlej, " has a tendency to abate all re> 
sentment a^nst men. I^ince all they do against ns Is JSy the appointmei\^ 
of God, it IS rebellion against him to be offended with them.** (Mmrva- 
tioni on Man, Part I., Condnsion. 
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demonstrative, yet candidly acknowledges that o 
Ural feelings are adverse to that doctrine; and even 
goes so far as to say, that, without such a feeling, the 
business of society could not be carried on. In this 
dilemma he attempts to reconcile the two opinions, by 
the supposition of a deceitful sense of tibertg. We are 
so formed as to believe that we are free agents, when 
in truth we are mere nia''^''"'"' "cting only so far as we 
are act«d upon. 

Perhaps no opinion sject of necessity was 

ever offered to the p exeited more general 

opposition than this of a deceitful sense; 

and yet, If the argui. cessity be admitted, I 

do not flee any oth' n which can possibly 

reconcile the concli reason with the feet 

iiigs of which cverj ascious. Not that I 

would insinuate an) ir a doctrine, the ab- 

surdity of whifh is not only obvious, biU hidioroiis. in- 
asmuch as it involves the supposition that the Deity 
intended that his creatures should believe themselves 
to be free agents; and that, while the great mass of 
mankind were thus deceived to their own advantage, a 
few minds of a superior order had the metaphvsical 
sagacity to detect the imposition. Nor is this all. If the 
doctrine of necessity be just, it must one day or an- 
other become the universal and popular creed of man- 
kind, as every doctrine which is true, and more espe- 
cially every doctrine which is supported by demonstra- 
tive evidence, may be expected to become in the prog- 
ress of human reason. What will then become of the 
great concerns of human life ? Will man, as he im- 
proves in knowledge, be unfitted for the ends of his 
being, and exhibit lin inconsistency between his reason- 
ing facnlties and his actjve principles, contrary to the 
invariable analogy of that systematical and harmonious 
design which is everywhere else so conspicuous in the 
works of nature ? ' 

■ This arii.'uuienl is very ahly and forcibly sUltd in a small pnmphlet 
on liberty and neceasity, by the late leuned and ingenioiu Mr. Dtnraon, 
of Sedbcrgh. 
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Lord Karnes, who was a most sincere inquirer after 
truth, abandoned, in the last edition of his Essays an 
MoraHty and Natural Religion, the doctrine of a de' 
ceilful sense of liberty ; and in so doing gave a rare ex- 
ample of candor and fairness as a reasoner. But I am 
very doubtful if the alterations which he made in his 
scheme did not impair the merits which in its original 
concoction it possessed in point of consistency. The 
first edition of this work appeared when the author was 
in the full vigor of his faculties ; the last, when he was 
approaching to fourscore.* 



* One of the ablest of the liyine assertera of necessit^Tt John Stuart 
Mill, acknowledges, and endeavours to correct, the fatalistic implications 
and tendencies ^ that doctrine, as generally receired. We will give his 
own words : — 

'* Though the doctrine of necessitTf as stated bj most who hold it, is 
yerj remote from fatalism, it is probable that most necessarians are ^tal- 
ists, more or less, in their feelings. A fatalist beliercs, or half believes 
(for nobody is a consistent fatalist), not only that whatever is about to 
happen will be the infallible result of the causes which produce it (which 
is tne true necessarian doctrine), but moreover that there is no nse in 
•truggling against it ; that it will happefi, however we may strive to pre* 
vent it. Now, a necessarian, believing that our actions follow from our 
characters, and tfiat our characters follow from our oi^nization, our edu- 
cation, and our circumstances, is apt to be, with more or less of conscious- 
ness on his part, a fatalist as to his own actions, and . to believe that his 
nature is sucn, or that his education and circumstances have so moulded 
his character, that nothing can now prevent him from feeling and acting 
in a particular way, or at least that no effort of his own can hmder it. In 
the words of the sect [Robert Owen and his followers] which in our own 
day has so p^rseveringly inculcated, and so perversely misunderstood, 
this great doctrine, his character is formed for him, and not by him ; there- 
fore his wishing that it had been formed differently is of no use, — he has 
no power to alter it But this is a grand error. He has, to a certain ex- 
tent, a power to alter his character. Its being, in the nltimate resort, 
formed for him, is not inconsistent with its being, in part, formed hjf him 
as one of the intermediate agents. His character is formed by his ciix^um- 
stances (includinj^ among these his particular organization) ; but his own 
desire to mould it in a particular way is one of mose circumstances, and 
by no means one of the least influential. We cannot, indeed, directly will 
to l)e different from what we are. But did those who are supposed to' have 
formed our characters directly will that we should be what we are ? Their 
will had no direct power except over their own actions. The^ made us 
what they did make us, by willing, not the end, but the requisite means ; 
and we, when our habits are not too inveterate, can, by similarly willing 
the requisite means, make ourselves different. If they could place us un- 
der the influence of certain circumstances, we, in like manner, can place 
oonelvea under the influence of other drcumstanees. We are exactly 
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I. 37te Appeal to Consciousness.] It has been lately 
^aiii, by a very iugcnioua and acute writer, that, " in the 
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alyied by thinking himself anable to do it. The depressing effect of the 
fatalist doetrinc can only he felt where there ii a wish to do wbat that 
doctrine represenls as im|)0SBihle. Jt ia of no consequenc* what we Ihjnk 
forms our character when we liavc no desire of oar own about forming it ; 
but it i» of great consequence that we should not be prevented from form- 
ing such a dcfire hy thinking ihe attainment im practicable, and that, if we 
have the desire, we should know that the work is not so irrevocably done 

■9 to he incapable of being altered 

'■ The subject will never be gcncmlly onrlerstood, until that objectionable 
term [necessity] is dropped. The fn^e-will doctrine, by keeping in view 
precisely that portion oi llic truth whirh the word net^tsiig pats out of 
ei>;ht, — namely, the power of the mind lo cooperate in the formation of 



ias given to its adherenls a practical feeling n 



nearer to the truth than lias generally. I believe, existed in the minds of 
necessarians, 'the latter may have had a stronger sense of (he impor- 
tance of what hnman beings can do to ohnpo the chHrariers of one anollicr ; 
tint the free-will doctrine has, I believe, foitcred, especially in the younger 
of its snpiiorters. a mnch stronger spirit of self-eulliire." — Systoa i^ Logic, 
Itook VI. Chap. II. * 3. 
The concessions eonta: 
from a ihorongh'going n 

tlie undcralanding of the doctrine here proposed r 
purely psrchological objcctioiu lo it. but docs not touch tbe moral objec- 
tions. Tlic doctrine is still as irreconcilnblc as ever with any intelligible 
acceptation of baman accoiintaliility, or the moriil government of God. 
And besides, when Mr, Mill ni"<ert't that " the feeling of moral freedom 
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controversy concerning liberty and necessity, the only 
question at issae between the disputants related to a 
matter offact^ on which they both appealed to the evi- 
dence of consciousness ; namely, whether, all previous 
circumstances being the same, the choice of man be 
not also at all times the same." * 

If the author of this observation had contented him- 
self with saying that this question concerning the mat' 
ter offact^ as ascertained by the evidence of conscious- 
ness, oug'hl to have been considered as the only point at 
issue between the contending parties, I should most 
readily have subscribed to his proposition. Indeed, I 
have expressed myself very nearly to the same purpose 
in a former work.f But ii it is to be understood as an 
historical statement of the manner in which the con- 
troversy has always, or even most frequently, been car- 
ried on, I must beg leave to dissent from it very widely. 
How many arguments against the freedom of the will 
have been in all ages drawn from the prescience of the 
Deity ! How many still continue to be drawn by very 
eminent divines from the doctrines of predestination 
and of eternal decrees! Has not Mr. Locke himself 
acknowledged the impression which the former of these 
considerations made on his mind ? ** I own," says he, 
" freely to you the weakness of my understanding ; that 
though it be unquestionable that there is omnipotence 
and omniscience in God our Maker, and though I can' 
not have a clearer perception of any things than that I am 
free^ yet I cannot make freedom in man consistent with 
&rnnipotence and omniscience in Ood, though I am as 
fully persuaded of both as of any truth I most firmly 
assent \o ; and therefore I have long since given off the 
consideration of that question, resolving all into this 

which wo are conscious of " is nothinf; bat a ** feeling of onr being able 
to modify oar own character ifwt witk^ he asserts w^t the advocates of 
free will will not admit to be true. If what we do depends on oor wishing 
% do it, and oar wishing to do it does not depend on oarselves, then noth- 
ing depends on ourselves, — except to be the willing and aetive instruments 
of destiny. — Ed. 

* Edmlnmih Review, Vol. XXVII. p. 226. [Bj Sir James Mackintosh.] 
t PhUomf^igoftU H*man i/iiM/,#Ht II. Chap. I. Sect IL 
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Ehort conclusion, that if it be possible for God to make 
a free agent, then man ia free, though I see aot the 

A still more recent excepdon to tJie general assertion, 
which has given occasion to this section, occurs in Lord 
Kamea'a hypothesis of a deceitful sense of liberty, no- 
ticed above, as maintained in the first edition of his 
Essayi on MoratUu and Natural Religion. Here, upon 
the faith of some b physical reasonings, the 

very ingenious auti the scheme of necc^ity 

in direct oppoaitio ence which he candidly 

confesses that coi "ords of our free agency. 

Even the latest . necessity, Priestley and 

Gelsham, as well ecessor, Collins himself, 

while they appei Ty words of the learned 

critic) to the evi.,> iousness in proof of Uw 

fact, thai, all prevu^- mccs being the same, the 

choice of man is also ai all wiifs the same, yet thought 
it worth their while to strengthen this conclusion by 
calling to their aid the theological doctrines already 
raenlioncd. I cannot, therefore, yee with what color of 
plausibility it can be i^aid that " this matter of fact haa 
been the only question at issue between the disputants." 

It may, however, be regarded as one great step gained 
in this controversy, if it may henceforth be assumed as 
a principle agreed on by both parties, that this is the 
onlf/ question which can be philosophically stated on 
the subject, and that all arguments drawn from the at- 
tributes of the Deity are entirely foreign to the discus- 
sion. I shall accordingly devote this section to an ex« 
amination of the fact, agreeably to the representation 
of it given by our modern necessitarians. 

In what I have hitherto said upon the subject, I have 
proceeded on the supposition, that the doctrine of free 
will is consistent with the common feelings and belief 
of mankind. That " all our actions do now, in expe- 
rience, seem to us to be free, exactly in the same malt 
ner as they would do upon the supposition of our being 
really free agents," is remarked by Clarke in his reply 
to Collins. " And conseqiMntly," he adds, " though 
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this alone does not amount to a strict demonstration of 
oar being free, yet it leaves on the other side of the 
question nothing but a bare possibility of our being so 
framed by the Author of nature, as to be unavoidably 
deceived in this matter by every experience and every 
action we perform. The case is exactly the same," 
continues Dr. Clarke, "as in that notable question, 
whether the world exists or no. There is no demonstra- 
tion of it from experience. There always remains a 
bare possibility that the Supreme Being may have so 
framed my mind as that I shall always necessarily be 
deceived in every one of my perceptions, as in a dream, 
though possibly there be no material worlds nor any 
other creature whatsoever existing besides myself. Of 
this, I say, there always remains a bare posstbilitt/j 2Lnd 
yet no man in his senses argues from thence that expe- 
rience is no proof to us of the existence of thing-s.^ * 

* Bemarla^ p. 19. 

Cousin maintains liberty on the anthority of consdonsness. A free 
action is defined by him to be one " performed with the conscioasness 
of power not to do it" He then proceeds to analyze a free action in 
order to ascertain precisely in what part it is free. According to him, the 
total action is resolvable into three elements, perfectly distinct: — ''1. The 
intellectual element, which is composed .of the knowledge of the motives 
for and against, of deliberation, of preference, of choice. 2. The voluntary 
element, which consists in an internal act, namely, the resolution, the deter- 
mination to do it 3. The physical element, or external action. 

-' The qaestion now to be decided is, precisely in which of these three 
elements liberty is to be found, — that is, the power of doing with the con- 
sciousness of Ming able not to do. Does this power of doing, while con- 
scions of the power not to do, belong to the Jirgt element, the intellectual 
element of the free action ? It does not ; for it is not at the will of a man 
to judge that such or such a motive is preferable to another ; we are not 
master of our preferences ; we judge in this respect acconling to our in- 
tellectual nature, which has its necessary laws, without having the con- 
sciousness of being able to judge otherwise, and even with the conscious- 
ness of not being able to judge otherwise, than we do. It is not, then, in 
this element that we are to Took for liberty. Still less is it in the third 
element, in the physical action; for this action supposes an external world, 
an organisation corresponding to it, and, in this organization, a muscular 
system sound and suitable, wiuiout which the physical action would be im- 
possible. When we accomplish it, we are conscious of acting, but under the 
Condition of a theatre of which we have not the disposal, and of instruments 
of which we have but an imperfect disposal, which we can neither replace if 
they escape us, — and they may do so every moment, — nor repair if they 
are out or order or unfaitlilrul, as is often the case, and which are suhiect to 
Iain's peculiar to themselves, onwrbich we have no power, and which ire 
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sufficient magnitude to be evident : where they are not, 
nothingcan be proved." * 

Mr. Belsham has enlarged still more fully on this 
subject " When men," says he, " who have been 
guilty of a crime review the action in calmer moments, 
when the strength of passion has subsided, and the 
contrary motives appear in all their force, and perhaps 
magnified by the evil consequences of their vice and 
folly, they are ready to think that they might at the 
time have thought and acted as they now think and 
act; but this is a fallacious feeling, and arises from 
their not placing themselves in circumstances exactly 
similar." We are elsewhere told by Mr. Belsham, " that 
the popular opinion, that in many cases it was in the 
power of the agent to have chosen differently, the pre- 
vious circumstances remaining exactly the same, arises 
either from a mistake of the question, from KforgeifuU 
ness of the motives by which our choice was determined^ 
or from the extreme difficulty of placing ourselves in 
imagination in circumstances exactly similar to those 
in which the election was made." And still more ex- 
plicitly gind concisely in the following aphorism : — 
" The pretended consciousness of free will amounts to 
nothing more than forgetfuhiess of the motive." f To 
the same purpose Dr. Priestley has expressed himself. 
" A man, when he reproaches himself for any particular 
action in his past conduct, may fancy that, if he was 
in the same situation again, he would have acted dif- 
ferently. But this is a mere deception ; and if he ex- 
amines himself strictli/j and takes in all circumstances, 
he may be satisfied that, with the same inward dispo* 
.silion of mindy and with precisely the same views of 
thinj^s that he had then, and exclusive of all others that 
he has- acquired by reflection since^ he could not have 
acted otherwise than he did." J 

* Obtervathnt on Man, Part I., Conclasion. 
t fCUmenti, pp. 278, 279, 306. 
t lUustrutioM of Philotophical Neceuity, p. 99. 

The very wime Vifiw of the subject hwi been lateljr taken by I^iplaoe, 
in his Essai Pkiloaojihimm »ur let ProbaUUiis^ ** L'axiome oonna sous le 

26* 
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If theae Htatementa be accarately examined, ihpy will 
be fDiind to resolve entirely into this identical propo- 
Bitioii, tliat the icill of the criminAl, being supposed to 
remain in the same state a» when the crime waa com- 
mitltfd, he could not have willed and acted otherwise. 
This proposition, it is obvious, does not at all touch 
the cardinal point in qaeetioii, which is simply thid: 
whether, all other e'""-"- *""~"i remaining the same, 
the criminal had it jower to abstain from 

willi}tg the commis! srime. The vagueness 

of Priestley's langu i occaBion must not be 

overlooked; the wc lisposiluM of mind ad- 

mitting of a variety meanings, and in this 

instance being plai to include the act of 

the will, as well as ' Ise connected with the 

criminal action. 

In the preceding Sn i nave been partly anlifi- 

pated by the following very acute remarks of Dr. Magee 
on the definitions of volition and o( philosophical liberty, 
prefixed to Mr. Belshani's discussion of the doctrines 
now under our consideration. According to Mr. Bel- 
sham, " Volition is that state of mind which is imme- 
diately previous to actions which are called voluntary." 
" Natural liberty, or, as it is more properly called, /»Ai7- 
osophical liberty, or liberty of choice, is the power of 
doing an action or its contrary, all the previous virciim- 
stances remaining the same." ' — "Nowhere," says Dr. 
Mdgec, "is the point of free will at once decided ; for 
volition itself being included among the previous cir- 
cumslances, it is a manifest contradiction to suppo.se 
the ' power of doing an action or its contrary, all the 



nom dc principe tU la raison tujffisante t''*^tcT\A (ti 
jii<:g indiSbrcnUs. La volon(£ la plus lilire nu 
miiiiint Icur rtonner nnissnnce ; car si, (oQWs tea 
fitiuns ^tant cxiictenic^nt scmliliiblos. die auixanit dans Tune el s'ulisii'nuit 
H'ofin dans I'aulrc, son choix sernit «n cflbi saiia cauw; : tlli^ seniil alora, 
dit r.cil>niu, 1e liasnnl nrvn^le do epirnricns. J.'opinion ronlraire ei>t one 
illusion dc I'csprit qui prrilnm dc vuc ]es raisons fugilivcs <lu rhoix dc la 
vnlonid dans leg choscs indifftrcntes. se ncrsaartc qu'i'Hc s'esl dtlomiinco 
d'clle-m£mc et sans morifs." — Uoder Ihe bead, Dt la Prdbabiliti. 
' EUnuiiti, p. 227. 
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previous circumstances remaining the same ' ; since 
that supposes the power to act voluntarily against a 
volUion. After this," Dr. Magee justly and pertinently 
adds, ^^ Mr. Belsham might surely have spared himself 
the trouble of the ninety-two pages which follow." * 

And why have recourse, with Belsham and Priestley, 
in this argument, to the indistinct and imperfect recol- 
lection of the criminal at a subsequent period, with re- 
spect to the state of his feelings while he was perpe- 
trating the crime ? Why not make a direct appeal to 
his consciousness at the very moment when he was 
doing the deed? Will any person of candor deny, 
that, in the very act of transgressing an acknowledged 
duty, he is impressed with a conviction, as complete 
as that of his own exbtence, that his will is free, and 
that he is abusing, contrary to the suggestions of rea- 
son and conscience, his moral liberty? j^ 

Sometimes, indeed, when we are under the influence 
of a violent appetite or passion, our judgment is apt 
to see things in a false light; and hence a wise man 
learns to distrust his own opinion when he is thus cir- 
cumstanced, and to act, not according to his present 
judgment, but according to those general maxims of 
propriety of which his reason had previously approved 
in his cooler hours. All this, however, eviaently pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of his free agency ; and, so 
far from implying any belief on his part of fatalism or 
of moral necessity, evinces in a manner peculiarly strik- 
ing and satisfactory, the power which he feels himself 
to possess, not only over the present^ but over the future 
determinations of his will. In some other instances, it 
happens that I believe bona fide an action to be right, 
at the moment I perform it, and afterwards discover 
that I judged improperly ; — perhaps from want of suf- 
ficient information, or from a careless and partial view 

* DitcovntM and DtMBerUUionM on the Scriptural Dodrinet of Atonement and 
Sacrifice^ Appendix, Vol- II. p. 180, note. 

t '' The free will of man " says Bolinghrokef " which no one can denj 
that he hat, without l^ng^ or renouncing his intuitire knowledge.** — Frag- 
menti, No. XLII. 
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of the Bubjecf. In such a cast-, I raay Dndonhtedly 
regret as a niisforlniie what haa happened. I may 
blame myaeif for my carelessness in not having ac- 
quired the proper iiirormalion before 1 acted; bat I 
cannot consider myself as criminal in acting at that 
moment according to the views which I then enter- 
tained. On the contrary, if I had acted in opposition 



to these views, altho -- 
agreeable to thi.' dictb. 
standing than my o" 
action woald have 

If the doctrine o. 
foundation could th 
make between an a 
juri), when received 
sentiments of regret 
according as the misi„ 



-nnduct might have be«ii 
ore enlightened ander^ 
1 respect to myself, the 

ere just, what possible 
distinction wc alway* 
i and an intended i»- 
ir? or for the different 
rse that we experience 
n<; suffer arc the conse- 
quences of oar own misconduct or not? What an al- 
leviation of our sufferings when we are satisfied that 
we cannot consider ourselves as the authors of thfem ! 
and what a cruel aggravation of our miseries, when 
we can trace them to something in which we have 
been obviously to blame ! ' 

* Sir W. Uiitiiiltun afcepls tlic rapt of moral lihcrtj od (be evidcnre of 
POnstioasnesn ; sliU he limi* iiuiu[icrulilc diBitnlties in amctiring of its pos- 
sibility. In n note on l>r. Reid'a ili-finition of the lihcrty of n momi iccnt, 
he fax* : — " Moral liherty docs not mcrclv consiM in tlie power of Uoiag 
trhat ire leill, bul in the power ot icillm;/ uiat uv «-i'll. Vor a power over 
the detenninationn of our will nujiposes an net of will lliat our will should 
determine so and so ; for wc ean only freely exert power llironeh n rational 
deiermi nation or rolition. Bnt then quciifion npon iiucstion remain.", nnd 
tins ad iiiliniliaa. Have wc a nowi-r (a nill) over such anierior Hill ^ iind 
until this i|ueslion be delinitively answered, wlitih it never ran lie. we mnal 
be uihfW« to coBCfiee llie inaibililii n/'lke/,u1 of libaiy. But, ihuuirh iiiiun- 
ceivabte, this fat-t i» not thcrtforc _^/«e. ('or there are many rontmdir- 
tories (and of eontrwUetorieD, om MHitf, and oaf aalg eon. bo Iruel. of whii^h 
we are equally uiinble to conceive the jioMibility of cither. The pbiloso- 
uby, iherelbrc, whieh I profess, annihilates tlic iheorctieal problem, — How 
19 the M-hemc of liberty, or the scheme of ntteBsity, to be rendered rom- 

Erehcnsible ! — by showing thai both schemes are ci|aally incunecivable ; 
at it establishes liberty praetieally ns a fact, by fhowini; tlial it is either 
itself nn immediate datam, or is involved in an immediate datum of con* 
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Section IV. 

OF the SCHEMES OF FREE WILL, AND OF NECESSITY, 
CONSIDERED AS INFLUENCING PRACTICE. 

L Tendency of the Scheme of Necessity to Pantheism 
and Atheism.] Collins, in his inquiry concerning hu- 

Bolute commencement Bat b such bj ns conceiyable 1 " According to 
him, in order to be a free agent it Is not enough that a person is the cause 
of the determination of his own will ; he must not be ** determined to that 
determinatton." ** But is the person," he asks, " an original undetermined 
caase of the determination of his will ? If be be not, then he is not a Jree 
agent, and the scheme of necessity is admitted. If he be, in the first place, 
it is impossible to conceive the possibility of this ; and, in the second, if the 
fact, thoogh inconceivable, be allowed, it is impossible to see how a cause 
undetermined 6y any motive can be a rational^ morale and acoountable cauae. 
There is no conceivable medium between ^oto/fsm and casuism; and the 
contradictory schemes of liberty and necessity themselves are inconceiva- 
ble. For as we cannot compass in thought an undetermined cauae^ — an abao- 
lute commencement^ — the fundamental h vpothesis of the one ; so we can as 
little think an injinite series of determined causesy — of relative commencanentSj 
— the fundamental hypothesis of tlie other. The champions of the oppo- 
site doctrines are thus at once resistless in assault, and impotent in defence. 
Each is hewn down, and appears to die under the home-thrusts of his ad- 
versary ; but each again recovers life from the very death of his antago- 
nist, and, to borrow a simile, both are like the heroes in Valhalla, ready 
in a moment to amuse themselves anew in the bloodless and interminable 
conflict. 

" The doctrine of moral liberty cannot be made conceivable, for we can 
only conceive the determined and the relative. As already stated, all that 
can be done is to show, — 1st. That, for the fact of liberty, we have, im- 
mediately or mediately, the evidence of consciousness ; and, 2d. Thaj there 
are, among the phenomena of mind, many facts which we must admit as 
actual, but of whose possibilitv we are wholly unable to form a notion. I 
may merely observe, that the fact of motion can be shown to be impossible, 
on grounds not less strong than those on which it is attempted to disprove 
the fact of libarty ; to say nothing of many contradictories, neither of which 
cun be /Aou^A/, but one of which must, on the laws of contradiction and 
excluded middle, necessarily be. This philosophy — the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned — hsA not, however, either in itself, or in relation to its conse- 
(jucnccs, as yet been developed." — Hamilton's edition of Rcid's "Works, 
Esaays on the Active Powers^ Essay IV. Chap. I. 

Kant comes to substantially the same conclusions. In his Critic of 
Pure Reason^ under the head of '' the antinomy of pure reason " in his 
" Transcendental Dialectic,*' he treats of liberty and necessity as consti- 
tuting one of the "contradictions of transcendental ideas," both the " thesis ** 
and the " antithesis " being demonstrable. Afterwards, in his Critic of 
PtxKtical Beason, he maintains the fact of liberty as a corollary of Ihefad 
of moral obligation. — £d. 
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man liberty, after endeavonring to show that "Hbe/tf 
can only be grounded on the 'absurd principles of Ep- 
icurean atheism,*" observes, that " the Epicurean Blhc- 
ists, who were the moat popular and moet numerotis 
sect of the atheists of antiquity, were the great assert- 
ers of liberty;* as, on the other side, the Stoic^ who 
were the most popular and numerous sect amon^ the 
religionists of anliqo"~ "^i great asserters of frtie 



and necessity.- The 
Jews as among the 
were esteemed an i' 
tained the liberty 
were a religious s"- 
God's appomtmei 
creed, that Fate u 
they could not asse 
a liberty together w.i.. 
things." X 



to the same among the 
The Sadducees, who 

I atheistical sect, main* 
It the Pharisees, who 

II things to fate or to 
tile first article of their 
lU; and consequential 
iy, when they asserted 

..ty and necessity of all 



* In proof gf this ns^icrtirin, Ihat the uncicnt Epiourenna were ndvo- 
cnlca fur mnii'a free ncciH'V,Colliinn.-fiTS to Lucre tiua, Lib. II v. asi <t 
w/. But it U lo lie olscrvcd tlial the libciiy hero ascriinid to [ho will ii 
nothing more Ihan ttic ISitiif of ipontantiig, whieh in conccili'd to it bj 
Colliii-', and indivil by all nMessilnriunis wiihool exceplion. ainiv the titDS 
uf Ilobbes. Lnercliua, indeed, snuak* of tliid UlH<rty ni an execplkin to 
- - ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■• ■ ■veitary fjfrd if 



;nlieieu pon'iilcrs it i 
wliieb he giriM die nninc of etini 



implotcly n piei'e of passi 
ullSni bthI llohltes. The r 
case were otherwise, thm 



a iiiGeliani^m ai he wax gnppiwi'd to he b* 
ason, too, which lie pivcs for iliis i*, ilint, If 

itiHild bf an rj/'trl tfilioal a caaat. — Ibid., v. 

t With rcsppft lo lltG opinions of cliG Sadilueeei and the Pharisees tm 
mun'j free turner, ico Cndwortli'i InldltclHal Sgnltia, with Mo«heini'i 
Notps Knd DiHserlalionii, iranslaied by HaniMm, Bwnk I. Chaj). 1. 1 4. Ae- 
vurdinit lo Jow|ihiiii. iha I'harlace* held "tliat dome tliinRis. and not all, 
were the effeela of tiilc, but Mime thingn were left in man's own power and 
liticnv. " — Antig. Jail, Lib. XIII. C«\>. V. SeeL 9. 

I Til (liis pnssace. at in others. Colliim pliunly prorceli on the supposi- 
tion, Ihiit all fntalistM arc of course neoe«"itnriiins ; and I apve wlili liim 
in thinkini;, that this would he the case if they rvnvoned conscigiientiallr. 
It is rcTtnin, however, llint a (freat pro|iortion of those who have helonjwi 
to the drsl seel liave diselaimed all ronneelion with the seeond. The Sto- 
iea ihcmselvca, notwiltuilnndinc; what ii fiuiil nhoTe. famish one veir re- 
markniilc instance. I do not know any author by whom the lihcrty of tba 
will is slated in slranf^r and more exiiiicit lernis than il is by Epic-rclus, 
In the first sentence of llic Enchiridion. Inaeed, tlie Stoics seem, with 
llicir usual pawion for eiaiTKcraiion, to liave carried their idea* about tba 
freedom of tlie will to an nnphilo»ophical extreme. 
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To the same purpose Edwards attempts to show 
(and it is oue of the weakest parts of his book) that 
the scheme of free will (by afibrding an exception to 
that dictate of common sense which leads us to refer 
every event to a cause) would destroy the proof a pos- 
teriari for the being of God. One thing is certain, 
that the two schemes of atheism and of necessity have 
been hitherto always connected together in the history 
of modern philosophy : not that I would, by any means, 
be understood to say, that every necessitarian must ipso 
facto be an atheist, or even that any presumption is af- 
forded, by a man's attachment to the former sect, of 
his having the slightest bias in favor of the latter, but 
only that everi/ modern atheist I have ever heard of has 
been a necessitarian. I cannot help adding, that by far 
the ablest necessitarians who have yet appeared have 
been those who followed out their principles till they 
ended in Spinozism ; a doctrine which differs from 
atheism more in words than in reality. * 

* " The following is CJoosin^s view of Spinoza^s system. It apparentlj 
diflera from what is said above, bat really tends to the same conclusions. 
* Instead of accusing Spinoza of atheism, he ought to be reproached for 
an error in the other direction. Spinoza starts from the per/ed and injiniu 
being of Descartcs^s system, and easily demonstrates that such a being is 
alone being in itaelf^ but that a being finite, imperfect, and relative onlv 
participates of being, without possessing it in itself; — that being in itself 
IS necessarily one ; — that there is but one substance ; — and that all that 
remains has only a phenomenal existence ; — that to call phenomena finite 
substances is affirming and denying at the same time ; for as there is but 
one substance which possesses being in itself, and the finite is that which 
participates of existence without possessing it in itseIC a substance Jinite 
implies two contradictory notions. Thus, in the philosophy of Spinoza, 
man and nature are pure plienomena^ simj)ie attributes of that one and absolute 
Bubstance^ but attributes which are coctemal with their substance : for as 
phenomena cannot exist without a subject, the imperfect without the per- 
fect, the finite without the infinite, and man and nature suppose Grod ; so, 
likewise, the substance cannot exist without phenomena, the perfect with- 
out the imperfect, the infinite without the finite, and Ood on his part sup- 
poses man and nature. The error of his system lies in the predominance 
of the relation of phenomenon to being, of attribute to substance^ over the 
relation of ejfffct to cause. When man has been represented, not as a 
cause voluntary and free, but as necessary and uncontrollable desire, and 
as an imperfect and finite thought, God, or the supreme pattern of human- 
ity, can oe only a substance^ and not a cause, — a being perfect, infinite, 
necessary, — the immutable substance of the universe^ and not its producing 
and creating cause. In Cartasianism, the notion of substance figures more 



( 
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II. Moral and Political Tendencies of the Scheme of 
J^ecessity.\ In Bernier's Abrigi de la Pfiilosophte de 
Gassendi, there are some very judicious nbservulions 
on the practical tendency of the echemc oi necessily ; 
— a subject on which bis opinion is entitled to great 
-weight, not only from his long residence among the fol- 
lowE-ra of Mahomet, bat from those prepossessions in 
favor of this schen"" "'>'i'>i' ^^ may be presumed to 
have imbibed frorr m under Gassendi. I 

shall quote a few o ng reflections. 



conjipicnoaslj Ihaa ihat 
altogi^rher preilominiol, 
phi' d^ XYlil' Siide, T 

" The prepondenuiea o slancs and attribute o««r ibsl 

or csiuie Bod effect, vhitd nounrae the Tir« nf Spjium^ 

BTstDin, ii iiulMd the Tin mhkh ronlaine the dfwtna gf 

tlic ncccHiBry delennnlMt iTst ranwqncnre u pBii()ieJ>ni ; 

il9 acts from its prcronsliliitcd rorrcliilion with obiecle, then will really ctat- 
t» lo be a caiiM. It heroine* nn instrument of aiMccedent power, hat is no 
power in itself. creatiTe or prodnctive. The resMming emploj-ed in refer- 
ence lo llie hnnian »ill applies in all its forre to the I>ivinG will, as has 
been alreadv ahnndanlly shown. The Divine will therefore ceases lo be a 
eausc, and fieromcs a niere instrumcnl of aniereclcnt power. This antece- 
dent power is the iiifinUe and nectanry wiidom ; bnt intinite and necessary 
wisdom is eternal and uni'liantteable ; what it ii now, it ainaTs was ; what 
tendrnrics or eneri^s il has now, it always had ; and theretore. whatever 
volitions it now nereajarily produces, il alwnvs neccBsiirily produced. If 
we foneeiTe a volition to h'nre been, in one direition. the Immediate and 
neet^sary antecedent of cnmtion ; and, in nnoihcr, ihe imtncdiale and ne- 
«Bsnry sequent of infinite and eternal wisdom ; then ibis volition mini Ao« 
aliraya rsisird, and con^oently <Tra(ioii, »f ihe nccci'snrr effect of this vo- 
lition, miut have alaags rziittd. The eternal and inHnilc wisdom thus be- 
comes iht niltUanrf, because this is tmnlnn in ilirif, no antecedent bein|r 
coneeiTflble^ and creation, that is to snr. wan onif mitiire. imperfect and 
finite, pnrticiiiatine onlr of existence, and not being rxislcnre in them- 
selves, ate not subslaneeV bni phmomma. Bin what i.i the relalion of Ihe 
phenomena to the substance? Not thai of etTcct to cansc ; — this relation 
alide^ entirely out of view, the moment m'// rt^^ts to be a cauxe. Il i» the 
relation simply of phenomena to beiii);, considered a» the necessary and 
insejiHrable manifestations of being ; the relation of attributes lo snbBtance, 
considered as ihc ncceiisnTy and inseparable properties of sulutance. We 
cannot conceive of substance wiihont attribntes or phenomena, nor of at- 
tributes or phcnomeia without substance : ihcT arc, therefore, coetcmal 
in this relation. Whi>, then, is Gwl? Siibalance and i"M allrihiitn ; bring 
and ils i^iutmeMi. In other word*, the nniv<T«e, as maile up of suhslance 
■ml attribuics, ti Gnd. This is pnnllici^m ; and it is the lirst and l^ti- 
nuite coiuequcnee of n necessitated will. 
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" De toat ceci jogez si j'ai aujet de croire cette doc- 
trine si pernicieuae ^ la soci^t^ hiimaine. Ccrtaine- 
ment ii cousiderer que ce aont prtncipalement les Ma- 
hometans qai bVq trouvent infectfica, et que c'est prin- 
cipalement encore parmi elles presentement qu'elle est 
fomentee et entretenue, je douteroia presque que ce fat 
I'invention dequelques uns de cestyransd'Asie, conime 
auroit peut-etre ua Mabomet, un Tamerlane, un Bajn- 
zet, ou quelqu'un de cca autrea fleaux du monde qui 
pour asaouvir leur ambition demandolt dcs soldaU qui 

" The second cnnBeqaenM is nlhoiam. In the dvnial of will aa a cruos 
prr le, — in revolving all ita volitions into the necessary phenomena of the 
clprnnl sabstiiice, — vre ileitrov personality : we have nothing remnining fiirt 
IIk anivmt. Now we maj cafl the oniTcrae God: bnt with eqnal propri<^- 
Ir wo call God lAe laiitrte. This diitinction of peraonalitj, tbi> merging 
of Cod inlo necessary sahsMace and Mtributea. is ntl that we mcnn by 
atheism. The conception ii reaUy the suae, whoEher no name il^i-, paa- 
lAetiM, or alAatm, 

" The Bigamenti of many atheists might be referred to, to illnitrato the 
conncrtion between iieoMsity and atheism, 1 shsU hero refer, however, to 
only ond Individual, remarkable holh for his poetic )^nias and netaphti<i- 
cal acumen. I mmn the late I'ercy Bysglie Shelley. He openly anil un- 
blnshingly professed alheiim. In his Queen Mob wo find this line : ' There 
is no God.' In n note upon this lino, he remarks, — ' This ncgalioa miut 
be nndenlood solely to sffecl a ereatioe Dcil^. The hypothecs of a per- 
TSding spirit, eoOaiial in'lA l!ie unitwrv, remains nnshakcn.' This last hy- 
potheii* ii panUieiSTn. Pantheism is really the netratio* ~' ~ ' — **- 



ii.Tcsiary determination of will br motive with an acnteneH sntl power 
~(-anvly inferior to Collins or Edwards. He makes, indeed, b dinercnt 
■Iiplieation of the doctrine, bnt a perfwrtlj legilimale one. Collins and 
Edwards, and the whole race of nereisiluian theologians, eridenily loil 
under insarmonn table difficulties, while atlumpling to base reliinon nimn 
iliii doctrine, and elfect their esespo only under a fog of snbtillies. But 
Shelley, in daring to be pcifuctly canaiatoni, i* perfectly clear. He fear- 
lessly proceeds from neeessitv to panibdsm. and ihenea to Biheium and the 
dealmcrion of alt mar^ distiDctions. ' We ore taattfal.' he remarks, ■ by 
the dopirins of neceraity, that there is neither cood nor evil in the aniverse, 
oihprwise than as the events to which we apply these epithets have relaiirm 
to our own pecniisr mode of being. Slill leu than with the hypothesis of 
a God. will the docirino of nocessliy accord with the bclief'of a fulnrs 
state of pnnishnlont.'" — Tnppan's /fcVi'in o/" Bi/i(inn/'i, pp. 133. 145. For 
an exposition of Spinoia'l theory, soeJoaffroy's InlraJuctioii loElhkt,ljei:l, 
Viand VII. — Ed. 

27 
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^tant ent.elea de predestination, s'abandon assent bnitale- 
ment i tout, et se precipitassent tnfime voloiitiers, aax 
occiLsinns, la t€te la premiere dans le fos^ d'l^ne ville 
asaiegee pour servir du pont aa reste de I'amiee, Je 
sjais bien qu'oii pourroit peut-Stre dire que cettc opio^ 
ion e&t mal prii« et mal entendue par les Mahometans; 
mais quoi qu'il en soit, que doit on rai son able men t pen- 
ser d'une doctrine i lament Stre maUprise et 

qui pent, soit par en inient, avoir si ^tranges 

suites?" ' 

The scheme of fre< rmt liable to any such oh- 

jection, inasmuch " |uite impossible for the 

most ingenious m 'ert it to any pernicioua 

purpose. Indeed, set is to reconcile with 

the conclusions < those moral feelings 

which are so easent mr own happiness atid 

to the inliTests of sooiciy, tdat they have bi'cn regarded 
by some of the most acute as well as candid partisans 
of necessity as merciful illusions of the imagination, 
by which man is blinded to the melancholy fact of hia 
real condition : " Nereis alienis mobile liffnum .' " 

There is good reason to believe that the practical 
consequences produced by the scheme of necessity at 
the time of the Reformation alarmed the minds of 
some very able men by whom it was at first adopted. 



* Tome VIII. p. 536 ft *v/. " Judge from what has been said whether 
I have not reason to think this doctrine pcmicioas to socicrr. Indeed, 
when [ coniider thai it is principally the Mahomelnns who are infetled 
with iti that it is principallir bv lliem that it is slill fomented and kept up, 
I almost saspeet ic to have I«en tlie inreniion of one of those Asiatic 
despola, of a Mahomel, a Tamerlane, a Bajazcl. or some 0[her scoargc 
of the world, who, in order to glut liis ambition, reqnircil soldiers iicsot- 
ted i)j a belief in predestioniion, and rhercforo ready 10 aluindon ihem- 
gelves bruiatly to everj ihinf;, — to preeipilate themselves headlong, if oe- 
ccssarv, into the trenches of a besieged city to mne as a bridge for the 
rest of the army. Many will say, I am aware, that this doctrine is mil- 
taken and misandcrstood by tlic Mahomclaiis; but, howcTer this may be, 
what opinion can we reasonably entertain of a tenet which is so liable to 
be misapprehended, and is followed, cither llirough mistake or otherwise, 
by such strange conwquences V" 

For a leas unfavorable view of the practical tendency of a belief in ne- 
cessity, see ati article by Sir JuQM Hackinlosb, in tiie Edabiadt Rnitm, 
VoLXXVn.p.I80. — Ed. 
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** The Grermans," says Dr. Burnet, " saw the ill efTects 
of the doctrine of decrees. Luther changed his mind 
about it, and Melancthon wrote openly against it ; and 
^ since that time the whole stream of the Lutheran 
churches has run the other way. But still Calvin and 
Bucer were both for maintaining the doctrine ; only they 
warned the people not to think much about them, since 
they were secrets that men could not penetrate into. 
Hooper and many other good writers did often exhort 
the people from entering into these curiosities ; and a 
caveat to the same purpose was put into the article 
about predestination." * 

'< Concerning the disputants themselves," says Dr. 
Jortin, ^ we may safely affirm, that the defenders of the 
liberty of man, and of the conditional decrees of God, 
have been, beyond all comparison^ the more learned, ju- 
dicious, and moderate men ; and that severity and op- 
pression have appeared most on the other side." f 

Priestley has somewhere very justly remarked, that 
there are some men so happily born that no speculative 
theories are likely to mislead them from their duty; 
and of tlie truth of his observation I sincerely believe 
that his own private life afforded a very striking exam- 
ple. Little stress, therefore, is to be laid on individual 
cases as arguments for or against the practical tenden- 
cy of any philosophical dogma. The case, however, is 
very difierent with respect to observations made on so 
great a scale as those above quoted from Bernier and 
Burnet Let me add, that the practical influence of 
the scheme of necessity ought not to be judged of 
from the lives of its speculative partisans, but from 
those of persons who have been educated from their 
early years in the belief of it In this jpoint of view, 
it might be interesting to trace the history of the im- 
mediate descendants of some of the most zealous ad- 
vocates for necessity. If the principles which they 
have advanced be just, particularly those they have laid 



* Bumd on tkt B^ormaiiim^ Fart IL p. 118. 
t Six Dmertaiknt, Diis. L p. 4. 
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down on the inHuence of education, the moral chsrao 
ters of thi^ir pupib should, or rather must, be exemplaiy 
in no common degree. ^^^ 



I. The Argume .nxwtred.] In reviewing 

the arguments tli advanced on the oppo 

site sidea of this ve hitherto tuken no no- 

tice of those whJ Brians have founded on 

the prescience Oj because J do not think 

them fairly applii l>ject ; inasmuch as they 

draw an inference is altogether placed be- 

yond the reach of oui lai^.n:., againata fact forwhich 
every ni;iii hay the evidence of hb own consciousness. 
Some of the advocates, however, for liberty have ven- 
tured to meet their adversaries even on this ground; in 
particular. Dr. Clarke, in his Demonstration of the Be- 
inff and Allribules of God, and Dr. Reid, in his Essays 
on the Active Powers of Man. Both of these writere 
have attempted to show, with much ingenuity and sub- 
tilty of reasoning, that, even although we should admit 
the prescience of God in the fullest extent in which it 
has ever been ascribed to him, it does not lead to any 
conclusion Jnconsiatent with man's free agency. On 
their speculations on this point I have no commentary 
to offer. 

The argument for necessity, drawn from the Divine 
prescience, is inueh insisted ou both by Collins and Ed- 
wards; more especially by the latter, who, after insist- 
ing at great length on " God's certain foreknowledge 
of the volitions of moral agents," undertakes to show 
that "this /(H-eA;now/ea^''e infers a necessity of volition 
as much as an absolute decree." 

Mr. Belsham, on this aa on other occasions, rises 
above his predecessors in the boldness of his assertions. 
" The principal argument in favor of moral necessity, 
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and the insurmountable objection against the existence 
of philosophical liberty in any degree, or under any re- 
strictions whatever, arises from the prescience of God. 
Liberty and prescience stand in direct hostility to each 
other. A philosopher, to be consistent, must give up 
one or the other." " Upon the whole, the advocates 
for philosophical liberty are reduced to the dilemma, 
either of denying the foreknowledge of God, and thus 
robbing' the DeUy of one of his most glorious atlriimtesj 
or of admitting that Qod is the author of evil, in the 
same sense, and in the same degrees, in which this doc- 
trine is charged upon the necessarians." * 

On this argument I shall make but one remark, that, 
if it be conclusive, it only serves to identify still more 
the creed of the necessitarians with that of Spinoza. 
For if Grod certainly foresees all the future volitions of 
his creatures, he must, for the same reason, foresee all 
his own future volitions ; and if this foreknowledge in- 
fers a necessity of volition in the one case, how is it 
e)ssible to avoid the same inference in the other ? Mr. 
elsham seems to have been not unaware of this infer- 
ence ; but shows no disposition, on account of it, to 
shrink from his principles. ^< It is always to be remem- 
bered that the prescience of an agent necessarily in- 
cludes predestination, though that of a spectator may 
not It is nonsense to say that a being does not mean 
to bring an event to pass which he foresees to be the 
certain and inevitable consequence of his own previ- 
ous voluntary action." f 

I have already mentioned the attempt of Clarke and 
others to show that no valid argument against the 
scheme of free will can be deduced from the prescience 
of God, even supposing that prescienc^to extend to all 
the actions of voluntary beings. On this point I must 
decline offering any opinion of my own, because I con- 
ceive it as placed uur beyond the reach of our faculties. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to observe, that, if it 
could be demonstrated (which, in my opinion, has not 

"* ffaiMnlf, np. S98, aOS. t iSZnwilf, p. 907. 
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yet been done) that the presicience of the volitions of 


moral agents is ii 


ntompatible with the free agency of 
iiference would be, not in favor of the 


man, the logical h 


scheme of necessi 


ty, but that there are some events the 


foreknowledg« of ■ 


w'hicb implies an impossibility. Shall 


v-e venture to aifi 


nn that it exceeds the power of Hud 


to permit such a 


train of contingent events to take 


place, as his own 


• shall not extend to! 


Does not such b 


ract from tUu oinni|>o- 


tence of God, i 


rtion in which it aima 


to exalt his omi 




* The nrenedi »r 


1 prove thnt no lutnrs cmtl 


c&n be ceminljr & 


is conilnKeni, Hid wiihoui M 


"TS%Z& 


tae,j1lt«Um:- 


' known ID any mtcUect with- 



A conciugent (iiture event ia ivilhout eiiilcDce, 

Therefore, a, coniingcnt future event ia a. thing impowible to b« ccrUinlr 

Mr Tappnn 9aj9 : — "I dispnCe both premises. Th&t which is known 
hj aiidemx or proof a mtdiatt knowledK^ ; — that is, we know it through 
nomething which is immcdiale, slandin^ between the bcnlty of knowledge 
and the objeel of knowledge in question. That which is Itnown tnfuilitv- 
b) 19 known icithimt pmtf; and l]u» ia immrdiate knowledge. In this war 
all axinmi or firat tmtha. and ali facta of Iht tmtti, are known. Indeed, 
evidence itself implies immediate knowledge, for the evidence by which 
an; thing is known I'l Usclf immediate knowled)^. To a Buitig. iherefotv, 
whose knowledge tills duration, future and pmit events may be as immcdi- 
alely known aa pre>ent events. Indeed, can we conceive of God olherwiae 
than as immfdiatdi/ knowing all Ihinc9 1 An Infinite and Eternal Intelli- 
gence cannot he iRouf^I of under relalions of lime and apace, or as arriv- 
ing at knowledge through mriita of proof or demonstration. So much for 
the first premise- The second Is eiinally untenable : — ' A coulingent fu- 
ture event ia witliout evidence.' We crant with Eilwarda lliat il is not 
aeir-evidcnt, implying by that iht aiiilrtire arainr/ from 'da mcra'ilii of lU 
naiarf,' as, for example, 2X 2^^4. What is nelf^-Gtident [from being in- 
vitditilely perm'i'fdl does not require any [oiherl evidence or proof, but is 
kunicH immatintda; Atd ■ future contin!:enl event may be self-evident [in 
this aenscj as a (act lying before the Divine mind reaching into fntarity, 
altliough It cannot be self-evident from 'the ncceasily of its nature.'" — 
Jti-einc of Edmnlt, p, 256. 

The liillowjna; remarks on the same subject are from Dr. Coplcalon'* 
laqixify into tA^ Ooctrintg of ?fffrssi/y and Prfdfutinafion^ p. 45, note. " Ed- 
wHnls, in his work on the FVmtom of the Will, dwells much opon the dio- 
tinr-tion between makinp (he event necessary, and proviifl it 10 be necessary. 
■Whether prescience.' he'snys, 'he the thing Ihstmniss Iho event neresaarj 
or no, it niters not (be ease. Infallible foreknowledge may pron (he ne- 
ccsiity of the ereut foreknown, and yet not be (he thinj; thai caiuei the no- 
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n. Sowrce of the General Prevalence of Fatalism 
among Unenlightened Nations,] It is a circumstance 
not a little curious in the history of the human mind, 
that, while men have been in all ages impressed with 
this irresistible conviction of their own free agency, 
they have nevertheless had a proneness, not only to ad- 
mit the prescience of Gk>d in its fullest extent, but to 
suppose that there is a faial and irresistible destiny 
attending every individual. Traces of this opinion 
occur in every country of the world of which we have 
received any account. We meet with it among the 
sages of Greece, and among the ignorant and unenlight- 
ened natives of St. Kilda. The foUovidng Arabian tale, 
which I quote from the late Mr. Harris, will place the 
import of the doctrine I now allude to in a more strik- 
ing light than I could possibly do by any philosophical 
comment. 

^ The Arabians tell us," says this author, ^ that as 
Solomon (whom they supposed a magician from his su- 
perior wisdom) was one day walking with a person in 
JPalestine, his companion said to him with horror, 
' What hideous spectre is that which approaches us ? 
I don't like his visage. Send me, I pray thee, to the 
remotest mountain of India.' Solomon complied, 

ccssitj.' Part IL Sect XII. Bat infallible foreknowled^, while it re- 
mains foreknowledge, provm nothing. When the being which posTCKsei. 
this foreknowledge aecUtres that a thing will come to pass, that declaration 
indeed proves, or is a certain ground of assurance to us, that it will come 
to pass. Even then it does not prove the event to be neeesseay. 

'* If, however, the Question be regarded as merely lo^cal, namely, wheth- 
er the very tcrmfirdbwdedge does not imply a necessity in the tlung fore- 
known, it must be decided bv the established use of words. That such is 
not the received definition o^ the term may, I believe, be with confidence 
asserted ; and the confusion, whenever it does prevriL teems to arise from 
the following cause. We may be unable to c ow S f e how a thing not 
necessary in its nature can be foreknown ; for our foreknowledge is in gen- 
eral limited by that circumstance, and is more or less perfect in proportion 
to the fixed or necessary nature of the things we contemplate, with which 
nature we become acquainted by experience, and are thus able to antici- 
pate a great variety of events ; but to subject the knowledge of God to 
any sucn limitation is surely absurd and unphilosophical, as well as impi- 
ous ; and, therefore, to mix up the idea of God*s foreknowledge with any 
quality in the nature of the things foreknown is even less excusable than 
to be guilty of that confusion when speaking of oanelTea.'* ^ £o. 



and the very moment be was sent ofT tfae spectre m^ 
rived, •■ Solomon,' sai<l the spectre, ' bow came that 
fellow here? I was to have fetched him from the re- 
motent mountain of India.' Solomon answered, ' An- 
gel of Death, Ikou wUlJitul him there.' " ' 

Tht^ general prevaleoce of fatalism among unenlight- 
ened nations is the obvious elfect of tbe insidiousle? 



sons inculcated b^' ' 
chief expedient en 
countries for subje 
impress them wit 
study of augnries, 
gratify that misgi 
mortals anxiously 
drawn by Provide 
stition," says Dr. 
form a regular sy^.^.. 
the socri't!* of futurily is c 
becomes a religious act ; 



~,ou3 instructors. The 

pricsUiood in all rude 

is of the people i^ to 

it 16 possible, by the 

)f judicial astrology, to 

which disposes blind 

der tbe merciful veil 

;y. " Wherever super- 

s so established as to 

.irc of penetrating into 

ted wilh it. Hiviijatioti 

nd priests, as tbe ministers 



of Heaven, pretend to deliver its oracles to man. They 
are the only soothsayers, augurs, and magicians who 
possess the sacred and important art of disclosing what 
is hid from other eyes." f 

III. No Dogma suJficieHl to efface the Consciousness 
of Moral Liberlf/.] Between this creed and that of an 
inevitable fate or destiny the connection is necessary 



' Pkiloiophicai laquiria. Pun Itl. Chap. VII. The rollowinc rcmnrk 
of M. Ancillon a|K>n the diflcrcncc between the Miiliomclan iloctrine of 
destiny, and that wliicli prevailed upon the same subject nmonc tlic nncient 
Greeks, nppears to me just and important " 11 t a une grenile diHerenM 
entrc le ilestin des Orienuux, sorlout depais cjii« Mahomit a fnit. d'uno 
dortrine i^cncraJemeoLlDpanduc nvanl lui, un aniele dc foi ct le I'olrtho- 
isme Grcc. I-e Grec liilte rontre le destin, et lout en succomliant souji w 
force, il fait prauvc deUbcrti-: le Maliomi'tan sc reslgna en nicnsic aiant 
IVvL'nement ; lors m<':ine (ju'il ai^t. i1 ajpt en homme ii c|ui I action nc mr 
viradcricn. Lo premier murmure contra cc pouvolr, ct le lupporto aicc 
impatience; lesccond s'en (olirile pnrcc qu'il dispense de IbcUmIi. Lei 
Grcp* plo^oicnt la foree aveticle ilans le destin ; et la pcnate qui lui nsisie, 
I'tiini le combat, dims I'liomme; cliezles Mnhomctani la fonvni eagle est 
iliin* riininmc : retic furre n'cst cgu'unc force passive, et In pensile est dan* 
le destin." — ffwrc" I'h'liaai-kii^s, Tome I. pp. ISO, ISl. 

t llitlorg a/ Amtiiai. Book IV. 
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and obvions; and hence in every false religion the 
scheme of fatalism may be expected to form, not only 
an essentialjhut the fundamental article. The inconsid- 
erable influence which this theological dogma (a dog- 
ma, too, peculiarly calculated to aftect and even to over- 
whelm the imagination) has always had in stifling the 
sentiment of remorse on the commission of a crime, 
aflbrds a demonstrative proof of the impotence of such 
scholastic refinements, when opposed to the feelings of 
nature, on a question concerning which these feelings 
form the only tribunal to which a legitimate appeal can 
be made. That a criminal, in order to alleviate the 
pang of remorse, may have sometimes sought for relief 
in this doctrine, is far from being improbable ; but no 
man ever acted on this belief in the common concerns 
of human life ; and, indeed, some of its most zealous 
partisans have acknowledged (particularly Lord Kames), 
that, were it to prevail universally as a practical princi- 
ple, the business of the world could not possibly eo on. 
In the ancient Stoical system (as I have already ob- 
served), the doctrine of fatalism and that of man's free 
agency were both admitted as fundamental articles of 
belief. "By fate," says Mrs. Carter, **the Stoics seem 
to have understood a series of events appointed by the 
immutable cx)uncils of Ch>d, or that law of his provi- 
dence by which he governs the world. It is evident 
by their writings that they meant it in no sense which 
interferes with the liberty of human actions." Of the 
truth of this remark the most satisfactory evidence is 
afforded by the very first sentence of the iinchiridion of 
Epictetus, in which it is explicitly stated, that ^ opinion, 
pursuit, desire, and aversion, and, in one word, what- 
ever are our own actions, are in our own power." * 
# 

* That the doctrine of fatalism, however, led some of the Stoics torerj 
impions and alanning consequences, appears fh>m the following words, 
which Locan pnu into the month of Cato. 

** Sammnm Bmte nefiu cirilia hella fktemor. 
Bed qno fata trahunt, virtus secnra seqnetnr. 
Cnmen erit iuperii et meficisBe nocentem." 

Phar. n. 254. 

See, also, Lib. VII. 657. — Copleston, PrtrUct. Aead^ p. 277. 
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Such, too, is the philosophy of Virgil : — 



The doctrine, however, of fatalism, and of an inevi- 
table destiny, must, not be confounded with that of the 
Divine prescience, between which and the freedom of 
hu[nan actions some of our profouudet«t philosophers, 
as I have already ' ' irticularly Clarltc and 

Reid), have labored . there is no incoosis- 

teiipy; while other « lesa eminence have ap- 

preh«-nded that the iity in supposing that 

the Deity may, for :, have cho^n to open 

a source of contin^v luntary actions of his 

creatures, to which csn poadbiy extend. 

Whatever opinioi. opt on this point, the 

conclusions formerly ning man's free agen- 

cy remain unshaken, v^^. uwn rVfie will we know by 
our consciousness; and we can have no evidence for 
any other truth so irresistible as this. On the other 
hand, it u'ould unquestionably be rash and impious in 
us, from the fact of our own free will, to deny that our 
actions may be foreseen by the Deity, or to measure the 
Divine attributes by a standard borrowed from our im- 
perfect faculties. The cxinclusioM of St, Augut^tine on 
this subject is equally pious and philosophical. " Where- 
fore we are nowise reduced to the necessity, either by 
admitting the prescience of God, to deny the freedom 
of the human will, or by admitting the freedom of the 
will to hazard the impious assertion, that the prescience 

• ^Mid., Lib. X. 467. 



"r is virlae's work bv fiimc to slreli-h the span, 
Wiiose scnnty limit bounita llic days of iUBn." 
Phe notions of Virpil, however, on tliis [mint, a» is well observed by 
'viu4. do not seem )o have been quite eonsistont. How are the follow- 
lincs, wtiieh lie applies to Didu, to bu recoui-iled wilh the above pas- 

"Nam fiuia nee fato, meritl nee niortc pcribat; 
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of God does not extend to all future contingencies: 
but, on the contrary, we are disposed to embrace both 
doctrines, and with sincerity to bear testimony to their 
truth, — the one that our faith may he saund^ the other 
that our lives may be goodU^ * 

* The following passage in one of Gray's letters has a soffident connec- 
tion with what is said above to justify me in giving it a place here. In- 
deed, were the connection much slighter and less obWons than it is, little 
apology would be necessary for relieving th^ attention of the reader by 
quoting any thing relating to so important a subject from soch a pen. 

" I am as sorry as you seem to be, that our acquaintance harpea so mnch 
on the subject of materialism when I saw him with you in town, because 
it was plam to which side of the long-debated question he inclined. That 
we are, indeed, mechanical and dependent beings, I need no odier proof 
than my own feelings ; and from the same feelings I learn with equal con- 
viction, that we are not mertly such. That there is a power within which 
struggles against the force and bias of that mechanism, commands its mo- 
tion, and by freauent practice reduces it to that ready obedience we call 
habit; and all tnis in conformity to a preconceived opinion (no matter 
whether right or wrong), — to that least material of all agents, a thought, 
I have known manj in his case, who, while they thought they were con- 
quering an old prejudice, did not perceive that they were under the influ- 
ence of one far more dangerous, — one that furnishes us with a ready 
apology for all our worst actions, and opens to us a full license for doing 
whatever we please ; and yet these very people were not at all the more 
indulgent to other men (as they naturally should have been) ; their indig- 
nation at such as offended them, their desire of revenge on any body that 
hurt them, was nothing mitigated. In short, they wished to be persuaded 
of that opinion for the sake of its convenience, but were not so in their 
hearts ; and they would have been glad (as they ought in common pru- 
dence) that nobody else should think the same, for fear of the mischief 
that might ensue to themselves. His French author I never saw, but have 
read fifty in tiie same strain, and shall read no more. 1 can his wretched 
enough vnthout them.^* — WarkSy by Mason, Letter XXXI. 

I shall avail myself of this note to remark, that, on the subject of free 
will, though Locke has thrown out many important observations, he is on 
the whole more indistinct, undecided, and inconsistent than might have 
been expected from his powerful mind, when directed to so important a 
question. This was probably owing to his own strong feelings in favor of 
roan's moral liberty, combing with the deep impression left on his philo- 
sophical creed by the writings of Hobbcs, and by tho habits of intimacy 
and friendship in which he lived with the acutest and ablest of all neces 
sitarians, Anthony Collins. That Locke conceived himself to be an advo- 
cate for free will appears indisputably from many expressions in his chap- 
ter On Power : and yet in that very chapter he has made various conces- 
sions to his adversaries, in which he seems to yield all that was contended 
for by Hobbes and C!ollins ; and accordingly, he is ranked, with some ap- 
pearance of truth, by Priestley, with those who, while they opposed verbal- 
ly the scheme of necessity, have adopted it substantially, without being 
aware of their mistake. 

[To the moltitttde of works cited or referred to in this chapter may be 



iddod the following: — Crorobio'i Eaaf ait FkilaittqAieal Ifeeeimlg: Bnf9 
PIldaiif.,,hy of Ntcttntg .- Cogan's ElJuoai QutBioiiM, Qaealion IV. ; Sir T. 
C. non:iai's Skrtcitt o/lhePhaoiOfJig 0/ MiraU, Clmp. II.; Bailftj's Et- 
HHi on Ihf PHniiil of TnilA. $v^ E»iay III. 1 GrBgai}''a £au* in }>/«»« 
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Van. I. Sect. I., II. : Dnmiron, PsgdvJome, Lit. I. Seel. II. Chup. HI ; 
Ballaiityne'a JEzanHnatwn d/* fAe i/BmiM Afinrf, ChB}). m. ; 
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BOOK III. 

OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF OUR DUTY. 

The difTerent theories which have been proposed con- 
cerning the nature and essence of virtue have arisen 
chiefly from attempts to trace all the branches of our 
duty to one principle of action ;-* such as a rational 
self-love, benevolence, justice, or a disposition to obey 
the will of Grod. 

In order to avoid those partial views of the subject 
which naturally take their rise from an undue love of 
system, the following inquiries proceed on an arrange- 
ment which has, in all ages, recommended itself to the 
good sense of mankind. This arrangement is founded 
on the different objects to which our duties relate. Ist 
The Deity. 2d. Our Fellow-Creatures. And, 3d. 
Ourselves. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT THE DEITY. 

I. TTie Duty of Religious ConsideraHon.] It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a man capable of reflec- 
tion, who has not, at times, proposed to himself the 
following questions: — Whence am I? and whence 
the innumerable tribes of plants and of animals which 
I see, in constant succession, rising into existence? 
Whence the beautiful fabric of this universe ? and by 
what wise and powerful Being were the principles of 
my constitution so wonderfully adapted to the various 
objects around me ? To whom am I indebted for the 

38 
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distingaished rank which I hoM ia the creation, and 
for the numberless blessings which have fallen U> my 
lot? And what return shall I make for this profusion 
of goodness? The only return I can make is by ac- 
commodating my conduct to the will of my Creator, 
and by fnliilling, as far as ] am able, the purposes of 
my being. 

But how are the — '-i be discovered? The 

analogy of the low ives rne here no infor- 

mation. They, tr , am endowed with va- 

rious instincts an( it their nature, on the 

whole, exhibits as st to mine. They are 

impelled by a blim 'n towards their proper 

objects, and seem law of their nature io 

yielding to ev«ijr Qh excites them to ao 

tion. In my owb e the case is dilTerefit 

Every individual cnrnuc^^ i>jf tiimsclf the ends of his 
pursuit, and chooses the means which he is to employ 
for attaining them. Are all these elections equally 
good? and is there no /aw prescribed to man? 1 feel 
the reverse. I am able to distinguish what is right 
from what is \vrong; what is honorable and becoming 
from what is unworthy and base ; what is laudable and 
meritorious from what is shameful and criminal. Here, 
then, are plain indications of the conduct I ought to 
pursue. There is a law prescribed to man as well as 
to the brute.s. The only difference is, that it depends 
on my own will whether I obey or disobey it. And 
shall I alone counteract the intentions of my Maker, 
by abusing that freedom of choice which he has been 
pleased to bestow on mo, by raising me to the rank of 
a rational and moral being ? 

This is surely the language of jialure ; and which 
could not fail to occur to every man capable of serious 
thought, were not the understanding and the moral 
feelings in some instances miserably perverted by relig- 
ious and political prejudices, and in others by the false 
rehnements of metaphysical theories. How callous must 
be that heart which does not echo back the reflections 
which Milton puts into the mouth of our first parent? 
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" Thou 9011, Biud I, ftii ligbc, 
And thoa, enligliloned wrlh. eo fresh nnd b»t, 
Te bills and di^es, je rirert. woods, anil pTalDi, 
And fe that live and moTe. fitir creitares, lell, 
Tull. if JOB saw. how csmo I thus, how here ; ^ 

Not of mysulf i by MiDD great miiker then. 
In (foodness, ta in power, preeminent ; ^* 

Tell mt! how 1 may know him, how odortL, 
From whom I have, that thoa t move and lire, 
And fee! that I am happier than I know." 

11. The Duty of Pietjf.] If the Deity be poasessed 
of infinite moral excellence, we must feel towards him, 
in an infinite degree, all those affections of love, grati- 
tude, and confidence, which are e.tcited by the imper- 
fect worth we observe among our fellow-creatures. 
Now it is only by conceiving all that Is benevolent and 
amiable in man raised to the highest perfection, that 
we can form some faint notion of the Divine nature. 
To cultivate, therefore, an habitual love and reverence 
of the Supreme Being may be justly considered as the 
first great branch of morality; nor is the virtue of that 
man complete, or even consistent with itself, in wliOHe 
mind those sentiments of piety are wanting. 

Piety seems to be considered by Mr. Smith as found- 
ed in some degree on thotie principles of our nature 
which connect us with our fellow-creatures. The de- 
jection of mind which accompanies a state of complete 
solitude; the disposition we have to impart to others 
our thoughts and feelings ; the desire wc have of other 
intelligent and moral natures to sympathize with our 
own, — all lead us, in the progress of reason and of 
moral perception, to establish gradually a mental inter- 
course with the Invisible Witness and Judge of our 
conduct. An habitual sense of the Divine pre:i<cnL-c 
comes at last to be formed. In every object or event 
that we see, we trace tlie hand of the Almighty, and in 
the suggestions of reason and conscience we listen to 
his inspirations. In this intercourse of the heart with 
God, (an intercourse which enlivens and gladdens the 
most desolate scenes, and which dignifies the duties of 
tlie meanest station,) the snpreme felicity of our na- 
ture ia to be found ; and till it is firmly established, 
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there remairiH a void in every breast which nothing 
eartbly can supply ; — a consideration which proves 
that religion has a foundation in the original principles 
of our constitution, while it atfords ua a presnge of 
that immortal happiness which Providence has destined 
to h^ the reward of virtue.* 
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the happiness and the perfection of his whole creation. 

These considerations not only are addressed to our 
gratitude, but awaken in the mind a sentiment of uni- 
versal benevolence, and make us feel a relation to every 
part of the universe. In doing our duty, we conceive 
ourselves as fellow- workers witii the Deity, and as will- 
ing instruments in his hands for promoting the benev- 
olent purposes of his administration. This is that sub- 
lime sentiment of piety and benevolence which we 
meet with so often in the writings of the ancient Stoics. 
"Shall any one say," observes Antoninus, "'O be- 
loved city of CecropsI ' and wilt not thou say, ' O Ije- 
loved city of God ' ? " 

In this manner it appears that a sense of religion is 
favorable to the practice of virtue in tivo respects ; first, 
by leading us to consider every act of duty as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to God ; and, secondly, as leading 
US to regard ourselves as parts of that universal system 
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of which he is the Author and Gk)vernor. There is 
another respect in which it is calculated to influence 
our conduct very powerfully, as it is addressed to our 
hopes 2JxA fears. In this view religion is a species of 
authoritative law^ enforced by the most awful sanctions, 
and of which it is impossible for us, by any art, to 
elude the penalties. In the case of the lower orders of 
men, who are incapable of abstract speculation, and 
whose moral feelings cannot be supposed to have re- 
ceived much cultivation, it is chiefly this view of re- 
ligion, as addressed to their hopes and fears^ that se- 
cures a faithful discharge of their duties as members of 
society. In vain would the civil magistrate attempt to 
preserve the order of society by annexing the penalty 
of death to heinous offences, if"^ men in general appre- 
hended that there was nothing to be feared beyond the 
grave. And it is of importance to remark, that this ob- 
servation applies with peculiar force to the lower orders, 
who have commonly much less attachment to life than 
their superiors. Of this truth, all wise legislators, both 
ancient and modern, have been aware, and have seen 
the necessity of maintaining a sense of religion among 
their fellow-citizens, as the most powerful of all sup- 
ports to the political order. '* Ut aliqua in vita formido 
improbis esset posita, apud inferose jusmodi queedam 
illi antiqui supplicia impiis constituta esse voluemnt; 
quod videlicet intelligebant his remotis, non esse mor- 
tem ipsam pertimescendam."* They, on the other 



* Cic. CatU. IV. *^ For it was on this aocoant that the ancients invented 
those infernal punishments of the dead, to keep the wicked under some 
awe in this life, who, without them, would have no dread of death it^lf.** 

With these views, it is not surprising that some of the wisest of the 
heathen writen should have expressed themselves so very stron};ly con- 
cerning the guilt incurred by those who, by exposing to ridicule the fabu- 
lous mythology which formed the popular creed among their contempora- 
ries, endangered the auUiority of tnose moral principles which were iden- 
tified with it in the vulgar belief. There is good reason for thinking that 
the secret communicated to the initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries was 
the. unity of God; a truth too sublime to be disclosed at once to the unin- 
formed multitude, as it struck at the root of all those fables which were 
incorporated with their habits of thinking and feeling on the most impor- 
tant subjects. On this supposition we have a satisftictoxy explanation of a 
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hand, who have labored to loosen the bands of aoofet)^ 
have found it necessary to bc^n with perverting or de« 
stroying the natural sentiments of the mind with resjicc* 
to a future retribution. In a|E^8 when the rvligious 
principles of the multitude wwe too firmty riveted to be 
entirely eradicated, tliey Iiavo ijicnlcatcd theological 
dogmas subversive of moml dintiiietinns, as in the cnve 
of the antinomian t™r*pr« ritiring our own pivil wafB. 
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B may raise somewhat like the levelling spirit upon 
atheistical principles, which, in the last age, prevailed 
upon enthusiastic ones, — not to speak of the posai- 
bility that different sorts of people may unite in it apoA 
thc^ contrary principles?" ' 

A prediction by a later writer of genius and discern- 
ment, and one well acquainted with the principles and 
manners of the world, is not unworthy of attention io 
the present times, in which we have seen it very re- 
markably verified in numberless instances. " I shall 
say nothing at present of the lower ranks of mankind. 
Though they have not yet got into the fashion of 



noted pumafc in Horace, lietwcen whii^li and the preceding lines it seoi 
not auj at first (o truce any connection. 

Eft i?t fideli tnlft silenlio 
Merces. Vctabo, qui Cererii »»crtun 
Vulj^rit arcuna^, nwh i^cm 
Sit traliilius, frt^iiemve mecnm 
Solvit p1iB«;luni. 

Oarm. Lib. III. Ode IL 
■ Scrmoa prtocM Ir/ore the House of Lardi, Januarj 30, 1740. 
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• 

laughing at religion, and treating it with sccvn and 
contempt, and I believe are too serious a set of crea- 
tures ever to come into it, yet we are not to imagine 
but that the contempt it is held in by those whose ex- 
amples they are too apt to imitate will in time utterly 
shake their principles, and render them, if not as pro- 
fane, at least as corrupt, as their betters. When this 
event happens, and we begin to feel the effects of it in 
our dealings with them, those who have done the miS' 
chief will find the necessity at last of turning religious 
in their own defence, and ^for want of a better princi- 
ple) to set an example ol piety and good morals for 
their own interest and convenience.** • 

Nor is it merely in restraining men from grosser out- 
rages, that a sense of religion operates as a compulsory 
law. Without a secjret impression (of which it is im- 
possible that the human mind can divest itself), that 
there is at all times an invisible witness of our thoughts, 
it is probable that the virtue of the best men would of- 
ten vield to temptation. Even amidst the darkness of 
the heathen world, Xenophon had recourse to this im- 
pression to account for the inflexible integrity of 800- 
rates, when he sat as one of the judges in the celebrat- 
ed trial of the naval commanders. ^ Having taken,** 
says Xenophon, ^ as was customary, the senatorial oath, 
by which he bound himself to act in all things coniiorm- 
ably to the laws, and arriving in his turn to be presi- 
dent of the assembly of the people, he boldly refused to 
give his suffrage to the iniquitous sentence which con- 
demned the nine captains, being neither intimidated by 
the menaces of the great, nor the furv of the people, 
but steadily preferring the sanctity of an oath to the 
safety of his person. For he was persuaded the gods 
watehed over the affairs of men, in a way altogether 
different from what the vulgar imagined; for while 
these limited their knowledge to some particulars onlv, 
Socrates, on the contrary, extended it to all, firmly 
persuaded that they are everywhere present, and that 

* Storne's iSSrMoiit. 
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every word, every action, nay, even oar most retired dw 
libertitions, were open to tbeir view." ' 

In the la.at plac«, a sense of religion, where it ia sin- 
cere, will necessarily be atleittled with a complete res- 
ignaiion of onr own will to that of the Deity, as it 
teaclies us to regard every event, even the most af- 
flicling, as calculated to promote beneRcent purposes, 
'■'•hend, and to promote, 
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patience under those mialortunes which it is condemned 
to bear in solitude, or under sorrows which prudence 
conceals from the public eye. But to the man who be- 
lieves that every thing is ordered for the best, and that 
his existence and happiness are in the hands of a Being 
who watches over him with the care of a parenti the 
dilficulties and dangers of life only serve to call forth 
the latent powers of the soul, by reminding him of the 
priiie for which he combats, and of that beneficent 
Providence by which the conflict was appointed. 

Safe in the IistkIr of onv dispoBin^ Power, 

Or in the nittal or the mortal hour. 

IV. Religion the First and Chief Branch of Moral 
Duly.^ The view which I have given of religion, as 
forming the first and chief branch of moral duty, and 
as cojitributing in its turn most powerfully to promote 
the practice of every virtue, is equally consonant to the 
spirit of the Sacred Writings, and to the Tuost obvious 
dictates of reason and conscience ; and accordingly it 
is sanctioned by the authority of all those philosophers 



• JUtmor. Lib. I. C»p. I. 
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of antiquity who devoted their talents to the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind. ^' It should never be 
thought," says Plato in one of his Dialogues, ''that 
there is any branch of human virtue of greater impor- 
tance than piety towards the Deity." The chief article 
of the unwritten law mentioned by Socrates is, ^ that 
the gods ought to be worshipped.*' ^ This," he says, 
^ is acknowledged everywhere, and received by all men 
as the first command."* And to the same purpose 
Cicero, in the first book of his Offices^ places in the^rst 
rank of duties those we owe to the immortal gods* 
^ In ipsa communitate sunt gradus offidorum ex qui- 
bus, quid cuique prsBstet, intelligi possit: ut pnmk Diis 
immortalibus ; secunda, patrisB; tertia, parentibus, de- 
inceps gradatim reliquis debeantur." f 

The elevation of mind which some of the most illus- 
trious characters of antiquity derived from their relig- 
ious principles, however imperfect and erroneous, and 
the weight which these principles gave them in their 
public and political capacity, are remarked by many 
ancient writers ; and such, I apprehend, will always be 
found to be the case when the personal importance of 
the individual rests on the basis of public opinion. 
" But he," says Plutarch, " who was most conversant 
with Pericles, and most contributed to give him a grand- 
eur of mind, and to make his high spirit for governing 
the popular assemblies more weighty and authorita- 
tive, — in a word, who exalted his ideas, and raised, 
at the same time, the dignity of his demeanour, — the 
person who did this was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, 
whom the people of that age reverenced as the first 
who made mind or intellect (in opposition to chance) a 
principle in the formation and government of the uni- 
verse." J 



• Xen. Memor. Lib. IV. Cap. IV. 

t Lib. I. Cap. uU. ** In society itself onr duties are of diiflBrent degrees, 
in which the proper order of preference is - readily understood : — first of 
all, our duties to the immortal go<l8 ; secondly, to onr country ; thirdly, 
to our parents, and, after them, to other men in their several gradations.* 

I lit. Peric 
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The extraordinary respect which the Romans, daring 
their period of greatest glory, entertained for reiigioii, 

f false as their own system was in its mythological 
ouiidations, and erroneous in many of its practical 
tendencies,) haa been often taken notice of as otie of 
the principal sources of their private and public virtues. 
" The Bpaniarda," s«y» Cicero, " exceed us in numbers; 
the (inuls in the glory of war ; bat we surpass all na- 
tions in that wisdo we have learned that 
all ttiings are govern »;ted by tiie immortal 
gods." • 

In the latter peri history, this reverence 

for religion, togetht ht-r virtues which gave 

thoin the empire of /as in a great measure 

lost; and we cont heir oralurs and hi»to- 

riann drawing a m itrast- between the de- 

generacy of their m hose of their ancestors. 

In the account whicn ijivy nas given of the consulate 
of Q. Cineinnatus, he mentions an attempt which the 
tribunes made to persuade the people that they were 
not bound by their military oath to follow the consul 
to the field, because they had taken that oath when he 
was a private man. But, however agreeable this doc- 
trine might be to their inclinations, and however strong- 
ly recommended to them by the sanction of their own 
popular magistrates, we find that their reverence for 
the religion of an oath led them to treat the doctrine 
as nothing better than a cavil. Livy's reflection on this 
occasion is remarkable. " Nondum ha;c, <]\im nunc tenet 
seculura, negligontia Deumvenerat: nee interpretando 
sibi quisque jusjurandum leges aptas faciebat, sed suos 
potiuB mores ad ea accommodabat." ^ 



" Bui thnl disrcKnnJ of the gods, which prevail? in 
lh« present nge, liait not then taken place ; nor did evpiy one, by his own 
interprL'tations, aceoniniodale oalha and the laws to hia particular views, 
but nUhcr adapted his practice to them." 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE DUTIES WHICH RESPECT QUE FELLOW- 
CREATURES. 

Under this title it is not proposed to give a complete 
ennmeration of our social duties, but only to point out 
some of the most important, chiefly with a view to 
show the imperfections of those systems of morals 
which attempt to resolve the whole of virtue into one 
particular principle. Among these, that which resolves 
virtue into benevolence is undoubtedly the most amia- 
ble ; but even this system will appear, from the follow- 
ing remarks, not only to be inconsistent with truth, but 
to lead to dangerous consequences. 

Section L 
OF benevolence. 

I. Hutcheson resolves all Virtue into Benevolence,] 
Benevolence is so important a branch of virtue, that it 
has been supposed by some moralists to constitute the 
whole of it According to these writers, good-will to 
mankind is the only immediate object of moral appro- 
bation ; and the obligation of all our other moral duties 
arises entirely, from their apprehended tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of society. 

Among the most eminent partisans of this system 
in modern times, Mr. Smith mentions particularly Dr. 
Ralph Cudworth, Dr. Henry More, and Mr. John Smith 
of Cambridge; "but of all its patrons," he observes, 
** ancient or modem. Dr. Francis Hutcheson was un- 
doubtedly beyond all comparison the most acute, the 
most distinct, the most philosophical, and, what is of 
the greatest consequence of all, the soberest and most 
judicious." • 

* Tk&airy ofMoni Sentima^ Ftet VII. Sect. II. Chap. m. 
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III favor of this system, Mr. Smith acknowledges that 
ihcre are many appearances in human nature which at 
first i<ight seem Btrongiy to eupport it ; and of some of 
these appearances Dr. Hutcheson avails himself with 
much acutcnesa and plausibility. First, whenever, in 
any action supposed to proceed from benevolent affco- 
tions, some other motive is discovered, our aeiute of the 
merit of this action '» '"«» nn far diminished aa this 
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right of resistance, the sole point in controversy among 
men of sense was, whether universal submission would 
probably be attended with greater evils than temporary 
• insurrection when privileges ■were invaded. "Whether 
what, upon the whole, tended most to the happiness of 
mankind was not also morally good, was never once 
made a question. 

Since benevolence, therefore, was the only motive 
which could bestow upon any action the character of 
virtue, the greater the benevolence which was evidenced 
by any action, the greater the praise which must be- 
long to it 

In directing all our actions to promote the greatest 
possible good, — in submitting all inferior affections to 
the desire of the general happiness of mankind, — in 
regarding one's self as but one of the many, whose 
prosperity was to be pursued no further than it was 
consistent with, or conducive to, that of the whole, — 
consisted the perfection of virtue. 

Dr. Hutcheson held, further, that self-love was a prin- 
ciple which could never be viri:uous in any degree or 
in any direction. This maxim he carried so far as 
to assert, that even a regard to the pleasure of self- 
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approbation, to the comfortable applanses of our own 
consciences, diminishes the merit of a benevolent ac- 
tion. " In the common judgments of mankind, how- 
ever," says Mr. 8mith, " this regard to the approbation 
of our own minds is so far from being considered as 
what can in any res{/bct diminish the virtue of any ac- 
tion, that it is rather looked upon as the sole motive 
which deserves the appellation of virtuous." 

Of the truth and correctness of these principles Dr. 
Hutcheson was so fully convinced, that, in conformity 
to them, he has offered some algebraical formulas for 
computing mathematically the morality of actions. Of 
this very extraordinary attempt, the following axioms, 
which he premises to his formulas, may serve as a 
sufficient specimen. 

1. The moral importance of any agent, or the quan- 
tity of public good produced by him, is in a compound 
ratio of his benevolence and abilities, />r M (moment of 
good) = B X A. 

2. In like manner, the moment of private good or 
interest produced by any person to himself is in a 
compound ratio of his self-love and ability, or 1=8 
X A. 

3. When, in comparing the virtue of two agents, the 
abilities are equal, the moment of public good pro- 
duced by them in like circumstances is as the benevo- 
lence, or M = B X 1. 

4. When benevolence in two agents is equal, and 
other circumstances alike, the moment of public good 
is as the abilities, or M= A X 1* 

5. The virtue, then, of agents, or their benevolence, 
is always directly as the moment of good produced in 
like circumstances, and inversely as their abilities, or 
B = 5.* 

II. Objections to this Theory.] As Dr. Hutcheson's 
example in the use of these formulas has not been fol- 

* Hatcheson*8 TngHhy into the Origimd (four Ideoi o/Bemtg and Vutm, 
Treodse II. Sect III. 

29 
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loMpd by any of his successors, it ia unnecessary tt> 
employ any argurnents to expose the absurdity of 
this nnsaccessM innovation in the usual lan^ngc 
of ethics.' It 13 of more consequence to direct our 
attention to the substance of the doctrine which it 
was the great object of the ingenious author to es- 
tablish. 
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obligations of gratitude, of veracity, and of justice.f 
Unless we admit these duties to be immediately obliga- 
tory, we must admit the maxim, that a good end may 
sanctify any means necessary for its attainment; or, 
in other words, that it would be lawful for ua to dis- 
pense with the obligations of veracity and justice when- 
ever, by doing so, we had a prospect of promoting any 
of the essential interests of society. 

With respect to this maxim, 1 would only ask. Is it 
probable, a priori, that the wise and beneficent Author 
of the universe should have left the conduct of such a 
fallible and short-sighted creature as man to be regu- 
lated by no other principle than the private opinion of 
each individual with respect to the expediency of his 
actions ? Or, in other words, by the conjectures which 
the individual might form on the good or evil resulting, 
on the whole, from an endless train of future contin- 



* Dr. Hulcheion'9 attempt to introdare the tangna{!:e of mithematics 
to morals gnvc oocnflion to n vntaablc Eumi/ on Qnantihi, hv the lale l>r. 
eid. This «9snv mnv be found in the i'kitosojJiirtJ Tramadiont of tha 
oral Society of Ixinciiin for the venr 1748. [It i» rejirinted in Sir W. 
amtllon'a edition of Dr. Rcid'a Works.l 
t See Butler's Emag on tin Nature of VirUK, at the end of his Analogy. 
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gencies ? Were this the case, the opinions of mankind 
concerning the rules of morality would be as various 
as their judgments concerning the probable issue of the 
most doubtful and difficult determination in politics. 
Numberless cases might be fancied, in which a person 
would not only cluim merit to himself, but actually pos- 
sess it, in consequence of actions which are generally 
regarded with indignation and abhorrence. Even men 
of the soundest judgment and most penetrating sagaci- 
ty might frequently be led to the perpetration of enor- 
mities, if they had no other standard of right and 
wrong but what they derived from their own uncertain 
anticipations of futurity. And when we consider how 
small the number of such men is, in comparison with 
those whose understandings are perverted by the prej- 
udices of education, and by their own selfish passions, 
it is easy to see what a scene of anarchy the world 
would become. Surely, if the Deity intended the hap- 
piness of his creatures, he would not build the order 
}I may say the existence) of society on so precarious a 
oundation. And here it deserves particularly to be 
mentioned, that one of the arguments commonly pro- 
duced in support of the scheme is drawn from the 
benevolence of God. Benevolence, we are told, in- 
duced the Deity to call the universe into existence, and 
benevolence is the great law of his government; and 
as virtue in man must consist in conformity to the will 
of God, in imitating his moral perfections to the utmost 
of our power, it is concluded that virtue and benevo- 
lence are the same. But the premises here lead to a 
conclusion directly opposite ; for if the happiness of 
mankind be the great end for which they are brought 
into being, it is presumable that the rules of their con- 
duct are of such a nature as to be obvious to the 
capacities of all men of sincere and well-disposed 
minds. Accordingly, we find, (and the fact is in a 
peculiar degree worthy of attention,) that, while the 
theory of ethics involves some of the most abstruse 
(]uestions which have ever employed the human facul- 
ties, the moral judgments and moral feelings of the 
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mo!it distant ages and nation!!, with respect to all 
the most essential duties of Ufa, are ono and the 
same* 

Tlie reason a blenesB of the foregoing conclusion will 
be much confirmed, if we consider how much the hap- 
piness of mankind is often left to depend on the wilt 
of one or of a few individuals. The best n 
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of "the Inquisition, ana wrncn, m our own nqc, has fur- 
ni^ihed a pretence for outrages against all the principlea 
of justice and all the feelings of humanity.f 

It may perhaps be urged, that the principle of be- 
nevolence, or a regard to utility, would lead to an i»- 
variable adherence to the rules of veracity, gratitude, 
and justice, because in this way more good is produced 
on the whole than could be obtained by any occasional 
deviations from tlicm ; that it is this idea of utility 
which first leads u.i to approve of these virtues; and 
that afterwards habit, or the association of ideas, 
makes us observe their rules without thinking of con- 
sequences. But is not this to adopt that mode of rea- 
soning which Hutcheson censures so severely in the 
selfi^di philosophers? According to them, we labor to 
promote the public prosperity, because we believe our 
own to be intimately connected with it. They ac- 
knowledge, at the same time, that we often make a 



* "Si quid rectissimum ail qu-iji 
cspcciiat, obicurum." — Cic. E/j. u. 

T Sto the remi 

of .\ronil FhHn.v.1.,., ^ 

(Thvvare rtpliodto by W. 
Tltn'ry o/UoraU, Clinp- 11.] 



pcrsuicuum est. Si uoid maximi 

^... ^, .1.. IV. 2. 

Valev's Sfticmc of morali in Oishomc'a Pritidpla 

— iln'sc ari-um*riu are unite] wlrh great force. 

uinowriylit, in his Vii^icatian of Dr. i'aUift 
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real sacrifice of private to public advantage, and that 
we often exert ourselves in the public service without 
once thinking of our own interest But all this they 
explain by habits and associations, which operate in 
this case as they do in the case of the miser, who, 
although his attachment to money was originally 
founded on the consideration of its uses, yet contin- 
ues to accumulate wealth without once thinking of 
the ends to which it is subservient, and indeed long 
after he is able to enjoy those comforts which it can 
purchase. 

Now, as I have said, the fallaciousness of this mode 
of reasoning has been pointed out by Dr. Hutcheson 
with great clearness and force ; and the arguments he 
employs against it may with great justice be turned 
against himself. In general, the saiest rule we can 
follow in our inquiries concerning the principles of 
human conduct is to acquiesce, in the first instance, 
in the plain and obvious appearance of facts ; and if 
these conclusions arc inaccurate, to correct them grad- 
ually, in proportion as a more attentive examination 
of our subject discovers to us the prejudices which 
education and accidental associations have blended 
with the truth. It is at least a presumption in favor 
of any system concerning the mind, that it falls in with 
the natural apprehensions of mankind in all countries 
and ages; — and I believe it will commonly be found 
that these are the systems which, in the progress of 
human reason, are justified by the most profound and 
enlightened philosophy. I state this observation with 
the greater confidence, as it coincides with the follow- 
ing admirable remark of Mr. Hume, — an author who 
had certainly no interest in inculcatiiig such a doctrine, 
as he seems to have paid very little attention to it in 
the course of hb own speculations. 

^^ The case is not the same in moral philosophy as in 
physics. Many an hypothesis in nature, contrary to 
first appearances, has been found, on more accurate 
scrutiny, solid and satisfactory. Instances of this kind 
are so frequent, that a judicious as well as witty plii- 

29 • 
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losopher" has vpntureH to affirm, if there be nmre thsn 
one way in which a phenomenon may be produced, 
that there is a general presumption for its nri^ing frum 
the causes which are the least obvious and famiiJur. 
But the presumption always Hfs on the other side rn 
all inquiries concerning the origin of onr passions, and 
of the internal operations of the human tnind. The 
simplest and mor' ' ' se which can there bo 

assigned for any i probably the Inie owe. 

When a philosop ilication of his syslem, 

is obliged to hav ome very intricate and 

refined rcHection ?e them essential to the 

production of an lotioii, we have reason 

to be extremely c gainst so fatladoua an 

hypothesis. T*" not aaaceptible of any 

impression fror of reason or imagina- 

tion; and it is aiwa; .1. ihat a vigorous exertion 

of thi' latter faeulty necessarily, from the limited ca- 
pacity of the human mind, destroys all activity in the 
former. Our predominant motive or interest is indeed 
frequently concealed from ourselves When it is mingled 
and confounded with other motives, which the mind, 
from vanity and self-conceit, is desirous of supposing 
more prevalent; but there is no instance that a con- 
cealment of this nature has ever arisen from the ab- 
struscncss and intricacy of the motive. A man that 
has lost a friend and patron may flatter himself that 
all his grief arises from generous sentiments, without 
any mixture of narrow or interested considerations; 
but a man that grieves for a valuable friend who needed 
his patronage and protection, how can we suppose that 
his passionate tenderness arises from some metaphysi- 
cal regards to a self-interest which has no foundation 
in reality ? We may as well imagine that minute 
wheels and springs, like those of a watch, give motion 
to a wagon, as account for the origin of passion from 
such abstruse reflections." f 
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III. T%e same Objections applicable ft> the Doctrine of 
Utility^ as held by Humej Oodwin^ and Paley.] The re- 
marks which I have now made with respect to Dr. 
Hutcheson's philosophy are applicable, with some slight 
alterations, to a considerable variety of moral systems 
which have been offered to the world under very differ- 
ent forms, but which agree with him and with each oth- 
er in deriving the practical rules of virtuous conduct 
from considerations of utility. All of these systems 
are but modifications of the old doctrine which resolves 
the whole of virtue into benevolence. 

This theory of utility (which is of a very ancient 
date, and which in modem times has derived much ce- 
lebrity from the genius of Mr. Hume) has been revived 
more recently by Mr. Gh>dwin, and by the late Dr. Pa- 
ley. Widely as these two writers differ in the source 
whence they derive their rule of conduct, and the sanC' 
tions by which they enforce its observance, they are per- 
fectly agreed about its paramount authority over every 
. other principle of action. " Whatever is expedient.}^ 
says Dr. Paley, " is right. It is the utility of any mor- 
al rule alone which constitutes the obligation of it" * 
'^ But then it must be expedient on the whoUy at the 
long run, in all its effects, collateral and remote, as well 
as those which are immediate and direct, as it is obvi- 
ous that, in computing consequences, it makes no dif- 
ference in what way or at what distance they ensue." f 

* Principles of Moral and Political PkHotop^, Book II. Chap. VI. 
t Ibid. Chap. VIII. In another part of this work, Book VI. Chi^ 
XII., Dr. Paiejr ezplidtlj asserts that eoery moral rule is liable to be sa- 

f>crscded in particniar cases on the gronnd of expediency. " Moral Phi- 
osophy cannot pronounce that anj rale of morality is so ri|^d as to bend 
to no exceptions ; nor, on the other hand, can she comprise these excep- 
tions within any preWoos description. She confesses that the obli^^tion 
of every law depends apon its ultimate utility ; that, this utility havinj^ a 
finite and determinate ralue, situations may he feigned, and consequently 
ni;iy possibly arise, in which the general tendency is outweighed by the 
eno'rmity of the particular mischief^'* In such an event, ultimate utility 
woald render it as much an act of duty to break the rule as it is on other 
occasions to observe it. 

[Some have contended that Paley's criferum of right is not liable to the 
same objections with that of other selfish systems, because he does not 
make it tnm on a calculation of the probable consequences of tlie partieth 
lar action in hand, but on what is called " the doctrine of general conse- 
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Mr. Godwin bM nowhere expressed himself i 
fuiidumcDtal question of practical cttiictt ia tvrms more 
dodded and unquuJilied. 

Of this theory of utility, so etrongly rccoDUaoaded 
to E>ome by the powerful talents of lluino, and tvut^rrs 
by the well-merited popularity of I'lUev, the mont s»tis' 
factory of all refutationa iti to be found in the work of 
Mr, Godwin. It ia nnneeessarv to inquire how far the 
practical lessons he . 1 are logically iuferred 

from his fundament for although I appre- 



n ramj he mdnatcd," 
' ' a (art of ac- 



re gmeraHf oa^ji, Book II. Chap. VUL 

lis Oaleridge, Esuiy XI., rvplk*: — 

" Here. M In dl « rault oiqiendi on iluu frndir 



£nt ID (his Oaleridg 



of th<^ iout in tba dc it vary (rom eich otbur. WM 

wliich is iuntr m(HI rtatagfa or diiadTHnUps itC 

edni'Htion.nnlurnl tiiinii, . 'Mgc, — the fiirullj, I inc«n, 

vl i-i^anl importixni'f to (ill men. uu^jhl U> be i^utiJcJ. if puuililv, m tluU 
pan of oar nalun; which in all mpn may and ought lo be tlic lamc : in [lie 

S. " This iTiivrion raiifounds morality with luw ; and when tha author 
(ti<it<:, thai in all pruhahility ihc Diviiiv Justice will be rcguUled in the 
finul iii'lcmenl by a similar rule, he drawa away Ihc atleniion from ihe 
iFiVJ. ihnt ii, frnm the inward motiveii and impuliM wliich conaliiule Ihc rs- 
■cnc-e of laoralil^. to the oiitwiinl art, and thus chancres ilic virtue command- 
ed hy ihc (iO*|h;I inlo Ihe mere legiiliiy whirh was to be enlivened by il- 
Onc of the most |iervna<ive, if nut one of the ftronue^l, ar>;ninrnls Tor a 
future state re^ts on ihe belief, ihiu, allliOD^jh by llic nei-essily of (hiiics our 
ontwari and tvmtionil wcirore mutt lie rc;;a1auiil hy our oulwunl aitiunt, 
which alone can Ite ihe nbji'ctH and t;ui>lc.4 of humuii law. there mu<i yet 
neciU come ajitstcranil more aii|iru|irinle sctltcnce hereafter, in which our 
inleuliaHt will he coDsiiU'ruil, and unr lia|>|iinius and misery ninile to accord 
witli ihe grounds of our ai-lions. Uur feltow-crcalurcs van only jud^ 
what we art by what we do ; hut in the eye of our Maker what we do is 
of no worth, exccpl as U flows from what we arr." 

3. " The nileriun is also nu;nitory. The individual is to imagine whal 
the (n^ncml Vonscc|uence9 toinfil be. all other Ihinipi remainiof; the Mmc, if 
all men were to net a:< he is about to acL I ivarcelv need remind the nail- 
er wlial a souri'O of i<eir-deIn«ioii and sophlTilr}' is here o[>encd lo a luiml 
In a stale of ieni[>iation. Will it not sav to itself, ■ I know that nil men 
will Hurartsn; and tJie immediate Rood eonscqucnecs, which 1 shall ob- 
Iiun, ore mi/, white ilie hail eotiiX'qnenccs are imai^imry and ImprolinldE' I 
When the fonndntioiu of morality have onre been laid In the oatwonl coll' 
sdineni-es, it will be in vain lo n^'all lo the mind what the consequeiiroi 
would Ik were all men lo reason in ihc wmc way ; for the very exru<P of 
lliis mind lo itself is, ihat neither its action nor its rcnsuiuii|> 'is likely to 
Ijive any coniequcnecs al all, its immediate object excepted." 
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hend much might be objected to these, ^en on his own ' 
hypothesis, yet if such be the conclusions to which, in 
the judgment of so acute a reasoner, it appeared to 
lead with demonstrative evidence, nothing further is 
requisite to illustrate the practical tendency of a sys- 
tem which, absolving men trom the obligations imposed 
on them with so commanding an authority by the mor- 
al constitution of human nature, abandons every indi- 
vidual to the guidance of his own narrow views con* 
cerning the complicated interests of political society. 

4. " Bnt suppose the mind in its sanest state. How can it possibly form 
a notion of the natnro of an action considered as indefinitely multiplied, 
unless it has previously a distinct notion of the nature of the siuj^e action 
itself which is the multiplicand ? If I conceive a crown multiplied a hun- 
dredfold, the simple crown enables me to understand what a hundred 
crowns are ; but how can the notion hundred teach me what a crown is 1 " 

5. ** 1 confess mvself unable to divine any possible nse,'or even meaning, 
in this doctrine of general consequences, umess it be that in all our ac- 
tions we are bound to consider die effect of our example, and to guard as 
much as possible against the hasard of their being misunderstood. I will 
not slaughter a lamb, or drown a litter of kittens, in the presence of my 
child of four years old, because the child cannot understand my action, 
but will understand that his fiither has inflicted pain, and taken away life 
ftt>m beings that had never offended him. All tnis is true, and no man in 
his senses ever thought otherwise. But methinks it is strange to state 
that as a criterion of morality which is no'more than an accessory aggra- 
vation of an acdon bad in its own nature, or a ground of caution as to the 
mode and time in which we are to do or susjwnd what is in itself good 
and innocent.** 

6. ** The duty of setting a good example is no doubt a most important 
duty ; but the example is sood or bad, necessanr or unnecessarv, accord- 
ing as the action may be which has a chance of being imitated. I once 
knew a small, but (in outward circumstances at least) respectable congre- 
gation, four fifths of whom professed that they went to church entiVf/y for 
the example*s sake *, in other words, to cheat each other and act a common 
lie ! These rational Christians had not considered that example may tn- 
crmse the good or evil of an action, but can never amtlUute either.** 

7. '*To the objection, that the doctrine of general consequences was 
stated as the criterion of the action, not of the agent, I might answer, that 
the author himself had in some measure Justified me in not noticing this 
distinction, by holding forth the probability, that the Supreme Judge will 
proceed bv the same rule. The agent mav then safbly be included in the 
action, if both here and hereafter the action only and its general conse- 
ooences will be attended to. But my main ground of justification is, that 
the distinction itself is merely logical, — not real and vital. The character 
of the agent is determined by his view of the action ; and that svstem of 
morality is alone true and suited to human nature, which unites tne inten- 
tion and the motiTe> tha warmth and the light, in one and the same act of 
mind.**] 
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Among the pnctical eonaequcncea which Dr. Pal^ 
deduces from th« same principle, there are »omo whivh 
to my mind are not lesa revoltiug than Uiose of Mr. 
Godwin. Such, for example, ii; the argiiraertt by 
which he controverts the received maxim of criminal 
jurispradeiicG, that it is belter for ten f^uiUg persons to 
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Noie D. 

[For some on^ontit of ihe writings and influence of Godwia, Ke tbs 
thirtT-sijilh Lecture of Professor Smvlh, On Ihi French RrBoluiion, He be- 
eins his notice bv oljserving, with relurencc to the time of the first Freddi 
Hcvolmion, — "1 would wish lo afford von some ^nvnil notion of tba 
■ort of mcntnl intoxication which tlicn prevailed aiQun)- those who slionld 
have been the guides and in:<truetors of mankind. And looking round for 
this purpose, 1 shall seleet from the rest, as a memorable specimen of the 
whole, the once colcbmMd work of Mr. Godwin. The ipfluetMi; of the 
work I can myself remember. In any ordinary slate of the world, it most 
have fallen lifetess Irom the press : hii^hlv mclaphysicsl, continually mo- 
ning into iKneml abslrartions, into disqnisitiona never ending, ilill beuin- 
niiij;, nothing was ever less lilted to attract n reader than the repalaivc 
Iwiuiry tonivrning Political Jiislkr ,- and if the statu had not been out of 
joint, most assuredly scarce a reader would have been found. Some yem 
after, wlien the success of the n'ork had been eslikblished. Mr. Burke was 
a.-'ked wlielher he had seen it. ' Why, yes, I have seen it,' was the answer, 
'and n miKhly ntupid-looking book it is.' No two words could hatter have 
deacrilMHl it. The late excellent Sir Samuel Komilly, who had then leisure 
to ix'ad every thinjc.told a friend who had never heard of it. that there had 

{isl upjKtared a book by far the most absurd that had ever eomc within 
is know]ed(te ; tliis was tbe work of Godwin. Mrs. Barbnnld, idso. who 
fit Icntnh by the progress of its doctrines was compelled to look at il. de- 
clared that what was good in the book wai ehietti^ taken froni Hume ; that 



premium. Mr. Godwinhod his admirers, had his school; there were God- 
winians in tho'ie days, as well as Whigs and Tories, more particularly in 
the Inns of Court, and among the young lawyers ; and this borrower of 
sense and retailer of nonsense, this dreamer of dreams and seer of visions, 
was suddenly tmnsTormcd from a Dissenting clergyman, dis.-iatislicd widi 
his profession, and unknowing and unknown, into a person pointed at, as 
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That the practice of veracity and jiyftice, and of all 
our other duties, is useful to mankind, is acknowledged 



he walked in the metropolis of England, as a disturber of empires and a re- 
former of the world." 

According to Mr. Godwin, ererj thins is to be referred tojuttiee. Gen- 
eral utilit;^ is the criterion of justice, and one of his extravagances consists 
in maintaining that all prirate aflbctions and personal obligations are to bo 
sacriOced to it. Professor Smyth goes on : — 

^* * But justice,' says Mr. Godwin, ' is no respecter of persons* ; — very 
well. The illustrious Bishop of Cambray, for instance, was of more worth 
than his ralet, and there are few of ns, says Mr. Godwin, that would hesi- 
tate to pronounce, if the Bishop's palace were in flames, which of the two 
sliould be preserved. But agam : — 

"■ ' Suppose I had been myself the valet,' says Mr. Godwin ; ' I ought 
to have chosen to die, rather than Fteelon should have died. To have 
done otherwise would have been a breach of justice.' Somewhat alarm- 
ing this, but let it pass; — very well. Again: — * Suppose,' says Mr. 
Godwin, *■ the valet had been my brother, or my father, or my benefactor ; — 
this would not alter the truth of the proposition : the ufe of F6nelon 
would still be more valuable than that of the valet; and justice, pure, una- 
dulterated justice, would still have preferred that which was most valua- 
ble ; justice would have taught me to save the life of F^nelon at the ex- 
pense of the other. What magic is there in the pronoun my to overturn 
the decision of impartial truth ? My brother, or mv father, may be a fool 
or a profli^te, malicious, Ijring, or oishonest If they be, of what conse- 
quence is It that they are mine t ' 

" This, then, was the result that was wanted, — filial duty at an end. 
The poor father was to see his son helping another person out of the 
flames, and be left himself to perish ; — all upon the principle of justice, 
the foundation of all morality. Mathematicians, when their reasonings 
conduct them to some unnatural position, — Umt the greater is equal to 
the less, or the less to the greater, — immediately stop short, produce their 
phrase mod at absurdum^ and think it hi^ time to h&pn again " 

The logic by which Godwin reasons away the obligation that exists be- 
tween parent and child reminds Professor Smyth of the following passage 
in Tristram Shandy : — 

'* In that most entertaining performance, the lawyers are supposed dis- 
rujisin^; a law question before Yorick and my Uncle Toby. *■ In the rei;;n 
of FMward VI-,' says one of them, * in the famous case, commonly known 
by the name of the Duke of Sufiblk's case, as it was a great cause, and 
iiiuoh depending upon its issue, and as many causes of great property 
were likely to be decided in times to come by the precedent to be then 
made, the most learned, as well in the laws of'^ this realm as in the (rfvil 
law, were consulted together ; and not only the temporal lawyers, but the 
church lawyers, the jurisconsnlti, the jurisprudentes, the civilians, the ad- 
vocates, the commissaries, the judses of the consistory and prerogative 
courts of Canterbury and York, with the Master of the Faculties, were all 
unanimously of opinion, that the mother, the Duchess of Snflfolk, was not 
of kin to her chila.' 

" ' And what said the Duchess of Suffolk to it ? ' said mv Uncle Toby. 
This was an unexpected question, it seems ; and as nothing could be 
made of it, the lawyers voted the order of the day, and went on with 
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by moraliste o{^l descriptioiiB ; and there ie good rea- 
son for believing, that, if a persou saw aU the coaee- 
quencea of his actions, ho would perceive that an ad- 
herence to their rules is useful and advautageoas on 
the whole, even in those cases in which his limited 
views incline him to thiak otherwise. The same ob- 
eervation may be applied to self-inierest, that the most 
cfTectua] way of oromotine it is to observe religiously 
the obligations id these are both very 

striking instancL. af design which is con- 

spicuous alike in d natural world. This 

makes it an ea philosopher to give a 

plausible expiai duties from one prin- 

ciple, because tl. Ky of all of them is to 

determine us to : of life. That benevo- 

lence may be the of action in the Deity 

is possible (althc affirm that Uif to wk 

go beyond our deprti; ; out tne case is obviously very 
different with mankind. If the hypothesis be jnat with 
respect to the Deity, we must suppose that he enjoined 
the duties of veracity and justice, not on account of 
their intrinsic rectitude, but of their utility. But still, 
with respect to man they are indispensable laws, for he 
has an immediate perception of their rectitude. And 
indeed, if he had not, but were left to deduce theii 
rectitude from the consequences which they have a 
tendency to produce, we may venture to a!mrin that 
there would not be enough of virtue left in the world 
to hold society together. 

It is remarked by Mr. Smith, in a passage which 

th«ir law ailment: Ihu, when thev had finished it, loft the Dacheu, H 
btfore, not 0? kin to her own thild. ' 

" ' I«i the learned say what the; will, there mnat cerUinlf,' qnolh mj 
Unrle Tohy, ' be eome manner of consunguiiiily between the Ducben it 
Suffolk and her aon.' 
" ' The vulgar ue of (be Bamc opinion to this hour,' quoth Torick " 
There is a remarkable ooineidctice in sotne of the dcfiuitiQns and specn- 
IntionB of Edwards and (he HoiJiinsisn divines in thii countrj^, and those of 
Godwin. For references, see Elj's Contrasl baicren CBluinam and Hop- 
kinsianism. Chap. XI. See likewise Bobert Hall's celebrated sermon. 
Modem Infidditg aaaidtnd mith rapect to iu Infiaanx on Sbctety ; and Dr. 
Parr's Sptiid Senmn, especially tb« Note*. — Ed.] 
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cannot be too frequently recalled to tbi reader's atten- 
tion, that '' although, in accounting for the operations 
of bodies, we never fail to distinguish the efficient from 
the final cause, in accounting for those of the mind we 
are yery apt to confound these two different things with 
one another. When by natural principles we are led to 
advance those ends which a refined and enlightened 
reason would recommend to us, we are very apt to im- 
pute to that reason, as to their efficient cause, the sen- 
timents and actions by which we advance those ends, 
and to imagine that to be the wisdom of man which 
in reality is the wisdom of God. Upon a superficial 
view, this cause seems sufficient to produce the effects 
which are ascribed to it, and the system of human na- 
ture seems to be more simple and agreeable when all 
its different operations are in this manner deduced from 
a single principle.'' 

IV. Reasons which have induced same Writers to re- 
solve all Virtue into Benevolence.] To the strictures 
already offered on Hutcheson's writings I have only to 
add, that he seems to consider virtue as a quality of 
our affectionSj whereas it is really a quality of our ac- 
tions ; or (perhaps in strict propriety) of those disposi- 
tions from which our actions immediately proceed. 
Our benevolent affections are always anUaiflej but^ in 
so far as they are constitutional, they are certainly in 
no respect meritorious. Indeed, some of them are com- 
mon to us with the brutes. When they are possessed 
in an eminent degree^ we may perhaps consider them 
as a ground of moral esteem, because they indicate the 
pains which has been bestowed on their cultivation, and 
a course of active virtue in which they have been ex- 
ercised and strengthened. On the contrary, a pcnrson 
who wants them is always an object of horror ; chiefly 
because we know they are only to be eradicated by 
long habits of profligacy, and partly in consequence of 
the uneasiness we feel when we see the ordinary course 
of nature violated, as in a monstrous animal produc- 
tion. It is from these two facts that the plausibility of 

30 
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Dr. Hatcheson's litngnage on this subject in s grr^ 
measure arises; but if the facts be accuratejy examifl(^d, 
they will be found perfectly consistent with the doctrine 
already laid down, that nothing is an object of moral 
praise or blame, but what depends on our own volun- 
tary exertions; and of consequence, that these terms 
3 not applicable to our benevolent or malevolent af- 
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rary on this very im)X)r> 
necessary to distinguish 
ich urge us to their re- 
pulse, from that rational 
irhich interests us in the 
indeed of all the orders 
ine principle of action 
ju... of mir species; for, al- 
; sown in every breast, it 
requires long and careful cultivation to rear them to 
maturity, choked as they are by envy, by jealousy, by 
selfishness, and by those contracted views which origi- 
nate in unenlightened schemes of human policy. Clear 
away these noxious weeds, and the genuine benevo- 
lence of the human heart will appear in all its beauty. 
No wonder, then, that we should regard with such 
peculiar sentiments of veneration the character of one 
whom we consider as the sincrte and unwearied friend 
of humanity ; for such a character implies the existence 
nf ail the other virtues; more particularly, candid and 
just dispositions towards our fellow-creatures, and a 
long course of persevering exertion in combating preju- 
dice, and in eradicating narrow and malignant pas- 
sions. The gratitude, besides, which all men must foel 
towards one in whose benevolent wishes they know 
themselves to be comprehended, contributes to enliven 
the former sentiment of moral esteem ; and both to- 
gether throw so peculiar a lustre on this branch of 
duty, as goes far to account for the origin of those sys- 
tems which represent it as the only direct object of 
moral approbation. 
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It may be worth while to add, before leaving the 
subject, that, when a rational and habitual benevolence 
forms part of a character, it will render the conduct per^ 
fectly uniform^ and will exclude the possibility of those 
inconsistencies that are frequently observable in indi- 
viduals who give themselves up to the guidance of par- 
ticular affections, either private or public. How often, 
for example, do we meet with individuals, who have 
great pretensions to public spirit, and even to humani- 
ty, on important occasions, who affect an habitual rude- 
ness in the common intercourse of society ! The pjab- 
lic spirit of such men cannot possibly arise from genu- 
ine benevolence, otherwise the same principle of action 
would extend to every different part of the conduct by 
which the comfort of other men is affected ; and in the 
case of most individuals, the addition they are able to 
make to human happiness, by the constant exercise of 
courtesy and gentleness to all who are within the sphere 
of their influence, is of far greater amount than all that 
can result from the more splendid and heroic exertions 
of their beneficence. A similar remark may be applied 
to such as are possessed of strong private attachments 
*and of humanity to objects in distress, while they have 
no idea of public spirit; and also to those who lay 
claim to a more than common portion of patriotic zeal, 
while they avow a contempt for the genersd interests of 
humanity. In truth, all those offices, whether appar- 
ently trifling or important, which contribute to aug- 
ment the happiness of our fellow-creatures, — civility, 
gentleness, kindness, humanity, patriotism, universal 
benevolence, — are only diversified expressions of the 
same disposition, according to the circumstances in 
which it operates, and the relation which the agent 
bears to others. 
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1. Definition and Origin of the Sense of Justice.] 
The word justice, in iU moat extensive signiticatioii, 
denotes that diapo"'*'"" "-'■!■"'' leads us, in cases where 
our own temper, o. interests are concerned, 

to determine and ti. being biased by partial 

considerations. 

I had occasion I bserve, that a degire <rf 

our own happiness >>le from our nature aa 

sensitive and ratii or, in other words, that 

it is impossible to ~ being capable of foim- 

ing the ideas of h 1 misery, to whom tb^ 

one shall not be a., --j-— ^. desire and the other of 
aversion. On the other haml, it tA jiu lo^s eviiluiit that 
this desire is a principle belonging to such beings ex- 
clusively; inasmuch as the very idea of haj^iness, or of 
what is good for man on the whole, presupposes the ex- 
ercise of reason in the mind which is able to perform 
it, and as it is only a being possessed of the power of 
self-governtnent which can pursue steadily this abstract 
conception, in opposition to the solicitations of present 
appetite and passion. This rational self-love (or, in 
other words, this regard to what is good for us on the 
whole) is analogous, in some important respects, to 
that calm benevolence which has been already illus- 
trated. They are both characteristical endowments of 
a rational nature, and they both exert an influence 
over the conduct, in proportion as reason gains an as- 
cendant over prejudice and error, and over those appe- 
tites which are common to us and to the brutes. 

The inferior principles of action in our nature have 
all a manifest reference to one or other of these rational 
principles; for, although they operate without any re- 
llectton on our part, they all lead to ends beneficial to 
the individual or to society. Of this itind are hunger, 
thirst, the desire of knowledge, the desire of esteem, 
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pity to the distressed, nataral affectioti, and a variety 
of others. Upon the whole, these two great principles 
of action, self-love and benevolence^ coincide wonder- 
fully in recommending one and the same course of con- 
duct ; and we have great reason to believe, that, if we 
were acquainted with all the remote consequences of 
Our actions, they would be found to coincide entirely. 
There are, however, cases in which there seems to be 
an interference between them ; and, in such cases, the 
generality of mankind are apt to be influenced more 
than they ought to be by self-love, and the principles 
which are subsidiary to it These sometimes lead them 
to act in direct opposition to their sense of duty ; but 
much more frequently they influence the conduct by 
suggesting to the judgment partial and erroneous views 
of circumstances, and by persuading men that the line 
of their duty coincides with that which is prescribed 
by interest and inclination. Of all this every man 
capable of reflection must soon be convinced from ex- 
perience, and he will study to correct his judgment in 
cases in which he himself is a party, either by recollect- 
ing the judgments he has formerly passed in -similar 
circumstances on the conduct of others, or by stating 
cases to himself, in which his own interest and pre- 
dilections are perfectly left out of the question. Now 
I use the word juslice to express that disposition of 
mind which leads a man, where his own interest or 
passions are concerned, to determine and to act accord- 
ing to those judgments which he would have formed 
of the conduct of another placed in a similar situation. 
But although I believe that expedients of this sort are 
necessary to the best of men for correcting their moral 
judgments in cases in which they themselves are par- 
ties, it will not therefore follow, (as I have before ob- 
served,*) that our ideas of right and wrong with respect 
to our own conduct are originally derived from our 
sentiments with respect to the conduct of others. If I 
had had recourse to no such expedient for correcting 

* See p. 846. 
30* . 
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my first judgment, I should etill have fotmed i 
judgment or oilier of a particular fondurt, a» right, 
WToiig, or iiidiffiTenl, and the only dilfen-nce U'oiild 
have been, that I should proltably have di^udi^ improp- 
erly, from a false or a partial view of thr case 

It is observed by Mr. Smith, as «ii argument agnio»t 
the existence of a moral »etue or marai faculty, that 
"ngiii, and that it must 
pie, which Providence 
governing ewe of ho- 
s been BO little taken 
ame in any language, 
merely at the»c two 
I mc U> defend that 
i they are commonly 
lU, and because 1 dia 
iterpretatiou after the" 
UTij giiV)'. 1 wrtfiinlj do 



B words are of v"" » 
a})pear very strange 
undoubtedly intend 
mail nature, shoulti 
notice of, as not U 
K this observatio- 
expressions, I do 
propriety. I use 
employed by ethi( 
not think tnem L 
explanation uf llii-rr 



not consider them as expressing an implanted relish for 
certain qualities of action analogous to our relish for 
certain tastes and smella. All 1 contend for is, that the 
words .rifflU and wrong, ought and ought not, express 
simple, ideas ; that our perception of these qualities in 
certain actions is an vUimale fad of tmr nature; and 
that this perception always implies the idea of mural 
obligation. When I speak of a moral sense or a moral 
faculty, I mean merely to express the potcer we have of 
formiag these ideas; but I do not suppose that this 
bears any more analogy to our external senses than the 
power we have of forming the simple ideas of nuviber, 
of time, or of causation, all which arise in the mind, we 
cannot tell how, when certain objects or certain events 
are perc-eived by the understanding. If those ideas 
were as important as those of right and wrong, or had 
been as much under the review of philosophers, we 
might perhaps have had a sense of lime, a sense of 
numOer, and a sen.-ie of causation. And, in fact, some- 
thing very like this language occurs in the writings of 
Lord Kanies. 

But if Mr. Smith meant to be understood as imply- 
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ing that the words right and wrongs ouglU and oughi 
nol^ do not express simple ideas, I must take the liberty 
of remarking, in opposition to it, that, although the 
words morcd sense and moral faculty, considered as 
indicating their source, are of late origin, this is by no 
means the case with the word conscience. It is indeed 
said, that conscience ^ does not immediately denote 
any moral faculty, by which we approve or disapprove, 
— that it supposes, indeed, the existence of some such 
faculty, but that it properly signifies our consciousness 
of having acted agreeably or contrary to its directions."* 
But the truth I take to be this, that the word conscience 
coincides exactly with the moral faculty, with this 
difference only, that the former refers to our own con- 
duct alone, whereas the latter is meant to express also 
the power by which we approve or disapprove of the 
conduct of others. Now it this be granted, and if it be 
allowed that the former word is to be found in all 
languages, and that the latter is only a modern invent 
tion, is it not a natural inference, that our judgments, 
with respect to our own conduct, are not merely ap- 
plications to ourselves of those we have previously 
formed with respect to the conduct of our fellow*crea- 
tures? 

IL The Duty of Candor; or Justice in our Apprecic^ 
tion of other Men.] It would be endless to attempt to 
point out all the various forms in which the disposition 
formerly defined will display itself in life. I must con- 
tent myself with mentioning one or two of it^ more 
remarkable effects, merely as examples of the influence 
it is likely to have on the conduct One of the more 
important of these is that temper of mind we express 
by the word candor, which prevents our judgments 
with respect to other men from being improperly biased 
by our passions and prejudices. This, although at 
bottom the disposition is the same, may be considered 
in three lights : — 1st As it is displayed in appreciating 

* Smith*! 2Wy oflAnd SmHmaU$, Ptot VH. Sect. IIL Chap. m. 
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(he talents of others. 2d. In jadgingoftfuur iiifcntioiis. 
3d. In controversy, 

1. There is no principle more deeply implanted in 
tht^ inind than the love of fame and of distinction, and 
there is none which, when properly regulated, is sab- 
Bcrvient to more valuable purposes. It is, at the saroe 
time, s principle which it is perhaps as difficult to 
restrain within the deration &s any other. 

Ill some ungovern" ims to got the better 

(if every other prii and must be a source 

til the possesiswf o tification and diagnst, 

by leading him to ince in every different 

line of ambition, a n any one of them he 

is Burpassed by oti dst of the astonishing 

projects wfaich eta lime genius of Riche- 

lieu, his peac6 of pletely rain^ by tbe 

aiicccM of the dd m k„orncille. Tlie firi^t nppcamnoe 
of this tragedy (according to Fontenclle) alarmed the 
Cardinal as much aa if he had seen the Spaniards at 
the gates of Paris ; and the most acceptable flattery 
which his minions could oflcr was to advise him to 
eclipiic the fame of Corneille by a tragedy of his own. 
Nor did he aim merely at adding the fame of a poet to 
that of a statesman. Mortified to think that any one 
path of ambition was shut against him, he iy said, 
when on hia dcatii-bed, to have held some conversations 
with his confessor about the possibility of his being 
canonized as a saint. 

In order to restrain this violent and insatiable desire 
within certain bounds, there are many checks appointed 
in onr constitution. In the first place, it can be com- 
pletelii gratified only by the actual possession of those 
qualities for which we wish to be esteemed, and of 
those advantages which are the proper grounds of dis- 
tinction. A good man is never more mortified than 
when he is praised for qualities he docs not possess, or 
for advantages in which he is conscious he has no 
merit. Secondly, although the gratification of tins 
principle consists in a certain superiority over other 
men, we feel that we are not entitled to take undue 
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advantages of them. We may exert ourselves to the 
utmost in the race of gtory, but we are not entitled to 
obstruct the progress of others, or to detract from their 
reputation in order to advance our own. All this will 
be readily granted in general ; and yet in practice there 
is surely nothing more difficult than to draw the line 
between emulation and envy, or to check that self- 
partiality which, while it leads us to dwell on our own 
advantages, and to magnify them in our own estima- 
tion, prevents us either from attending sufficiently to 
the merits of others, or from viewing them in the most 
favorable light. Of this difficulty a wise and good 
man will soon be satisfied from his own experience, 
and he will endeavour to guard against it as far as he is 
able, by judging of the merits of a rival, or even of an 
enemy, as he would have done if there had been no 
interference between them. He will endeavour, in short, 
to do justice to their merits, not merely in words, but 
in sincerity, and bring himself, if possible, to love and 
to honor that genius and ability which have eclipsed 
his own. Nor will he retire in disgust from the race 
because he has been outstripped by others, but will 
redouble all his exertions in the service of mankind; 
recollecting, that, if Nature has been more partial to 
others in her intellectual gifts than to him, she has left 
open to all the theatre of virtue, where the merits of 
individuals are determined, not by their actual attain- 
ments, but by the use and improvement they make of 
those advantages which their situation has afforded 
them. 

2. Candor in judging of the intentions of others. I 
have before mentioned several considerations which 
render it highly probable that there is much less vice or 
criminal intention in the world than is commonly im- 
agined, and that the greater part of the disputes among 
mankind arise from mutual mistake and misapprehen- 
sion. Every man must recollect many instances in 
which his own motives have been grossly misapprehend- 
ed by the world ; and it is but reasonable for him to 
conclude, that the case may have been the same with 
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other men. Tt is but an instance, then, of that justioi 
we owe to oliii'ra, to make the'most candid aIlownn« 
for their apparent deviations, and to give every atitia 
the most favorable construction it can possibly admit 
of. Such a temper, while it renders a man respct*^ 
able and amiable in society, contributes perhaps murS 
than Mry other circumstance to his pri^^ate happinesw 
"When you woulf' "' — " ~ — r heart," says Marcutf 
Antoninus, " consi lences and abilitips ol 

your several acqiia activity of one, the higlil 

sense of honor and .nother, the liberality ol 

a third, and in of ne other virtue. TheHi 

is nothing so del ! appearing m the con* 

duct of your coi freqnently as possibles 

Such thoughts WE itain with us." * I 

3. Perhaps there pt which so complete^ 

disqualifies ua for t. . Iruth, aa that which w©~ 

eX|jL'rience when provoked by controversy or dispute. 
Some men undoubtedly arc more misled by it thao 
others ; but I apprehend there is no one, however 
modest and unassuming, who will not own that, upon 
such occasions, he has almost always felt his judgment 
Wiirpcd, and a desire of victory mingle itself, in spite 
of all his cfVorts, witli his love of truth. Hence the 
aversion which all such men feci for controversy, — 
convinced from experience how likely it would be to 
betray tliemsclves into error, and unwilling to afford an 
opport.unity for displaying the envious and malignant 
passions of others. This amiable disposition lias been 
often mentioned by the friends of Sir Isaac Mewton as 
one of the most marked features in 1iis character; and 
we are ttviin told that it led him to suppress, for a 
course of years, socne of his most important discoveries, 
which he knew from their nature were likely to provoke 
opposition. " He was indeed," says one of his biogra- 
. phers, " of so meek and gentle a disposition, and so 
great a lover of peace, that he would have rather chosen 
to remain in obscurity than to have the ealm of life 
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ruffled by those storms and disputes which genius and 
learning always draw upon those who are most emi- 
nent for them. From his love of peace arose, no doubt, 
that unusual kind of horror which he felt for all dis- 
putes. Steady, unbroken attention, free from those 
frequent recoilings incident to others, was his peculiar 
felicity. He knew it, and he knew the value of it 
When some objections, hastily made to his discoveries 
concerning light and colors, induced him to lay aside 
the design he had taken of publishing his Optic^ 
Lectures, we find him reflecting on that dispute, into 
which he had unavoidably been drawn, in these terms : 
— ' I blamed my own imprudence for parting with so 
real a blessing as my quiet, to run after a shadow.' In 
the same temper, after he had sent the manuscript to 
the Royal Society, with his consent to the printing of 
it, upon Hooke's injuriously insisting that he had himself 
solved Kepler's problem before our author, he deter- 
mined, rather than be involved again in a controversy^ 
to suppress the third book; and he was very hardly 
prevailed on to alter that resolution." * 

I shall only add further on this^ head, that a love of 
controversy indicates, not only an overweening vanity 
and a disregard for truth, but in general, perhaps al- 
ways, it indicates a mediocrity of genius; for it arises 
from those feelings of envy and jealousy which provoke 
little minds to depreciate the merit of useful discoveries. 
He who is conscious of his own inventive powers, and 
whose great object is to add to the stock of human 
knowledge, will reject unwillingly any plausible doc- 
trine till after the most severe examination, and will 
separate, with patience and temper, the truths it con- 
tains from the errors that are blended with them. No 
opinion can be more groundless than that a captious 
and disputatious temper is a mark of acuteness. On 
the contrary, a sound and manly understanding is in no 
instance more strongly displayed than in a quick per- 
ception of important truth, when imperfectly stated and 

* Hiitton*R Mathematicai Dietiomanf^ Art. Nnoim {Sir laaac). 
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blended with error; — a perception which may not fcte 
sufficient to satisfy the judgment completely at the 
time, or at least to obviate the difficulties of others, bnt 
which in sufficient to prevent it from fl hasty rejection 
of the whole, from the obvious defects of some of the 
parts. Hence the important hints which an aothi 
genhi^pollects among the rubbish of his predecesson" 
and iWlch, so far f"" — 



g from his own origi- 
possible light, by ehow- 
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» our critical judgments 
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world, and which 
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it is the province of genius 

ception of beauties, and to be eager to applaud them. 
And it'is owing to this, that, of all critics, a dunce is 
the severest, and a man of genuine taste the most in- 
dulgent. 

Ill, The Duty of Honesty ; or Justice in respect to 
the Interests and Rights of other Men.] The foregoing 
illustrations are stated at some length, in order to cor- 
rect those partial definitions of justice which restrict its 
province to a rigorous observance of the rules of integ- 
rity or honesty in our dealings with our fellow-creatures. 
So far as this last disposition proceeds from a sense of 
duty, uninfluenced by human laws, it coincides exact- 
ly with that branch of virtue which has been now de- 
scribed under the title of candor. 

In the instances hitherto mentioned, the disposition 
of justice has been supposed to operate in restraining 
the partialities of the temper and passions. There are, 
however, no instances in which its infiuence is more 
necessary than where our interest is concerned; or, to 
express myself more explicitly, where there is an appar- 
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ent interference between oar rights and those of other 
men. In such cases, a disposition to observe the rules 
of justice is called integrity or honesty^ — which is so 
important a branch of justice that it has, in a great 
measure, appropriated the name to itself. The obser- 
vations made by Mr. Hume and Mr. Smith, on the dif- 
ferences between justice and the other virtuea^li&ply 
only to this last branch of it; and it is this oranch 
which properly forms the subject of that 'part of ethics . 
which is called naturat jurisprudence * In what remains 
of this chapter, when the word justice occurs, it is to 
be understood in the limited sense now mentioned. 

The circumstances which distinguish this kind of 
justice from the other virtues are chiefly two. In the 
first place, its rules may be laid down with a degree of 
accuracy of which moral precepts do not in any other 
instance admit. Secondly, its rules may be enforced, 
inasmuch as every breach of them violates the rights of 
some other person, and entitles him to employ force for 
his defence or security. 

Another distinction between justice and the other vir- 
tues is much insisted on by Mr. Hume. It is, accord- 
ing to him, an artificicU and not a natvrat virtue, and 
derives all its obligations from the political union, and 
from considerations of utility. The principal argument 
alleged in support of this proposition is, that there is 
no implanted principle, prompting us by a blind im- 
pulse to the exercise of justice, similar to those affec- 
tions which conspire with and strengthen our benevo- 
lent dispositions. But, granting the fact upon which 
this argument proceeds, nothing can be inferred from it 
that makes an essential distinction bet\^^een the obliga- 
tions of justice and of beneficence; for, so far as we 
act merely from the blind impulse of an affection, our 
conduct cannot be considered as virtuous. Our affec- 
tions were given us to arrest our attention to particular 
objects, whose happiness is connected with our exer^ 
tions, and to excite and support the activity of the 
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mind, when a sense of duty might be inBufRcient for , 
the parpose; but the propriety or impropriety of onr 
conduct dfipends, in no instance, on the strength or 
weakness of the affection, but on our obeying or dis- 
obeying the dictates of reason and of conacienoe. These 
infqua UP, in language which it ia impossible to mis- 
taHahhat it is sometimes a duty to check the most 
amiable and pleasint " of the heart; — to with- 

draw, for example, ight of those distresses 

which stronger cla" to relieve, and to deny I 

ourselves that exc ' which arises from the 

exercise of human^ herefore, aa benevoleuoea 

is a virtue, it is p : same footing with jus-^ 

tice ; that is, we t not because it is agree- 

able to us, but be it to be a duty. 

It may be furth .hat there aie very strong | 

implanted principle^ «.iil-ii .,, , .e as checks on injtts/ice ; 
the principles, to wit, of resentment and of indignation, 
which are surely as much a part of the human consti- 
tution as pity or parental atfection. These principles 
imply a sense of injustice, and consequently of justice. 

In the case of justice, also, there is always a right on 
one hand corresponding to an obligation on the other. 
If I am under an obligation, for example, to abstain 
from violating the property of my neighbour, he has a 
right to defend by force his property when invaded. It 
therefore appears that the rules of justice may be laid 
down in two different forms, either as a system of duties 
or as a system of rights. The formei view of the sub- 
ject belongs properiy to the moralist, the latter to the 
lawyer. It is in this last form, accordingly, that the 
principles of justice have been stated by the writers on 
natural jurisprudence. 

So far, there is nothing to be reprehended in the plan 
they have followed. On the contrary, a considerable 
advantage ■was gained in point of method by adopting 
that very comprehensive and accurate division of our 
rights which the civilians had introduced. As the 
whole object of law is to protect men in all that they 
may lawfully do, or possess, or demaiul, civilians have 
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defined the word jus^ or righiy to be facuUdS aliqvid 
ag'endif vel possidendiy vel ab alio consequendi^ — a law- 
ful claim to do any thing, to possess any thin^;, or to 
demand something from some other person. The first 
of these may be called the right of liberty^ or the right 
of employing the powers we have received from na- 
ture in every case in which we do not injure tlMj^iuhts 
of others ; the second, the right of property ; tm ftird, 
the rights arising from contract. The Icwt two were 
further distinguished from each other by calling the 
former (to wit, the right of property) a real right, and 
the latter (to wit, the rights arising from contract) per- 
sonal rights, because they respect some particular per- 
son or persons from whom the fulfilment of the con- 
tract may be required. 

This duvision of our rights appears to be comprehen- 
sive and philosophical, and it dSbrds a convenient ar- 
rangement for exhibiting an indiropt view of the differ- 
ent duties which justice prescribes. " What I have a 
right to do it is the duty of my fellow-creatures to al- 
low me to do, without molestation. What is my prop- 
erty no man ought to take from me, or to disturb me 
in the enjoyment of it And what I have a right to 
demand of any man it is his duty to perform." * Such 
a system, therefore, with respect to our rights, exhibits 
(though in a manner somewhat indirect and artificial) 
a system of the rules of justice. 

Section IIL 
of the right of property. 

I. The Bight of Property.'] The following observa- 
tions on the right of property are introduced here chief- 
ly with a view to show that men possess rights antece- 
dent to the establishment of the political union. 

It cannot, I apprehend, be doubted, that, according 
to the notions to which we, in the present state of so- 

* Beid, OmAe Active Pawen, Ewaj Y. Chap. IIL 
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cipty, are habituiifed from our infnnfly, tlu' three foUorv^' 
ing thinga art' included in the idea of property, 

1. A ripht of exolti9iv« enjoyment. 

S. A right of inquiry afier mir moperty, when taken 
away without our consent, and of reclaiming it whei^ 
ever foand. 

3. AJ^ht of transference. 

Wo ao not consii.' ?rty in any object to be 

complete, uiilens we s all these three ligbts , 

with respect to it 

Lord Karnes en( owthat these ideas are 

not agreeable to t' ins of the human mind t 

in the mder perio mt imply a refinement " 

and abetraction oi h are the reanlt of im- 

provement in law lent. The relation (in , 

))articular) of pro| dent of possession, be 

thinks of too metai • tiire for the mind of a 

savage. "It appears to me," says he, "to be highly 
probable, that among savagCB, involved in objects of 
sense, and strangers to abstract si»eculation, property, 
and tlic rights or moral powers arising from it, never 
are with accuracy distinguished from the natural pow- 
ers that must be exerted upon the subject to make it 
profitable to the poHses.'or. The man who kills and 
eats, who sows and reaps, at his own pleasure, inde- 
pendent of another's will, is naturally deemed proprie- 
tor. The gr<)ssest savages understand power without 
right, of which they arc made sensible by daily acts of 
violence ; but property without possession is a coneep- 
lioH too abstract for a savagr, or for any person who 
has not studied the principles of law."' 

With this remark I caiuiot agree; because 1 tiiink 
the right of property is founded on a natural sentiment, 
which must be felt in full force in the lowest state of 
society. The sentiment I allude to is that of a moral 
connection between labor and a right of exclusive en- 
joyment to the fruits of it. This connection it will be 
jiro|)er to illustrate more particularly. 

■ UinoriaUIjvc Tnalt, Tract III. 
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Let us suppose, then, a country so fertile as to pro- 
duce all the necessaries and accommodations of life 
without any exertions of human industry ; it is mani- 
fest, that, in such a state of things, no man would think 
of appropriating to himself any of these necessaries or 
accommodations, any more than we in this part of the 
globe think of appropriating air or water. As this, 
however, is not, in any part of the earth, the condition 
of man, doomed as he is, by the circumstances of his 
birth, to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, it 
would be reasonable to expect, a priorij that Nature 
woiJd make some provision for securing to individuals 
the fruits of their industry. In fact, she has made such 
a provision in the natural sentiments of mankind, 
which lead them to consider industry as entitled to 
reward, and, in particular, the laborer as entitled to 
the fruit of his own labor. These, I think, may be 
fairly stated as moral axioms j to which the mind yields 
its assent as immediately and necessarily as it does to 
any axiom in mathematics or metaphysics. 

How cruel is the mortification we ieel when we see 
an industrious man reduced by some unforeseen misfor- 
tune to beggary in old age ! We can scarcely help com- 
plaining of the precarious condition of humanity, and 
that man should be thus doomed to be the sport of ac- 
cident ; and we feel ourselves called on, as far as we are 
able, to repair, by our own liberality, this unjust distri- 
bution of the goods of fortune. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to avoid some degree of dissatisfaction when 
we see the natural and deserved reward of industry ac- 
quired all at once by a prize in the lottery or by gam- 
ing, although in this instance the uneasiness (as might 
be expected from the natural benevolence to the human 
mind) is trifling in comparison to what it is in the oth- 
er case. Our dissatisfaction in particular instances is 
much greater when we see the laborer deprived by ac- 
cident of the immediate fruit of his own labor ; — when, 
for example, he has nearly completed a complicated 
machine, and some delicate part of it gives way, and 
renders all his toil useless. 

31 • 
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If another person interferes with the frnit of his in- 
duEtry, our dissaHsfaetion and indignation arestiti more 
increased. We feel here a variety of Bentimcnt?. 1. A 
dissatisfaction that the laborer does not eiijoy that 
reward to which his industry entitled him. 3. A dis- 
sati:jfaction that another person, who did not labor, 
should acquire the possession of an object of valut!. 



And 3. An indignajio" 
the laborer of his just 
This sentiment, tha. 
of his own labor," i" 
positive institution) 
of property. An atl 
species of inju-iHce " 
every impartial epecb 
ciples implanted in u 
feeling some decree o 



'. the man who deprived 

■orer deserves the fniit 
or rather (abstracting 
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es the indignation of 
) deeply are these prin- 
that we cannot help 
: depri 






live of bees of that provision which they had in- 
dustriously collected for their own use. 

The writers, indeed, on natural law ascribe in gen- 
eral the origin of property to priority of occvpanct/, and 
have puzzled themselves in attempting to explain how 
this act should appropriate to an individual what was 
formerly in common. CJrotius and I'ufl'endorf insist 
that this right of occupancy is founded upon a tacit 
but understood assent of all mankind, that the first 
occupant should become the owner. And Barbcyrac, 
Locke, and others, that the very act of occnpnncy 
alone, being a degree of bodily labor, is, from a prin- 
ciple of natural justice, without any compact, a suf- 
ficient foundation of proiM-rty. Blackstone, although 
he thinks that the dispute about the manner in which 
occupancy conveys a right of property savors loo 
much of scholastic refinement, expresses no doubt 
about its having this effect independent of positive 
institutions.* 

Some later philosophers have founded the right of 
property on the general sympathy of mankind with 

• See hU Coiamtnlario, Book II. Chap. I. 
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the reasonable expectation which the oocnpant has 
formed of enjoying unmolested the object he has got 
possession of, or of which he was the first discoverer ; 
and on the indignation felt by the impartial spectator 
when he sees this reasonable expectation disappointed. 
This theory (which I have been assured from the best 
authority was adopted by Mr. Smith in his lectures on 
jurisprudence) seems to have been suggested by a pas- 
sage in Dr. Hutcheson's Moral Pfiilosophy, in which he 
says, that ^it is immoral, when we can support our- 
selves otherwise, to defeat any innocent design of an- 
other ; and that on this immorality is founded the re- 
gard we owe to the claims of the first occupant" In 
this theory, too, it is taken for granted that priority of 
occupancy founds a right of property, and that such a 
right may even be acquired by having accidentally seen 
a valuable object before it was observed by any other 
person. 

In order to think with accuracy on this subject, it is 
necessary to distinguish carefully the complete right of 
property which is founded on laJborj from the transient 
right of possession which is acquired by mere priority 
of occupancy. Thus, before the appropriation of land, 
if any individual had occupied a particular spot for 
repose or shade, it would have been unjust to deprive 
him of the possession of it This, however, was only 
a transient right The spot of ground would again 
become common the moment the occupier had left it; 
that is, the right of possession would remain no longer 
than the a>ct of possession. Cicero illustrates this hap- 
pily by the similitude of a theatre. ^ Quemadmodum 
theatrum, cum commune sit, recte tamen dici potest 
ejus esse eum locum quern quisque occupant"* 

The general conclusions which I deduce from the 
foregoing observations are these : — 

1. That, in every state of society, labor ^ wherever it 
is exerted, is understood to found a right of property. 



* De Finibm^ lib. m. 80. " As in a theatre the seats are all for common 
use, yet tttry man's place is hii own wten he bat taken it" 



2. That, according to natural law, Cm the sense at 
least in which that, phrase is coinmonly employed by 
writtTB on jurisprudcncp,) labor is the onlff original way 
of acquiring property. 

3. That, according to natural law, mere occttpancy 
founds only a ri^lU of possesion; and that, wherever 
it founds a complete right of property, it owes its force 
to positive inslUations. 

II. Origin and £ ■>ertff.] Aji attentioa 

to these concluaiona to the distinction be- 

tween the transient zssiim founded on oe- 

cvjiancy, and the pt ' of property founded 

on /abor, will, if 1 ^lear up some of tbe 

dilficulties which in t stepe io the history 

of property, accordi r of the subject giveo 

by Lord kames; auu il was wmi this view I was led 
to premiae these general principles to the slight hUtori- 
cal sketch I am now to offer. 

With respect to that system which refers the origin 
of property to the political union and to considerations 
of utility, it seems suHicient to observe, that, so far is 
government from creating this MffA/, its necessary eltect 
is Io subject it to certain limitations. Abstraction made 
of political confederation, every man's property is sole- 
ly at his own disposal. He is supreme judge in his 
own cause, and may defend what he conceives to be 
his right as far as his power reaches. In the state of 
civil society his property is regulated by positive laws, 
and he must acquiesce in the judgment of his superiors 
wiih respect to his rights, even iu those cases where he 
feels it to be unjust. 

From the passage already quoted from Kames, it 
appears that he conceived the idea of property without 
possession to be of too abstract and metaphysical a 
nature to be apprehended by a savage; and he has 
collected a variety of facts to prove, that, according to 
the common notions of manj^ind, in the infancy of 
jurisprudence, the right of property is understood to 
cease tlie moment that possession is at an end. But 
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on a more attentive examination of the subject, I ap- 
prehend it will be found that the ideas of savages, with 
respect to property, are the same with ours ; that mere 
occupancy without labor founds only a right of pos- 
session ; and that labor, wherever it is employed, founds 
an exclusive and permanent right to the fruits of it 
Lord Karnes's theory has obviously been suggested by 
the common doctrine with respect to the right of prop- 
erty being founded in priority of occupancy, compared 
with the acknowledged fact, that among rude nations 
occupancy does not establish a permanent right The 
other arguments which, he has alleged in support of 
his opinion will be found to be equally inconclusive. 

Before I proceed to the consideration of these, it 
may be proper to observe, that we must not always 
form an idea of the sentiments of m^n from the defects 
of their laws. The existence, indeed, of a law is a 
proof of the sentiments which men felt when the law 
was made ; but the defects of a law are not always 
proofs that men did not feel that there were disorders 
in the state of society which required correction. The 
laws of a country may not make provision for repara- 
tion to the original proprietor in the case of theft ; but 
it will not follow from this that men do not apprehend 
the original proprietor to have any right when his 
property has been stolen from him. The application 
of this general remark to some of the arguments I am 
now to consider will, I hope, be so obvious, as to render 
it unnecessary for me to point it out particularly. 

Among these arguments, one of the most plausible is 
founded on a general principle, which appears, from a 
variety of facts quoted by Kames, to run through most 
rude systems of jurisprudence, that, in the case of stolen 
goods, the claim of the bond fide purchaser is preferable 
to that of the original proprietor. This he accounts for 
from the imperfect notions they have of the metaphysi- 
cal nature of property when separated from possession. 
But if this were the case, the same laws should support 
the claim of the thief against the original proprietor : 
or rather, indeed, neither the original proprietor, nor 
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any one eke, could conceive that he bad any conn«ctioa 
with the object stolen the moment aft*r il was out of 
his posaegaion. The fact is, that this respect paid to the 
bonajitie purchaser ia a proof, not of any miaapprehen- 
flion with respect to the idea of property, but of a weak 
government and an imperfect police. Where thefts are 
easily committed, and where no public faira or marketi 
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a complete end to all 
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of former proprietors, 
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the attention of indi- 
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: real foundation of the laws quoted by Kames ia 
confirmed by an old regulation in our own country, 
prohibiliiig buying and selling, except in open market, 
— a regulation which had obviously been suggested by 
tiie experience of the inconveniences arising from ihe 
latent claims of former proprietors against bond fide 
purchasers. 

Another argument mentioned by Karnes in support 
of hirt theory is founded on the shortness of the term 
which completes prescription among rude nations; a 
single year, for example, in the case of movables, by 
the oldest law of the Romans. This law, he says, 
testifies that property, independent of possession, waa 
considered to be a right of the slenderest kind. It is 
evident, that, upon his own principles, it should not in 
that state of society have been considered as a right at 
all. If it was conceived to subsist a single day after 
the possession was at an end, the metaphysical dilR- 
culty which he magnifies so much was obviously sur- 
mounted. In every society, it will be found expedient 
to fix some term for prescription, and the particular 
length of it must be detcriiiiiied by the circumstances 
of the society at the time. Li general, as law im- 
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proves, and government becomes more effectual, a 
greater attention to the stability of property, and con- 
sequently a longer term for prescription, may be ex- 
pected. 

The community of goods, which is said to take place 
among some rude nations, will be found, on examina- 
tion, to be perfectly consistent with the account I have 
given of their ideas on the subject of property. Where 
the game is taken by a common effort, the natural 
sense of justice dictates that it should be enjoyed in 
common. And indeed, abstracting all considerations 
of justice, the experience of the precarious fortune of 
the chase would soon suggest to the common sense 
of mankind the expediency of such an arrangement 
This, however, does not indicate any imperfection in 
their idea of property ; for even in this state of society 
there are always some articles which are understood to 
be the exclusive property of the individual, such as his 
bow and arrows, and the instruments he employs in 
fishing. 

I am confirmed in these conclusions by the account 
given by Dr. Robertson of the American Indians ; and 
the more so, as the facts he mentions, and even his 
reasonings, stand in opposition to his own preconceived 
opinion. ^ NationSj^ he says expressly, " which depend 
upon hunting are strangers to the idea of property " ; 
and yet, when he comes to explain himself, it appears 
that, even in the present age of metaphysical refine- 
ment, if our physical circumstances wejre the same, we 
should feel ana judge exactly as they do. ^ As the 
animals," he continues, in the passage immediately 
following the last sentence I have quoted, '' on which 
the hunter feeds are not bred under his inspection, nor 
nourished by his care, he can claim no right to them 
while they run wild in the forest. Where game is so 
plentiful that it can be caught with little trouble, men 
never dream of appropriating what is of small value, 
or of easy acquisition. Where it is so rare that the labor 
or danger of the chase requires the united efforts of a 
tribe or village, what is killed is -a common stock, be- 
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In the notes and illustrati 
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" If any person in the village come to their hut, he 
may sit down freely and eat without asking liberty. 
But this is the consequence of their general principle 
of hospitality; for I never observed any partition of 
the increase of their fields, or the produce of the chase, 
which I could consider as the result of any idea con- 
cerning the community of goods. On the contrary, 
they are so much attached to what they deeih to be 
their property, that it would be extremely dangerous to 
encroach on it As far as I have seen or can learn, 
there is not one tribe of Indians in South America 
among whom that community of goods, which has 
been so highly extolled, is known. The circumstance 
in the government of the Jesuits most irksome to the 
Indians of Paraguay was the community of goods 
which those fathers introduced. This was repugnant 
to the original ideas of the Indians. They were ac- 
quainted with the rights of private exclusive property, 
and they submitted with impatience to the regulations 
which cfestroyed them.*" 

^ Actual possession,^ says a missionary who resided 
several years among the Indians of the Five Nations, 
^ gives a right to the soil ; but, whenever a possessor 
sees fit to quit it, another has as good a right to take 
it as he who left it. This . law or custom respects not 
only the particular spot on which he erects his house, 
but also his planting ground. If a man has prepared 
a particular spot of ground, on which he proposes in 
future to build or plant, no man has a right to incom- 
mode him, much less to the fruit of his labors, until it 
appears that he voluntarily gives up his views. But I 
never heard of any formal conveyance from one Indian 
to another in their natural state. The limits of every 
canton are circumscribed, that is, they are allowed to 
hunt as far as such a river on this hand, and such a 
mountain on the other. This area is occupied and im- 
proved by individuals and their families. Individuals^ 
not the community, have the use and [Hrofit of their 
own labors, or success in bunting." 
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III Property when rightfully created or reeo^mtei \ 
by Potitive Laws not lest Sacred.] it must no^ how- ( 
ever, be inferred from what has been said, that in a . 
civilized society there is any thing in that spccieo of | 
property which is acquired by labor to which individtt- ( 
als owe a Tnore sacred regard than they do to every 
other species of property created or recognized by posi* 
tive laws. Amor" fV—*^ i-=t there are many whi<^ I 
have derived their a principle no less ob- 

ligatory than our e oi justice, a cicRr per- i 

ception in the mi' !;iBlator (sanctioned pe^ ' 

haps by the com rience of different age« 

and nations) of /< jr; and to all of Ibem, 

while they exist, e of the subject is due, 

on the same prin linds him to respect and i 

to maintain the so Vatuie has provided for i 

human happiness, , ance, in a manner pre- 

cisely analogous to her gPiieral vcunomy. Tiios*.' ^\m- 
ple and indispensable rules of right and wrongs, of just 
and unjust, without which the frtlits of the earth could 
not be converted to the use of man, nor his existence 
maintained even in the rudest form of the social union, 
she has engraved on the heart as an essential part of 
the human constitution, — leaving men, as society ad- 
vances, to employ their gradually. improving reason in 
fixing, according to their own ideas of expediency, 
the various regulations concerning the acquisition, the 
alienation and transmission of property, which the 
more complicated interests of the community may 
require. 

It is also beautifully ordered, that, while a regard for 
legal property is thus secured, among men capable of 
retlcctioii, by a sense of general utility, the same eftect is 
accomplished, in the minds of the multitude, by habU 
and the association of ideas ; in consequence of which, 
all the inequalities of fortune are sanctioned by mere 
prescription, and long possession is conceived to found 
a right of property as complete as that which, by the 
law of nature, an individual has in the fruits of his 
own industry. 
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In such a state of things, therefore, as that with 
which we are connected, the right of property must 
be understood to derive its origin from two distinct 
sources : the one is that natural sentiment of the mind 
which establishes a moral connection between labor 
and an exclusive enjoyment of the fruits of it; the 
other is the municipal institutions of the country where 
we live. These institutions everywhere take rise partly 
from ideas of natural justice, and partly (perhaps chief- 
ly) from ideas of supposed utility, — two principles 
which, when properly understood, are, I believe, always 
in harmony with each other, and which it ought to be 
the great aim of every legislator to reconcile to the ut- 
most of his power. Among those questions, however, 
which fall under the cognizance of positive laws, there 
are many on which natural justice is enturely silent, 
and which, of consequence, may be discussed on prin- 
ciples of utility solely. Such are most of the questions 
concerning the regulation of the succession to a man^s 
property after his death ; of some of which it may per- 
haps be found that the determination ought to vary 
with the circumstances of the society, and which have 
certainly, in fact^ been frequently determined by the 
caprice of the legislator, or by some principle ultimate- 
ly resolvable into an accidental association of ideas. 
Indeed, various cases may be supposed, in which it is 
not only useful, but necessary, that a rule should be 
fixed ; while, at the same time, neither justice nor 
utility seems to be much interested in the particular 
decision. 

In examining the questions which turn on consider- 
ations of utUity^ some will immediately occur, of which 
the determination is so obvious, and which, at the same 
time, are so universal in their application, that the laws 
of all enlightened nations on the subject may be ex- 
pected to be the same. Of this description are many of 
the questions which may be stated with respect to the 
effects of priority of occupancy in establishing perma' 
nent rights. These questions are of course frequently 
confounded with questions of natural law ; and in one 
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Bcnse of that phrase they may not imiMt)perly be com- 
prehended under the title, but the distinction between 
them and the other class of questions is essential ; for 
wherever considerations of utility are involved, the po- 
litical anion is supposed, whereas the principle of Jiu- 
tice, properly so called (of that justice, for example, 
which rM[>ects the right of the laborer to enjoy the fruit 

of his own industr-' " • rafale from the human 

frame.* 



V. 



-- .1 

L LHportanee am of Veraeitg.'] The im- ' 

portant rank which le among our socdal du* 

ties appears from tin nsequences that would 

result if no foundation were laid for it in the constitu- 
tion of our nature. The purposes of speech would be 
frustrated, and every man's opportunities of knowledge 
would be limited to his own personal experience. 

Considerations of utility, however, do not seem to 
be the only ground of the approbation we bestow on 
this disposition. Abstraction made of all regard to 
consequences, there is something pleasing and amiable 
in sincerity, openness, and truth, — something disagree- 
able and disgusting in duplicity, equivocation, and false- 
hood. Dr. Huteheson himself, the great patron of that 
theory which resolves all moral quahties into benevo- 
lence, confesses this ; for he speaks of a sense which leads 
us to approve of veraciti/, distinct from the sense which 
approves of qualities useful to mankind. f As this, how- 
ever, is at best but a vague way of speaking, it may be 
proper to analyze more particularly that part of our 

* On the right of property and ils limitalions, see Mill's Principiai^ 
PMicat Etonomi/. Put II. Clinp, I., II. — Ed 

t J'hilotophia Moralit InaitutiO Cumpfndiaria. Lib. II. Capp. JX., S. 
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constitation from which oar approbation of veracity 
arises. 

That there is in the human mind a natural or instinc- 
tive principle of veracity has been remarked by many 
authors, the same part of our constitution which 
prompts to social intercourse prompting also to sin- 
cerity in our mutual communications. Truth is always 
the spontaneous and native expression of our senti- 
ments; whereas falsehood implies a certain violence 
done to our nature, in consequence of the influence o( 
some motive which we are anxious to conceaL 

IL TnUh and the Love of TnUhJ] With respect to 
the fuUure of truth various metaphysical speculations 
have been offered to the world, and various definitions 
have been attempted, b9th by the ancients and moderns. 
These, however, have thrown but little light on the sub- 
ject, which is not suprising, when we consider that the 
word truth expresses a simple idea or notion, of which 
no analysis or explication is possible. The same obser- 
vation, may be made with respect to the words knowl- 
edge and belief All of them express notions which 
are implied in every judgment of the understanding, 
and which no being can form who is not possessed 
of a rational nature. And, by the way, these notions 
deserve to b^ added to the list formerly mentioned, as 
exemplifications of the imperfection of the account 
commonly given of the origin of our ideas. They are 
obviously not derived from any particular sense ; and 
they do not seem to be referable to any part of our 
constitution, but to the understanding; or, in other 
words, to those rational powers which distinguish man 
from the brutes. This language, I know, will appear 
to be very loose and inaccurate to those who have fa- 
miliarized their minds to the common doctrine ; but it 
is a plain and indisputable statement of the fact 

To acquire knowledge or to discover truth is the 
proper object of curiosity ;^^b. principle of action which 
is coeval with the first operations of the intellect, and 
which in most minds continues through life to have a 
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powerful inflaence, in one way or another, on the 
act«r and the conduct. It is this principle which put» 
the inteUecLual faculties in motion, and gives them 
that exercise which is iiecc^aary for their dovdopmenl 
and improvement; and which, Bct:ordiug to the direo 
tioii it takes, and the particalor net of faculties it exer- 
cises, ia the prineipal foundation of tfav diocxsilUfi of 
genius among men A"'l "^ 'he divertilies of genius 
proc«ed from tht; d ions in which curiosity 

engages the atlen. inequalities of geniofl 

among individuab d in a great measure ta 

the ditTercnt dcgre and perseverance with 

which the curiosit} Then 1 say this, I would 

not be understood that the different capa- 

cities of individoaL e ; a soppositjon contT«< 

dict«d by obvious t itrary to what we should 

be It^d to conclude nalogy of the body. I 

only wish to impress on an ino?(.' who havn any con- 
nection with the education of youth the great impor- 
tance of stimulating the curiosity, and of directing it 
to proper objects, as the most effectual of all means 
for securing the improvement of the mind : I may add, 
as one of the most effectual provisions that can be 
made for the happiness of the individual, in conse- 
quence of the resources it furnishes when we are left 
to depend on ourselves for enjoyment; Snd in conse- 
quence, also, of the progressive vigor with which it 
operates to the very close of life, ia proportion to the 
enlargement of our experience and the extent of our 
information. 

In order, however, to prevent misapprehensions of 
my meaning, it is necessary for me again to remark, 
that the curiosity on which I lay so great a stress is 
that curiosity alone which has truth for its object. 
"There are many men," says Butler, "who have a 
strong curiosity to know what is said, who have no 
curiosity to know what is true"; — men who value 
knowledge only as furnishing an employment to their 
memory, or as supplying a gratification to their van- 
ity in their intcrcoarue with others. It is a weakness 
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^vhich we may presume has prevailed more or less in 
all ages, but which has been much, encouraged in mod- 
em Europe by that superstitious admiration of antiq- 
uity which has withdrawn so much genius and indus- 
tjy from the pursuits of science to those of erudition. 
No prejudice can be conceived more adverse to the 
progress of useful knowledge, not only as it occasions 
an idle waste of time and labor which might have been 
more profitably employed, but as it contribut^es power- 
fully to destroy that simplicity and modesty of temper 
which are the genuine characteristics of the true phi- 
losopher. 

I think it of importance to add, that the love of 
truth, where it is the great motive of our intellectual 
pursuits, gains daily an accession of strength as our 
knowledge advances. I have already said, that it is an 
ultimate fact in our nature, and is not resolvable into 
views of utility. Its extensive efTects on human hap- 
piness are discovered only in the progress of our ex- 
perience; but when this discovery is once made, it 
superadds to our instinctive curiosity every stimulus 
which self-love and benevolence can furnish. The con- 
nection between error and misery, between truth and 
happiness, becomes gradually more apparent as our 
inquiries proceed, and produces at last a complete con- 
viction, that, even in those cases where we are unable 
to trace it, the connection subsists. He who feels this 
as he ought vail consider a steadfast adherence to the 
truth as an expression of benevolence to man, and of 
confidence in the righteous administration of the uni- 
verse, arid will suspect the purity of those motives 
which would lead him to advance the good of his 
species, or the glory of his Maker, by deceit and hy- 
pocrisy. 

III. 3&ans of inculcating and enforcing the Duty of 
Veracity.] In offering these remarks, I shall no doubt 
be thought to have taken a very wide circuit in order 
to illustrate the nature of that veracity which is incum- 
bent on us in our intercourse with our fellow-creatures. 
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But it appears to me that the most i>olid of all founda- 
tions for the uniform and the scrupuloue exercise of ihia 
virtue is to cherish the love of truth in general, and 10' 
impress the mind with a conviction of its important 
effects on our own happiness and on that of society. 
There is, indeed, a sort of gross and ostensible pnic- 
tice of this duty, which is secured by what we call thfl 
point of honor in r"™'"™ P-'ope, which brands with 
infamy every palpa 
tera of fact. The i: 
case of veracity, in 
magistrate operates 
the latter case a n 
God and of his ow 
the letter of any at 
feiting his characte, 
all the guilt of a lia, 
view, more criminal to misrepresent a fact, than to im- 
pose on the world by what we know to be an unsound 
or a fallacious argument ? Is it, in a moral view, more 
criminal to mialead another by a verbal lie, than by 
actions which convey a false idea of our intentions? 
Is it, in a moral view, more criminal, or is it more in- 
consistent with the dignity of a man of true honor, to 
defraud men in a private transaction by an incorrect 
or erroneous statement of circumstances, than to mis- 
lead the public to their own ruin by those wilful devia- 
tions from truth into which we see men daily led by 
views of interest or ambition, or by the spirit of politi- 
cal faction? Numberless cases, in short, may be fan- 
cied, in which our only security for truth is the virtuous 
disposition of the individual, and where the restraint of 
public opinion has little or no influence. Perhaps I 
should not go too far were I to alfirm, that, as there is 
no duty of which the gross and ostensible practice is 
BO eli'cctually secured hy the manners of modem times, 
BO there is none to the obligation of which mankind 
seem in general to be so insensible, considered as moral 
agents, and accountable to God for their thoughts and 
inicntions. 
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Among the various caases which have conspired to 
relax our moral principles op this important article, the 
facility which the press affords us in modern times of 
addressing the world by means of anonymous publica- 
tions is probably one of the most powerful. The sal- 
utary restraint which a regard to character imposes, in 
most cases, on our moral deviations, is here withdrawn ; 
and we have no security for the fidelity of the writer, 
buf his disinterested love of truth and of mankind. 
The palpable and ludicrous misrepresentations of facts, 
to which we are accustomed from our infancy in the 
periodical prints of the day, gradually unhinge our 
faith in all such communications; and what we are 
every day accustomed to see, we cease in time to re- 
gard with due abhorrence. Nor is this the only moral 
evil resulting from the licentiousness of the press. The 
intentions of nature in appointing public esteem as 
the reward of virtue, and infamy as the punishment of 
vice, are in a great measure thwarted ; and while the 
fairest characters are left open to the assaults of a 
calumny which it is impossible to trace to its author, 
the opinions of the public may be so divided by the 
artifices of hireling flatterers, with respect to men of 
the most profligate and abandoned lives, as to enable 
them, not only to brave the censures of the world, but 
to retaliate with more than an equal advantage on the 
good name of those who have the rashness to accuse 
them. 

In a free government like ours, the liberty of the 
press has been often and justly called the palladium of 
the constitution ; but it may reasonably be doubted 
whether this liberty would be at all impaired by a reg- 
ulation, which, while it left the press perfectly open 
to every man who was willing openly to avow his 
opinions, rendered it impossible for any individual to 
publish a sentence without the sanction of his name. 
Upon this question, however, considered in a political 
point of view, I shall not presume to decide. Con- 
sidered in a moral light, the advantages of such a regu- 
lation appear to be obvious and indisputable, and the 
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effect conld scarcely fail to have a most extensive in- 
fluence on national manHere.' 

Besides that love of truth which seems e%'ident]y to 
be an original principle of the mind, there are other 
laws of our nature which were plainly intended to se- 
cure the practice of vfracity in our intercourse with 
our fellow-creatures. There are others, too, which, as 
they suppose the p«nti-" if this virtue, may be re- 
^rded as iiitimatio. conduct which is con- 

formable to the er tiuation of our bclug. 

Such is that dispo >ose faith in teslimony, 

which is coeval wi af langtiage. Without 

such a disposition, in of children would he 

impracticable; and so far from being the 

result of experience, be, in the first iiiatance, 

unlimited, — nature » gradual correction to 

the progress of reasv... „ «. observation. This re- 
mark, which I think waa nrst made by Dr. Reid, has 
been since repeated and enforced by Mr. Smith, in hia 
Theory of Moral Seniimenls. This author observes, 
further, that, " notwithstanding the lessons of caution 
communicated to us by experience, there is scarcely a 
man to be found who is not more credulous than he 
ought, to be, and who does not, upon many occasions, 
give credit to tali's which not only turn out to be per- 
fectly false, but which a very moderate degree of re- 
flection and attention might have taught him could not 
well be true. The natural disposition is always to 
believe. It is acquired wisdom and experience alone 
that teach incredulity, and tlicy very seldom teach it 
enough. The wisest and most cautions of us all fre- 
quently gives credit to stories which he himself is after- 
wards both ashamed and astonished that he could pos- 
sibly think of believing." This disposition to repose 
faith in testimony bears a striking analogy, both in it^ 
origin and in its final cause, to our instinctive expecta- 
tion of the continuance of those laws which regulate 
the course of physical events. 

c Lonl Brougluun's Polili- 
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In infancy the principle of veracity is by no means 
BO conspicuous as that of credulity, and it sometimes 
happens that a good deal of care is necessary to cherish 
it. But in such cases it will always be found that 
there is some indirect motive combined with the desire 
of social communication, such as fear, or vanity, or 
mischief, or sensuality. The same principle which 
prompts to social intercourse and to the use of speech 
prompts also to veracity. Nor is it probable that there 
is such a thing as falsehood utteraj merely from the 
love of falsehood. , 

If this remark be just, it suggests an important prac- 
tical rule in the business of education ; — not to at- 
tempt the cure of lying and deceit by general rules 
concerning the duty of veracity, or by punishments 
inflicted upon every single violation of it, but by study- 
ing to discover and remove the radical evil from which 
it springs, whether it be cowardice, or vanity, or mis- 
chief, or selfishness, or sensuality. Blither of these, if 
allowed to operate, will in time unhinge the natural 
constitution of the mind, and produce a disregard to 
truth upon all occasions whlere a temporary convenience 
can be gained by the breach of it. 

From these imperfect hints, it would appear that 
every breach of veracity indicates some latent vice or 
some cnminal intention, which an individual is ashamed 
to avow. And hence the peculiar beauty of openness 
or sincerity, uniting in some degree in itself the graces 
of all the other moral qualities of which it attests the 
existence. 



CHAPTER HI. 

OP THE DXTTIES WHICH RESPECT OURSELVES. 

Prudence, temperance^ and fortitude are no less req- 
uisite for enabling us to discharge our social duties, 
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than for eecnring our own private happtneas ; but as 
tliey do not jiecessarily imply any reference to our fel- 
low-creaturea, tht-y seem to belong moat properly tft 
thia third branch of virtue. 

An UluBtration of the nature and tendency of these 
qualities, and of the means by which they are to be 
improved and confirined, although a most important 
article of ethics, does not lead to any discussions of 
BO abstract a kind as particular attention 

in a work of which ht rincipal object. It is 

Euflicient here to rem ;pendently of all con- 

siderationa of utility. irselves or to otbera, 

these qoalitiea are ap right and becoming. 

Their utility, at the r rather necessity, for 

securing tbe discharg 'i duties, adds greatly 

to the respect they ci is certainly the chief 

ground oi tbe oblige mder to cultivate the 

habits by which they are lormea. 

A sleady regard, in the conduct of life, to the happi- 
ness and perfection of our own nalure, and a diligent 
study of the means by which these ends may be attained, 
is another duty belonging to this branch of virtue. It 
is a duty so important and comprehensive, that it leads 
to the practice of all the rest, and is therefore entitled 
to a very full and particular examination in a system 
of moral philosophy. Such an examination, while it 
leads our thoughts " to the end and aim of our being," 
will again bring under our review the various duties 
already considered ; and, by showing how they all con- 
spire in recommending the same dispositions, will iU 
luatrafc the unity of design in the human constitution, 
and the benevolent wisdom displayed in its formation. 
Other subordinate duties, besides, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate under separate titles, may thus 
be placed in a light more interesting and agreeable. 
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Section L 

op the duty of employing the means we possess 
to secure our own happiness. 

According to Dr. Hatcheson, our eondnet, so far as 
it is influenced by self-love, is never the object of moral 
approbation. Even a regard to the pleasures of a good 
conscience he considered as detracting from the merit 
of those actions which it encourages us to perform. 

That the principle of self-love (or, in other words, 
the desire of happiness) is neither an object of appro- 
bation nor of blame is sufficiently obvious. It is in- 
separable from the nature of man as a rational and a 
sensitive being. It is, however, no less obvious, on the 
other hand, that this desire, considered as a principle of 
action, has by no means a uniform influence on the 
conduct. Our animal appetites, our affections, and 
the other inferior principles of our nature, interfere as 
often with self-love as with benevolence, and mislead 
us from our own happiness as much as from the duties 
we owe to others. 

In these cases, every spectator pronounces that we 
deserve to suffer for our folly and indiscretion; and 
we ourselves, as soon as the tumult of passion is over, 
feel in the same manner. Nor is this remorse merely 
a sentiment of regret for having missed that happiness 
which we might have enjoyed. We are (dissatisfied, 
not only with our condition, but with our conduct, — 
with our having forfeited by our own imprudence what 
we might have attained.* 

It is true, that we do not feel so warm an indigna- 
tion against the neglect of private good as against per- 
fidy, cruelty, and injustice. The reason probably is, 
that imprudence commonly carries its own punish- 
ment along with it, and our resentment is disarmed by 
pity. Indeed, as that habitual regard to his own hap- 

* Bee Bauer's DtMerfttfton on the Naiw of Virtm. 
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But the man who adds to a fraudulent disposition an 
imprudent disregard to his own life and character is, 
undoubtedly, the more guilty of the two, and meets 
his fate with much less sympathy from others than he 
would receive if he had committed the same act with- 
out knowing its consequences. 

Section IL 
of the different theories of happiness. 

I. General Observatiofm,] The most superficial ob- 
servation of life is sufficient to convince us that happi" 
ness is not to be attained by giving every appetite and 
desire the gratification it demands ; and that it is ne- 
cessary for us to form to ourselves some plan or system 
of conduct, in subordination to which all other objects 
are to be pursued. 

To ascertain what this system ought to be is a prob- 
lem which has, in all ages, employed the speculations 
of philosophers. Among the ancients, the question 
concerning the sovereign good was the principal sub- 
ject of controversy which divided the schools ; and it 
was treated in such a manner as to involve almost ev- 
ery other question of ethics. The opinions maintained 
with respect to it by some of their sects comprehend 
many ot the most important truths to which the inquiry 
leads, and leave little to be added but a few corrections 
and limitations of their conclusions. 

These opinions may be all reduced to three : those 
of the Epicureans, of the Stoics, and of the Peripatetics ; 
and, indeed, it does not seem possible to form a concep- 
tion of any scheme of happiness which may not be re- 
ferred to one or other of these three systems. 

II. (1.) TTie Epicurean.'] The fundamental princi- 
ple of the Epicurean system was, that bodily pleasure 
and pain were the sole ultimate objects of desire and 
aversion. These were desired and shunned on their 
own account; every thing else, from its tendency to 
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proGUK tbe one of these oi to save us Irom the i>th% 
Power, for example, rickes, repulalion, even the virluei 
themeclvee, were not desirable for their own sake, but 
were valuable men*Jy as b<'ing instrumental to procnrs 
us the objects of our natural desires. " They who 
place the sovereiffH good ill virtue alone, and who, daz> 
zled by words, overlook the Intentions of natnn% will 
be delivered from this ereatest of all errors, if they will 
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none if it were altogether uii profitable, 
it is an object of general pursuit, from a persuasion 
that it both guides us to our best enjoyments, and 
points out to us the most effectual means for their at- 
tainment," ■ 

All the pleasures and pains of the mind (according 
to Epicurus) are derived from the recollection and aii- 
ticipaiion of bodily pleasures and pains ; but this recol- 
lection and anticipation he considenxl as contributing 
much more to our happinei^s or misery on the whole, 
than the pleasures and pains themselves. His philoso- 
phy was, indeed, directed cliieliy to inculcate this truth, 
ntiJ to withdraw our solicitude from the pleasures and 
pains themselves, which are not in our power, to the 
regulation of our recollections and anticipations, which 
depend upon ourselves. He placed happiness, there- 
fore, in ease of bodi/ and traHf/uillili/ of mind, but much 
more m the latter than in the former, insomuch that he 
affirmed a wise man might be happy in the midst of 
bodily torments. " Hear," says Cicero, " the language 

■ Cicero, Dt Ha., Lib. I, 13. 
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of Epicnms on his death-bed. * Epicnms to Herma- 
chus, greeting. — While I am passing the last day of 
my life, and that the happiest, I write this epistle, op- 
pressed, at the same time, with so many and such 
acate maladies, that it is scarcely possible to conceive 
that my safferings are susceptible of augmentation. 
All these, however, are amply compensated by the 
mental joy I derive from the recollection of the reason- 
ings and discoveries of which I am the author.' " The 
concluding sentence of this letter does more honor to 
Epicurus than any other part of it '< But yoti, as is 
worthy of your good-will towards me and philosophy, 
let it be your business to consider yourself as the guar- 
dian and protector of the children of M etrodorus." * 

Epicurus himself is represented as a person of inof- 
fensive and even amiable manners. He is said to 
have taught his philosophy in a garden, where he lived 
a temperate and quiet lue, enjoying what Thomson 
calls '' the g^ad poetic ease of Epicurus, — seldom un- 
derstood." He died at an advanced age, and was so 
much beloved and esteemed by his followers, that his 
birthday was annually celebrated as a festival. His 
private virtues, however, were probably, in a great 
measure, the effect of a happy natural constitution ; for 
his philosophy, besides destroying all those supports of 
morality that religion affords, tended avowedly to rec- 
ommend a life of indolent and selfish indulgence, and 
a total abstraction from the concerns and duties of the 
world. Accordingly, ^e find that many of his disci- 
ples brought so much discredit on their principles by 
the dissoluteness of their lives, that the word Epicurean 
came gradually to be understood as characteristical of 
a person devoted to sensual gratifications. 

The influence which these principles had on the 
manners of the later Romans has been remarked by 
many writers ; and it is not a little curious, that it was 
clearly foreseen, ages before, by their virtuous and en- 



* De Fin.^ II. 30. The same letter b also found in Diogenes Laertias, 
Lib. X. 
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lightened progenitors. Tbis fnct^ which hss not in^ea 
ttullu-iently attended to, deserves the serious coDsidera- 
tioii of those who are disposed to cull in qoediioo the 
etl'ect of speculative ofHiiions on national character. 

It was in the year of Rome 471, and during the con- 
euJttte of Fabridus, that the Hoinans aeera to have re- 
ceived the firat notice of the Epieurean doctrines. At 
that period the Tarentines had the address to insti^te 
the Bamnitea, and a le other Italian stales, 

to take arms againf lie. and also prevailed 

on Pyrrhus, king of ive tliein his assistauoe. 

In the course of the us, with two other per- 

sons of high rank, w yrrhus's court, to treat 

with him about an < prisonera; and it was 

at a public entertain to them upon that oc- 

casion that CineaB, I and favorite, gave the 

Roman ambassadon dea of the pbilosophi' 

cal j>rincrjik's which i!.picums nad begun to toaeh at 
Athens about twenty years before. The effect which 
this conversation had on the minds of the Roman am- 
bassadors is an instructive fact in the history of philos- 
ophy. 

" I have frequently heard from some of my friends, 
who were much my seniors," says Cato to Scipio and 
Lielius, " a traditionary anecdote concerning Fabricius. 
They assured me, that, in the early part of their life, 
they were told by certain very old men of their ac- 
quaintance, that, when Fabricius was ambassador at 
the court of Pyrrhus, he exprcssW great astoni:»hment 
at the account given him by Cineas of a philosopher 
at Athens, who maintained that the love of pleasure 
was universally the leading motive of all human ac- 
tions. My informer added, that, when Fabricius relat- 
ed this fact to M. Curius and Titus Coruncanius, they 
both joined in wishing that Pyrrhus and the whole 
Samnite nation might become converts to this extraor- 
dinary doctrine, as the people who were infected with 
such unmanly principles could not fail, they thought, 
of proving an easy conquest to their enemies. M. Cu- 
riuB had been intimately connected with Publius Becius, 
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who in his fourth consulate (which was five years be- 
fore the former entered upon that office) gloriously sac- 
rificed his life to the preservation of his country. This 
generous patriot was personally known both to Fa- 
bricius and to Ck>runcanius ; and they were convinced, 
by what they experienced in their own breasts, as well 
as by the illustrious example of Decius, that there is in 
certain actions an intrinsic rectitude and obligation 
which, with a noble contempt of what the world calls 
pleasure^ every great and generous mind will steadily 
keep in view as a sacred rule of conduct, and as the 
chief concern of life." * 

in. (2.) 3%« Sloic.] In opposition to the Epicurean 
doctrines already stated on the subject of happiness, 
the Stoics placed the supreme good in rectitude of con- 
ducty without any regard to the event They did not, 
however, as has been often supposed, recommend an 
indifference to external objects, or a life of inactivity 
and apathy. On the contrary, they taught that nature 
pointed out to us certain objects of choice and of re- 
jection, and amongst these some to be mare chosen 
and avoided than others ; and that virtue consisted in 
choosing and rejecting objects according to their in- 
trinsic value. They admitted that health was to be 
preferred to sickness, riches to proverty; the prosperity 
of our family, of our friends, of our country, to their 
adversity; and they allowed, nay, they recommended, 

* Cicero, £^ Seneci. The sjstem of morals ^nerally ascribed to Epica- 
rus is Siiid to have been borrowed from Aristippus, who al«o taught that 
happiness conHiAted in bodily pleasure ; bat it is probable, as Mr. Smith 
nbsenre^ that his manner of applying his principles was altogether his 
own. Indeed, we have the testimony o( Diogenes Laertius that Aristippus 
tHu;;:ht that happiness consisted in the present pleasures of the body, and 
not in any mental refinements on these pleasures, according to the system 
of Kpicums. — Lib. II. 187. The life of Epicurus has Men written in 
modem times by Gassendi (who also attempted to revive his philosophy, 
Syntagma PkUosophice Epicuri), and by Bayle. Heineccins also mentions 
a book entitled, Jacob Kondellus, De Vita et de Mmbut Epicuri^ which has 
never fallen in my way. (Tor more modem authorities, see the general 
histories of philosophy by Tennemann, Ritter, and Degerando. Also, 
Wamekros, Apologie tmd Leben Epkwrt. Steinhart in Ertck u. Grvhtr. 
AUgem. Entyehp., VoL XXXV. p. i59 et mq.] 



the most atreiitions exertion* to nccompHsh these de- 
sirable ends. Theyi only contended that these objects 
should be pnrsned, not ns tho constituents of our liap- 
jiiness, but beeause wo believe it to be agreeable to 
nature that we nhould jiUMiie them ; and that, therefore, 
when we have done our utmost, we should regard the 
event as indifferent.. 

That this is a fair t«nre-sentnt ion of the Stoical doo- 
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" The word Ttnflnt," he <ib.-erves, " whicli we uKually 
render n pnssinti, nn-.itM', in tlie Stoic sense, a pertiirba- 
thii, nnd i^ alwav:- si> Iran-Elated by Cicero ; and the 
epithet asaeij!, wlien ;i|>]ilieil to the ivive man, does not 
mean an exemption Irorn passion, but: an exemption 
I'rimi that perturbation which is founded on erroneous 
opinions. Thit tcritimony of Epictetus U e>:presse(l to 
thi.-' purpose. ' 1 am nol,' says he, 'to be apathetic like 
ii statue, but I am withal to observe relations, both 
the natural and the adveutitions; as tlie man of relig- 
ion, as tlie son, as Hie brother, as the falher, as the 
i-ili>;en.' And immediately before, he tells ii.sthat'a 
perturbation in no other way ever arises, but eiiher 
when a desire is frustrated, or an aversion falls into 
that which it should avoid.' In which passage," says 
Ilarri.?, "it is observable that he does not make eiiher 
desire or aversion wiidi, or perturbations, but only the 
cause of perturbations when erroneously conducted," 

From a great variety of passages, which it is unne- 
cessary for me to transcribe, Harris concludes that " the 
Stoics, in the character of their virtuous man, included 
rational desire, aversion, and exultation ; included love 
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and parental affection, friendship, and a general benev- 
olence to all mankind; and considered it as a duty 
arising from our very nature not to neglect the welfare 
of public society, but to be ever ready, according to our 
rank, to act either as the magistrate or as the private 
citizen." 

Nor did they exclude wealth from among the objects 
of choice. The Stoic Hecato, in his treatise Of Ojfices^ 
quoted by Cicero, tells us, that " a wise man, while he 
abstains from doing any thing contrary to the customs, 
laws, and institutions of his country, ought to attend 
to his own fortune. For we do not desire to be rich 
for ourselves only, but for our children, relations, and 
friends, and especially for the commonwealth, inas- 
much as the riches of individuals are the wealth of a 
state." * " Nay," says Cicero, on another occasion, 
^' if the wise man could mend his condition by adding 
to the amplest possessions the poorest, meanest utensil, 
he would in no degree contemn it" f 

From these quotations it sufficiently appears that the 
Stoical system, so far from withdrawing men from the 
duties of life, was eminently favorable to active virtue. 
Its peculiar and distinguishing tenet was, that our hap- 
piness does not depend on the ailainment of the objects 
of our choice, but on the pari that tee act; but this 
prin(^iple was inculcated, not to damp our exertions, but 
to lead us to rest our happiness only on circumstances 
which we ourselves cotUd command. ^ If I am going 
to sail," says Epictetus, " I choose the best ship and 
the best pUot, and I wait for the fairest weather that 
my circumstances and duty will allow. Prudence and 
propriety, the principles which the gods have given 
me for the direction of my conduct, require this of me, 
but they require no more; and if, notwithstanding, a 
storm arises, which neither the strength of the vessel 
nor the skill of the pilot is likely to withstand, I give 
myself no trouble about the consequences. All that I 
had to do is done already. The directors of my con- 




duct, never command me to be miserable, 1o be anxJoiM, 
desponding, or afraid. Whether we are to b«? drowitt^d 
or come to a harbour ia the business of Jupitor, not 
mine. I leavp it entirely to hiB dett-nnination, nor ever 
break my irst with considering which Vay he is likHy 
to decide it, but receive whatever cornea nrjth eqniil iii« 
difference and security," 
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eratioiis. It was upon this very principle, added to a 
sublime snitimcnt of piety, that it founded its chief 
argument for an entire resignation to the dispensations 
of Providence. As all events are ordered by perfect 
wiMom and goodness, the Stoics concluded that what- 
ever happens is calculated to produce the greatest good 
possible to the universe in general. As it is agreeable 
to nature, therefore, that we should prefer the happi- 
ness of many to a few, and of all to that of many, 
they concluded that every event which happens is pre- 
cisely that which wc ourselves would have desired, if 
we had been aci]uainted with the whole scheme of I lie 
Divine administration. " In what sense," says Kpic- 
tetus, " arc some things said to be according to our ini- 
ture, and others contrary to it? It is in that scn^- in 
which wc conwider ourselves as separated and detached 
from all other things. For thus it may he said to be 
the nature of the foot to be always clean. But if you 
consider it as a foot, and not as something detached 
from the rest of the body, it must behoove it somelinies 
to trample in the dirt, and sometimes to tread upon 
thorns, and sometiine.s, too, to be cut oil' for the sake 
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of tiie whole body ; and if it refuses this, it is no longer 
a foot Thus, too, ought we to conceive with respect 
to ourselves. What are you ? A man. If yoU con- 
sider yourself as something separated and detached, it 
is agreeable to your nature to live to old age, to be rich, 
to be in health. But if you consider yourself as a man, 
and as a part of the whole, upon account of that whole 
it will behoove you sometimes to be in sickness, some- 
times to be exposed to the inconveniency of a sea voy- 
age, sometimes to be in want, and at last, perhaps, to 
die before your time. Why, then, do you complain ? 
Do you not know that by doing so, as the foot ceases 
to be a foot, so you cease to be a man." 

In the writings, indeed, of some of the Stoics, we 
meet with some absurd and violent paradoxes about 
the perfect felicity of the wise vian on the one hand, 
and the equalili/ of misery among all those who fall 
short of this ideal character on the other. <' As all the 
actions of the wise man were perfect, so all those of 
the man who bad not arrived at this supreme wisdom 
were faulty, and equaUy faulty. As one truth could 
not be more true, nor one falsehood more false, than 
another, so an honorable action could not be more hon- 
orable, nor a shameful one more shameful, than an- 
other. As, in shooting at a mark, the man who had 
missed it by an inch had equally missed it with him 
who had done so by a hundred yards, so the man who, 
in what appeared to us the most insignificant action, 
had acted improperly, and without a sufficient reason, 
was equally faulty with him who had done so in what 
appeared to us the most important ; the man who had 
killed a cock, for example, improperly, and without a 
sufficient reason, with him who had murdered his 
father. 

" It is not, however," continues Mr. Smith, " by any 
means probable that these paradoxes formed a part of 
the original principles of Stoicism, as taught by Zeno 
and Cleanthes. It is much more probable that they 
were added to it by their disciple, Chrysippus, whose 
genius seems to have been more fitted for systematiz- 
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ing the doctrines of his preceptors, and adorning thera 
with the imposing appendages of artificial definitiona 
and divisions, than lor imbibing the sublime spirit 
which they breathed." 

This apology, liowever, it must be confessed, wiH 
not exteod to ail the errors of the Stoical school. la 
particular, it will not extend to the notions it incul- 
cated on the subject nf .nnVirf*?. qnd, in general, on the 
air of defiance and i which death was to 

be met. But to ao *r these, in some mcaa* 

ure, by the peculiar :e9 of the times whea 

this philosophy aro ith observes : — " The 

different republics > vere at home almost 

always distracted ; furious factions, and 

abroad involved In ^inary wars, ii " ' " '" 

each sought, not lu >rity or domioi 

eitlier completely to .1 its enemies, i 

was not less cruel, to reduce Ttiem into the vilest of all 
states, — th^t of domestic slavery. The smallest of 
the greater part of those states, too, rendered it to each 
of them no very improbable event, that it might itself 
fall into that very calamity which it had so frequently 
inflicted or attempted to inflict on its neighbours. In 
this disorderly state of things, the most perfect inno- 
cence, joined to the highest rank and the greatest ser- 
vices to the public, could give no security to any man, 
that, even at home and among his fdlow-citi/cns, he 
was not, at some time or other, from the prevalence of 
some hostile and furions faction, to be condemned to 
the most cruel and ignominious punishment. If he 
was taken prisoner of war, or if the city of which he 
was a member was conquered, he was exposed, if pos- 
sible, to still greater injuries. As an American savage, 
therefore, prepares his deatli-smi^, and considers how 
he should act when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, and is by them put to death in the most lin- 
gering tortures, and amidst the insults and derision "of 
all the spectators, so a Grecian patriot or hero could 
not avoid frequently employing his thoughts in con- 
sidering what he ought both to suffer and to do in ban- 
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ishment, in captivity, when reduced to slavery, when 
put to the torture, when brought to the scaffold. It 
was the business of their philosophers to prepare the 
death-song which the Grecian patriots and heroes 
might make use of on the proper occasions ; and of 
all the different sect^, the Stoics, I think it must be ac- 
knowledged, had prepared by far the most animated 
and spirited song." * 

After all, it is impossible to deny that there is some 
foundation for a censure which Lord Bacon has some- 
ivhere passed on this celebrated sect. " Certainly," 
says he, '< the Stoics bestowed too much cost on death, 
and by their preparations made it more fearful." At 
least, I suspect this may be the tendency of some pas- 
sages in their writings, in such a state of society as 
that in which we live ; but in perusing them, we ought 
always to remember the circumstances of those men to 
whom they were addressed, and which are so eloquent- 
ly described in the observations just quoted from Mr. 
Smith. The practical reflection which Bacon adds to 
this censure is invaluable, and is strictly conformable to 
the spirit of the Stoical system, although he seems to 
state it by way of contrast to their principles. " It is 
as natural," says he, " to die, as to be born ; and to a 
little infant perhaps the one is as painful as the other. 
He that dies in an earnest pursuit is like one that is 
wounded in hot blood, who for a time scarce feels the 
hurt ; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon some- 
what that is good doth best avert the dolors of death." f 

** Hi mores, hadc dnri immota Catonis 
Secta fait, servare modiim, finemqae tenere, 
Nataramque seqai, patriaeqae impcnderc Titam } 
Nee sibi, sed toti genitnm se credere mundo." % 

• Moral SentimenU, Part VII. Sect 11. Chap. I. 

The preceding extracts from Epictetus are also taken irom the same 
chapter, and given in Mr. Smith's translation. 

t Essays or Counsels, Civil and Aforal^ Essay II. 

X Lucan. Phctrs., Lib. 11. 1. 380. 8ee the fragments of this school, pnb- 
lished in Grale's Opuscula MyUtolo^ica^ Phfsica^ et Ethica. [Also, the gener- 
al hiNtorics of philosophy mentioned above; Ritter and Preller in their 
Historia PkUomph. Grceco-Roman. ; the articles on Zcno in Bayle, Dict.^ and 
in Biographie unive^selle.] 



IV. (3.) The Peripatelic.] The doctrine of the ftn- 
patelics on this subject appears to have coincided with 
that of the Pythagorean school, who de&ned kappiufis 
to be " the exercise of virtue in aprosperous life " (jy>^<r« 
ajKrijt •» ruTvxil/) ; a definition, like several others trans- 
mitted to ua from the same source, which unites in a 
remarkable degree the merits of concisenesa and of 
philosophical prectsii — ' 
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God and man is, that God is perfect in himself, and 
needs nothing from without; whereas the nature of 
man is imperfect and defective, and dependent on ex- 
ternal circumstances. Although, therefore, we possess 
virtue, that is but the perfection of one part, namely, 
the mind; but as we consist both of body and mind, 
the body also must be perfect of its kind. Nor is that 
alone sufficient; but the prosperous exercise of virtue 
requires certain externals ; such as wealth, reputation, 
frieiids, and, above all, a well-consliliiled state ; for with- 
out that the rational and social animal is imperfect, 
and unable to fulfil the purposes of its nature. 

The ditTerence between the Peripatetics and Stoics 
in these opinions is beautifully stated by Cicero, in a 
passage strongly expressive of the elevation of his own 
character, as well as highly honorable to the two sects, 
whose doctrines, while he contrasts them with each 
other, he plainly considered as both originating in the 
same pure and ardent zeal for the interests of morality. 
" Pugnant Stoici cum Pcripateticis : alteri negant quid- 
quam bonum esse nisi quod honesturn sit; alteri, plu- 
rimum se, et longe, longcque plurimum attribuere ho- 
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nestati, sed tamen et in corpore, et extra esse queedam 
bona. Certamen honestum, et disputatio splendida, 
omnis est enim de virtutis dignitate contentio." * 

r 

Section III. 

means of promotino and securing happiness. 

I. Introductory Remarks.] From the slight view now 
given of the systems of philosophers with respect to 
the Sovereign Good, it may be assumed as an acknowl- 
edged and indisputable fact, that happiness arises chief' 
ly from the mind. The Stoics undoubtedly expressed 
this too strongly when they said, that to a wise man 
external circumstances are indifferent. Yet it must be 
confessed^ that happiness depends much less on these 
than is commonly imagined ; and that, as there is no 
situation so prosperous as to exclude the torments of 
malice, cowardice, and remorse, so there is none so ad- 
verse as to withhold the enjoyments of a benevolent, 
resolute, and upright heart. 

* De FinibuSj Lib. II. 21. "The Stoics oppose the Peripatetics: one 
sect denies that any thing can he good unless it is virtuous; while the oth- 
er, after allowing very exalted and distinguished qualities to virtue, still 
thinks that there are Borne bodily and external circumstances which are 
eood in some degree. The contest is generous ; the difference is glorious ; 
for all the dispute is who shall most ennoble virtue.'* See Arist., Ethic. 
Nicom.y Lib. I. 

[Cousin, in his Fragments Pkilosopkiques, Tome I. p. 279, observes : — 
** Not only do we unceasingly aspire after happiness as sensitive beings, 
but when we have done well, we judge, as intelligent and moral beings, 
that we are woriku of happiness. Hence the necessary* principle of merit 
and of demerit, tne origin and foundation of all our ideas of reward and 
punishment ; — a principle continually confounded either with the desire 
of happiness or with the moral law. 

*' Benold whv it is that the question of the sovereign good has never been 
resolved. Philosophers have sought a simple solution for a complex 
question, not having the two principles which, together, are capable of re- 
solving it completely. 

** Epicurean solution : — the satisfaction of the desire of happiness. 

^ Stoical solution : — the fulfilment of the moral law. 

" The true solution is found in the harmony existing between virtue, and 
happiness as merited by it \ for the two elements in this duality are not 
equal. Happiness is the consequent; virtue is the principle. Virtue, 
trough not the sole element of the sovereign good, is always the chief." 
— Eo.] 
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If, from the sublime idea of a perfectly wise and vir- 
tuous man, we descend to such churaeLen as the world 
presents to U8, come important liinitationii of ttie 8i«i- 
cal cdliclusionw become necessary. Mr. Hume has just- 
ly remarked, that, " aa in the bodily system a touthnchu 
produces more violent convdaions of pnin than phthi- 
sis or a dropsy, so, ia the economy of the raind, al- 
though all vice be . ' ' yet the disturbance or 
pain is not meaauret' ure with exact propor- 
tion to the de^ce o ia the man of highest 
virtue, even abstract ernai accidents, always 
the most happy. , id melancholy disposi- 
tion is certainly to < t» a vice or imperfec- 
tion ; but as It may lied with a great sense 
of honor and great may be found in very 
worthy characters, t iitficlent alone to em- 
bitter life, and render ,>...oon iilHirted with it eom- 

pletL'iy miserable. On the other hand, a eelfish villain 
may possess a spring and alSerity of temper, a certain 
^nijeti/ of heart, which ia rewarded much beyond its 
merit, and, when attended with good fortune, will 
com|)cnsate for the uneasiness and remorse arising from 
all the other viees." 

However thi? may be, it is certain that various men- 
tal (lualities, which have no immediate connection with 
moral deeert, are necessary to Insure happiness. In 
proof of this remark, it i» suf^eient \o consider how 
umch our tr.imjuillity is liable to be affected, — 

1. By our temper; 

2. By onr imagination; 

3. By onr opinions; and 

4. By onr habits. 

In all these respects the mind may be influenced to a 
great degree by original constitntion or by early educa- 
tion ; and when this inlluence happens to be unfavora- 
ble, it is not to be corrected at once by the precepts of 
philosophy. Much, however, may be done, undoubt- 
edly, in sneh Instance?, by our own persevering eti'orts; 
and therefore the particulars now ennnierated deserve 
our attention, not only from their connection with the 
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speculative question concerning the essentials of hap- 
piness, but on account of the practical conclusions to 
which the consideration of them may lead. 

IL (1.) Influence of the Temper on Happiness.'] The 
word temper is used in different senses. Sometimes we 
apply to it the epithets gay^ lively, melancholy^ gloomy ; 
on other occasions, the epithets fretful, passionate, sul- 
len, cool, equable, gentle. It is in the last sense we use 
it at present, to denote the habitual state of a man's 
mind in point of irascibility; or, in other words, to 
mark the habitual predominance of the benevolent or 
malevolent affections in his intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures. 

The connection between this part of the character 
of an individual and the habitual state of his mind in 
point of happiness is obvious from what was formerly 
observed concerning the pleasures and pains attached 
respectively to the exercise of our benevolent and ma- 
levolent affections. As Nature has strengthened the 
social ties among mankind, by annexing a certain 
charm to every exercise of good-will and of kindness, 
so she has provided a check on all the discordant pas- 
sions, by that agitation and disquiet which are their 
inseparable concomitant. This is true even with re- 
spect to resentment, how justly soever it may be pro- 
voked by the injurious conduct of others. It is always 
accompanied with an unpleasant feeling, which warns 
us, as soon as we' have taken the necessary measures 
for our own security, to banish every* sentiment of 
malice from the heart On the due regulation of this 
part of our constitution, our happiness in life materially 
depends ; and there is no part of it whatever where it 
is in our power, by our persevering efforts, to do more 
to cure our constitutional or our acquired infirmities. 

Resentment was formerly distinguished into instinc" 
tive and deliberate. In some men the animal or in- 
stinctive impulse is stronger than in 4)thers. Where 
this is the case, or where proper care has not been taken 
in early education to bring it under restraint, a quick 

34* 
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or irascible temper is tbe conReqiience. This Tanlt 
is frequently observable in aHeclionate and geiieraiis 
eharactcrs, and impairs their happiness, not so munb 
by the effects it produces on their minds aa by the 
eventual mislortunes to which it exposes them. The 
sentiments of iil-will which euch men feel are only mo- 
mentary, and the habitual state of their mind is be- 
nevolent and happy ; ■"— ' — -^-:-. reason is the sport of 
every accident, the b ina of the heart ran at 

no time give them ai hat they shall tiot, be- 

fore they sleep, expe' paroxysm of insanity, 

which shall dose e pects of happiness for 

ever. A frequent consideration of tlie 

fatal consequences ^ Aae from sudden and 

ungovemed passion 3 have some tendency 

to check its exoesaeti firmity which is often 

produced by some la „ cauy education ; by allow- 

ing children to excrriae authority over their dejjendcnLi, 
and not providing for them, in the opposition of their 
equals, a sulficicnt discipline and preparation for the 
conllicts they may expect to struggle with in future 
life. 

When the animal resentment does not immediately 
subside, it must be supported by an opinion of bad in- 
tention in its object; and, consequently, when thia 
happens to an individual so habitiially as to be char- 
acteristic of his temper, it indicates a disposition on 
his part to put unfavomble constructions on the actions 
of others, or (as we commonly express it) lt> lake /hiiti^-it 
by the wron^ haml/r. In some uistances this may pro- 
ceed from a settled conviction of the worthlessnesa of 
mankind; but in general it originates in self-dissatis- 
faction, occasioned by ihe consciousness of vice or lollv, 
which leads the person who feels it to withdraw his at- 
tention from himself by referring the causes of his ill- 
humor to the imaginary faults of his neighbours. Such 
men do not wait till provocation is given them, but hoJc 
out anxiously for occasions of quarrel, creating to them- 
selves, by the help of imagination, an olijeet suited to 
thai particular humor tiiey wish to indulge ; and, when 
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their resentment is once excited, they obstinately re- 
fuse to listen to any thing that may be offered in the 
way of extenuation or apology. In feeble minds, this 
displays itself in peevishness, which vents itself lan- 
guidly upon any object it meets. In more vigorous and 
determined minds, it produces violent and boisterous 
passion. For, as Butler has well remarked, both of 
these seem to be the operation of the same principle, 
appearing in different forms, according to the constitu- 
tion of the individual. ^' In the one case, the humor 
discharges itself at once ; in the other, it is continually 
discharging." 

There is, too, a species of misanthropy, which is 
sometimes grafted on a worthy and benevolent heart 
When the standard of moral excellence we have been 
accustomed to conceive is greatly elevated above the 
common attainments of humanity, we are apt to be- 
come too difficult and fastidious (if I may use the ex- 
pression) in our moral taste; or, in plainer language, 
we become unreasonably censorious of the follies and 
vices of the age in which we live. In such cases it 
may happen that the native benevolence of the mind, 
by being habitually directed towards ideal characters, 
may prove a source of real disaffection and dislike to 
those with whom we associate. The only effectual 
remedy for this evil (as I have had occasion to observe 
in another connection*) is society or business, together 
with a habit of directing the attention rather to the 
improvement of our own characters, than to a jealous 
and suspicious examination of the motives which in- 
fluence the conduct of our neighbours. 

This last observation leads me to remark, further, 
that one great cause of this perversion of our nature is 
a very common and fatal prejudice, which leads men 
to believe that the degree of tkeir oum virtue is pro- 
portioned to the justness and the liveliness of their 
moTdil feelings ; whereas, in truth, virtue consists neither 
in liveliness of feeling nor in rectitude of judgment, 

• 
* See page 866 of this Tolume. 
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but in an habitual regard to our sense of duty in the 
conduct of life. To enlightrn, indeed, our conscience 
with reapect to the part which we ouraelves have to 
act, and to cultivate that quick and delicate sense of 
propriety which may restjain us from every offence, how 
trilling soever it may appear, agaijist the laws of mo- 
rality, is an essentiu part of our duty ; and what u 
strong sense of dut ■ ■ ■ ■ i gonnd understanding, 
will naturally lead exercise our powers of 

moral judgment ai"- ng on the character and 

conduct of our nei > far from being neoe^ 

Barily connected Vn \[ improvement, that it 

has frequently a U irilhdraw our attention 

from the real state :haracter», and to flatter 

us with a belief, t se in which we possess 

the different virtue. ned to the indignation 

excited in oar mil , «'ant of them in othiTs. 

That this rule of judgment is at least not infallible may 
be inferred from the common observation (juMtified by 
the experience of every man who has paid any atten- 
tion to human life), that the most scrupulous men in 
their own conduct are generally the most indulgent to 
the faults of their fellow-creatures, I will not go quite 
BO far as to assert, with Dr. Hutcheson, (although I 
believe his remark has much foundation in truth,) that 
" men have commonly the good or the bad qualiiiea 
which they ascribe to mankind." I shall content my- 
self with repeating, after Mr. Addison, that, " among 
all the monstrous characters in human nature, there 
is none so odious, nor, indeed, so exquisitely ridicu- 
lous, as that of a rigid, severe temper in a worthless 
man";* — an observation which, from the manner in 
which he states it, evidently shows that he did not con- 
sider this union as a very rare occurrence among the 
numberless inconsistencies in our moral judgments and 
habits. 

But what we are chiefly concerned at present to re- 
mark is the tendency of a censorious disposition witli 

* i^KCtdtor, No. 1G9. 
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Tespect to our own happiness. That favorable opinions 
of our species, and those benevolent affections towards 
them which such opinions produce, are sources of ex- 
quisite enjoyment to those who entertain them, no 
person will dispute. But there are two very different 
ways in which men set about the attainment of this 
satisfaction. One set of men aim at modelling the 
world to their own wish, and repine in proportion to 
the disappointments they experience in their plans of 
general reformation. Another, while they do what 
they can to improve their fellow-creatures, consider it 
as their chief business to watch over their own char- 
acters ; and as they cannot succeed to their wish in 
making mankind what they ought to be, they study to 
accommodate their views and feelings to the order of 
Providence. They exert their ingenuity in apologizing 
for folly and misconduct, and are always more dis- 
posed to praise than to blame; and when they see 
unquestionable and unpardonable delinquencies, they 
avail themselves of such occurrences, not as occasions 
for venting indignation and abuse, but as lessons of 
admonition to themselves, and as calls to attempt the 
amendment of the delinquent by gentle and friendly 
remonstrances. Of these two plans, it is easy to see 
that the one, while it appears flattering to the indolence 
of the individual (because it requires no efforts of self- 
denial), must necessarily engage him in impracticable 
and hopeless efforts. The other, although it requires 
force of^mind to put it in execution, is within the reach 
of every man to accomplish in a degree highly impor- 
tant to his own character and to his own comfort. This, 
indeed, I apprehend, is the great secret of happiness, 
— to study to accommodate our own minds to things 
external, rather than to accommodate things external 
to ourselves ; and there are no instances in which the 
practice of the rule is of more consequence than in our 
intercourse with our fellow-creatures. Let us do what 
we can to amend them, but let us trust for our happi* 
ness to what depends on ourselves. Nor is there any 
delusion necessary for this purpose; for the fairest 
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views of human character are in truth the jnatest ; and 
the raore inlimatt^ly we know niankind, Iho 1p»« we 
shall be misled by the partiutiTeH qI' pride aad Holf-love, 
and the more shull we b«- di^poi^ed to acknowledge the 
merita and to pardon the frailties of others. 

Another expedient of very powerful effect ia to eup- 
press, as far us possible, the external si^tis of peevish- 
ness or of violence. •*" i-t:~~te jg jhe connection be- 
tween mind and bt mere imitation of any 
strnne expression I icy to excite the corre- 
sponding passion ; ithcr hand, the suppres- 
sion of the externa 'ndcncy to compose the 
passion which it it b said of Socralps, that 
whenever he felt if resentment rising in 
his mind, he bees sitenl; and I have no 
doubt, thati by obi Je, he not only avoided 
many an occasion .,. jnence to others, but add- 
ed much to the comfort of his own life, by killing the 
seeds of those malignant affections ■which are the great 
bane of human happiness. 

Something of the same kind, though proceeding 
from a less worthy motive, we may see daily exempli- 
fied in the case of those men who are peevish and un- 
happy in their own families, while in the company of 
strangers they are good-humored and cheerful. At 
home they give vent to all their passions witliout 
restraint, and exasperate their original irritability by 
the reaction of that bodily agitation which it occa- 
sions. In promiscuous society the restraints of cere- 
mony render this impossible. They find themselves 
obliged to conceal studiously whatever emotions of dis- 
satisfaction they may feel, and soon come to experi- 
ence, in fact, that gentle and accommodating temper 
of which they have been striving to counterfeit the ap- 
pearance. 

The influence of the temper on happiness is much 
increased by another circumstance ; that the same 
causes which alienate our affections from our fellow- 
creatures are apt to suggest unfavorable views of the 
course of human affairs, and lead the mind by an easy 
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transition to gloomy conceptions of the general order 
of the universe. In this state of mind, when, in the 
language of Hamlet, " Man delights me not^^ the senti- 
ment of misanthropy seldom fails to be accompanied 
with that dark and hopeless philosophy which Shak- 
speare has, with such exquisite knowledge of the human 
heart, described as springing up with it from the same 
root. " This goodly frame, the earth, appears a sterile 

Sromontory ; — this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
re, a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors; — 
and Man himself, — noble in reason, infinite in facul- 
ties, — this beauty of the world, this paragon of ani- 
mals, — seems but the quintessence of dtisty Such a 
temper and such views are not only to the possessor 
the completion of wretchedness, but, by the proofs they 
exhibit of insensibility and ingratitude towards the 
Great Source of happiness and perfection, they argue 
some defect in those moral feelings to which many men 
lay claim, who affect an indifference to all serious im- 
pressions and sentiments. They argue at least what 
Milton has finely called a " sullenness against Nature^^ 
— a disposition of mind which no man could possibly 
feel whose temper was rightly constituted towards his 
fellow-creatures. How congenial to the best emotions 
of the heart is the following sentiment in his Tractate 
on Education ! " In those vernal seasons of the year, 
when the air is soft and pleasant, it were an injury 
and sullenness against Nature not to go out and see 
her riches, and partake in her rejoicings with heaven 
and earth." 

III. (2.) Influence of the Imagination on Happiness,] 
One of the principal effects of a liberal education is to 
accustom us to withdraw our attention from the ob- 
jects of our present perceptions, and to dwell at pleas- 
ure on the past, the absent, and the future. How much 
it must enlarge in this way the sphere of our enjoy- 
ment or suffering is obvious ; for (not to mention the 
recollection of the past) all that part of our happiness 
or misery which arises from our hopes or our fears de- 
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rives its exUtcuce entirely from Ihe pawej of imagU 
nation. 

It ia not, however, from education alone that the tlif- 
ferences among individuals in respect of this fuciiliy 
seem to arise. Even umoiig thoae who have enjoyed 
the same advantage;^ of mental culture^ we fiml ^ame 
men in whom it never maken any com>idersble appear- 
ance, — men whose thoughts seem to he completely 
engrossed with the k'ttnte with which their 

senses are conversa osc minds the imprvs- 

sions produced by ;iit and future are eo 

comparatively lau] f seldom or never ex- 

cite their passions ^ attention. In others, 

again, the colorini nation thrown ou the 

objects they conce lit, that even tlie prcu- 

ent impressions o' ble to etaud the com* 

parison; and the jerpetoally wandering 

from this world ol w^ <, .v. .c.ry scenes of their own 

creation. In such men, the imagination is the princi- 
pal source of their pleasurable or painful sensations, 
and their happiness or misery is in a great mea^^urc de- 
termined by the gay or melancholy cast which tliis 
faculty has derived from original constitution, or from 
acquired habits. 

When the hopes or the fears which imagination in- 
spires prevail over the present importunity of our pcn- 
Bual appetites, it is a proof of the superiority which I he 
inti'llcctual part of our character lias acquired over the 
animal; and as the course of life which wisdom and 
virtue prescribe requires frequently a saerilice of the 
prcaeiH to \he. future, a warm and vigorous imagination 
is sometimes of essential use, by cxliibiling thoce lively 
prospects of solid and permanent happiness which may 
counteract the allurements of present pleasure. In 
those who are enslaved completely by their sensual ap- 
petites, imagination may Indeed operate in anlicipat- 
ing fulurc gratification, or it may blend itscif with 
memory In the recollection of past enjoyment; but 
where ibis is the case, imaginalioii is so far i'roui an- 
swering its intended purpose, that It CKiablislies an un- 
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natural alliaiida between our intellectaal powers and 
our animal desires, and extends the empire of the lat- 
ter, by filling up the intervals of actual indulgence with 
habits of thought more degrading and ruinous, if pos- 
sible, to the rational part of our being, than the time 
which is employed in criminal gratification. 

In mentioning, however, the influence of imagination 
on happiness, what I had chiefly in view was the ad- 
dition which is made to our enjoyments or sufferings, 
on the whole, by the predominance of hope or of fear 
in the habitual state of our minds. One man is con- 
tinually led, by the complexion of his temper, to fore- 
bode evil to himself and to the world ; while another, 
after a thousand disappointments, looks forward to the 
future with exultation, and feels his confidence in Prov- 
idence unshaken. One principal cause of such difler- 
ences is undoubtedlv the natural constitution of the 
mind in point o{ fortitude. 

It may be worth while here to remark, that what we 
properly call cowardice is entirely a disease of the im^ 
agination. It does not always imply an impatience 
under present suflering. On the contrary, it is fre- 
quently observed in men who submit quietly to the 
evilp which they have actually experienced, and of 
which they have thus learned to measure the extent 
with accuracy. Nay, there are cases in which patience 
is the ofispring of cowardice^ the imagination magnify- 
ing future dangers to such a degree, as to render pres- 
ent suflerings comparatively insignificant Men of this 
description always judge it safer to "bear the ills they 
know, than fly to others that they know not of," and, 
of consequence, when under the pressure of pain and 
disease, scruple to employ those vigorous remedies, 
which, while they give them a chance for recovery, 
threaten them with the possibility of a more imminent 
danger. The brave, on the contrary, are not always 
patient under distress; and they sometimes, perhaps, 
owe their bravery in part to this impatience. We may 
remark an apt illustration of this observation in the two 
sexes. The male is more courageous, but more impa- 

35 
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tient of suffering ; the female more timid, bnt more re- 
algrifd and serene under severe pain and affiictioa. 

Allowance being made for constitational bi&aes, the 
two great sources of a desponding imagination are su- 
per-ililioit and skepticism. Of the former, the unhappy 
victims are many, and have been so in all ages of the 
world, although their number may be expected grad- 
ually to diminish in Drooortion to the progress and the 
ditfusion of knowled^ however, have had an 

opportunity of witn* of its elfects in those 

remains which are i md, in many parte of 

this country, of the s with respect to ap- 

paritions and Rpect e to form an idea of 

what mankind m> ered in the ages of 

Gothic ignorance, \ aknesses of the unin- 

formed mind were ; use of by an ambi- 

tious priesthood as ' ecclesiastical policy. 

Skepticism, too, when camea lo an extreme, can scarce- 
ly fail to produce similar effects. As it encourages the 
notion that all events are regulated by chance, if it does 
not alarm the mind with terror, it extinguishes at least 
every ray of hope ; and such is the restless activity of 
the mind, that it may be questioned whether the agita- 
tion of fear be a source of more complete ^v^etched■ 
ness, than that listlessness which deprives us of all in- 
terest about futurity, and represents to us the present 
moment alone as ours. Nor is this all. A complete 
skepticism is so unnatural a state to the human under- 
standing, that it was probably never realized in anv 
one instance. Nay, 1 believe it will generally be fonnd, 
that, in proportion to the violence of a man's disbelief 
on those important subjects which are essential to hu- 
man happiness, the more extravagant is his credulity 
on other articles, where the fashion of the times does 
not brand credulity as a weakness; for the mind must 
have something distinct from the objects of sense on 
which to repose itself; and those principles of our na- 
ture on which religion is founded, if they are prevented 
from developing themselves under the direction of an 
enlightened reason, will infallibly disclose themselves, 
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in one way <Mr another, in the character and the con- 
duct 

Of this no stronger proof can be produced, than that 
the same period of the eighteenth century, and the same 
part of Europe, which were most distinguished by the 
triumphs of a skeptical philosophy, were also distin- 
guished by a credulity so extraordinary, as to encour- 
age and support a greater number of visionaries and 
impostors than had appeared since the time of the re- 
vival of letters. The pretenders to animal magnetism, 
and the revivers of the Bosicrudan mysteries, are but 
two instances out of many that misht be mentioned. 

Such, then, are the miseries of iU-regulated imagina- 
tion, whether arising from cx)nstitutional biases or from 
the acquisition of erroneous opinions ; and they are mis- 
eries which, when they affect habitually the slate of the 
mind, are sufficient to poison all the enjoyments which 
fortune can offer. To those, on the contrary, whose 
education has been fortunately conducted, this faculty 
opens inexhaustible sources oi delight, presenting con- 
tinually to their thoughts the fairest views of mankind 
and of Providence, and, under the deepest gloom of 
adverse fortune, gilding the prospects of futurity. 

I have remarked, in the first volume of my Philoso- 
phy of the ILiman lEnd, that what we call sensibility 
depends in a great measure on the degree of imagina- 
tion we possess ; and hence, in such a world as ours, 
checkered as it is with good and evil, there must be in 
every mind a mixture of pleasure and of pain, propor- 
tioned to the interest which imagination leads it to 
take in the fortunes of mankind. It is even natural 
and reasonable for a benevolent disposition, (notwith- 
standing what Mr. Smith has so ingeniously alleged to 
the contrary,*) to dwell more habitually on the gloomy 
than on the gay aspect of human affairs ; for the fortu- 
nate stand in no need of our assistance ; while, amidst 
the distractions of our own personal concerns, the 
wretched require all the assistance which pur imagina^ 



* ITieory qfMmd Antcmoilf, Part m. Chap, m.' 
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tion can lend them, to engage our attention to thdr 
distri'sses. In this sympathy, howevLT, with ihc gen- 
eral sufTering^ of humanity, the pleasure far overbnt- 
aiices the pain ; not only on account of that 8<^ret 
charm which accompanifs ali ttie modifications of be- 
nevolence, but, bi'canai: it is they alone whose prospects 
of futurity are sanguine, and whose confidence in th(; 
final triumph of reaso" ■"•■* "'' ■"ilice in linked with all 
the t>est principles of ho are likely to maiic 

a common cause wit ed and the miserable. 

This, therefore, (allh' uently apply to it the 

epithet mtlaiuiiiilif,) lole, n happy state of 

mind, and has no coi i what we commonly 

call hw spirits^ — a th« pntn is unmixed, 

and which is alwayi i, either as a cauac or 

an effect, by the mo* >f all feelings, a senti- 

ment of self-diasatiftn' eas the temper I have 

now alluded to is felt o»Iy hy those who arc at peace 
with thi'tnselves and with the whole world. Such is 
that species of meiiincho/i/ which Thomson has so 
pathetically described as exerting a peculiar inilueiiee 
at that season of the year (his own favorite and inspir- 
ing reason) when the "dark winds of autumn return," 
and when tiie falling leaves and the naked fields fill the 
heart at once with mournful prcsagi's, and with tender 
recollections. 

■■ Ho (■omi's ! he comes ! in even- brceio the /"mun- 
Of iMIoiof/iic nuJaitcholg nimvsl 
His neur approwh tlie sailden r^turlin;; tear, 
The n'o''-'"^' ■■hcek, the milil, diyecluU Hir, 
The snricneil realurc, and the beatini; heart. 
I'ii'ri'eil clif|i vriili many a Tircnoiu panK, dvt'lare. 
O'lT all lliu soul Ills sai^reil iulluence hrvikthuii i 
InHnmcs imnpnniion ; ihrou^h the brcust 
liit'iiau-a every lendenicss: anil far 
Biyuiid dim earth exalte tJie eirellint; thOQght." 

It will not, I think, be denied, that an imagination 
of tlie cast here described, while it has an obvious ten- 
dency to refine the taste and to exalt the character, 
enlarges very widely, in the man who possesses it, the 

sphere of his eiijoymeiit. It is, however, no less iiidi:^- 
putable, that tliis faculty requires an uncommon share 
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of good sense to keep it nnder proper regulation, and 
to derive from it the pleasures it was intended to afford, 
without suffering it either to mislead the judgment in 
the conduct of lifei or to impair our relish for the mod- 
erate gratifications which are provided for our present 
condition. 

The inconveniences of an ill-regulated imagination 
have appeared to some philosophers to be so alarming, 
that they have concluded it to be one of the most es- 
sential objects of education to repress as much as pos- 
sible this dangerous faculty. But in this, as in other 
instances, it is in vain to counteract the purposes of 
Nature ; and all that human wisdom ought to attempt 
is to study the ends which she has apparently in view, 
and to cooperate with the means which she has pro- 
vided for their attainment. The veiy argument on 
which these philosophers have proceeaed justifies the 
remark I have now made, and encourages us to follow 
out the plan I have reconunended ; for surely the more 
cruel the effects of a deranged imagination, the happier 
are the consequences to be expected from this part of 
our copstitution, if properly regulated, and if directed 
to its destined purposes by good sense and philosophy. 
It 18 justly remarked by an author in the Toiler* as an 
acknowledged fact, that, ^ of all writings, licentious 
poems do soonest corrupt the heart And why," con- 
tinues he, ^^ should we not be as universally persuaded 
that the grave and serious performances of such as 
write in the most engaging manner, by a kind of Di- 
vine impulse, must be the most effectual persuasive to 
goodness ? The most active principle in our mind is 
the imagination. To it a good poet makes his court 
perpetually, and by this faculty takes care to gain it 
first.' Our passions and inclinations come over next, 
and our reason surrenders itself with pleasure in the 
end. Thus the whole soul is inj^nsibly betrayed into 
morality, by bribing the fancy with beautiful and agree- 
able images of those very things that, in the books of 
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the philoBophei-B, appear anstRTe, and have at the best 
but ;i kind of forbidtiing aspect. In a word, the poets 
do, a? it were, strew the rough paths of virtue so full 
of (lowers, that we are not sensible of the uneasiness 
of them, and imagine ourselves in the midst of pleas- 
ure^, and the most bewitching allurements, at the time 
we are making a progress in the severest dnties of life," 

Evtn ill those m ' whose education has 

not been bo systems cted, and whose asso- 

ciations have been f' dent, notwithstanding 

the many acute sH lich they may be ex- 

posed, I am perHua- pt in some very rare 

combinations of cii his part of our consti- 

tution is a more e of pleasure than of 

pain. After all th« that have been made 

of T lie peculiar distr i to cultivated minds, 

who would exchan|^< ity of his intellectnal 

and moral being for the apafny of those whose only 
avenues of pleasure and pain are to be found iii their 
animal nature, — who " move thoughtlessly in the nar- 
row eircle of their existence, and to whom the falling 
leaves present no idea but that of approaching win- 
ter " ? 

I shall conclude these very imperfect hints on a most 
important subject with remarking the inelficacy of 
mere reasoning or arg^Ptenl, in correcting the elibcts of 
early impressions and prejudices. More is to be ex- 
pected from the opposite asso<^iations, which may be 
gradually formed by a new course of studies and of 
oiinpaiion;', or by a complete change of scenes, of hab- 
it:?, and of society. 

IV. (:}.) Influence of Ojtinions on Happinexs.'] By 
opinions are here meant, not merely speculative con- 
clusions to which we give our assent, but convictions 
which have taken root in the mind, and exert a con- 
stant and abiding influence on our dispositions and 

Of these opinions a very great and important part 
are, in the case of all mankind, interwoven by cduca- 
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iion with their first habits of thinking, or insensibly 
imbibed from the manners of the times. 

Where such opinions are erroneous, they may often 
be corrected to a great degree by the persevering ef- 
forts of a reflecting and vigorous mind; but as the 
number of minds capable of reflection is comparatively 
smai], it becomes a duty on all who have themselves 
experienced The happy effects of juster and more elevat- 
ed views, to impart, as far as they are able, the same 
blessing to others. The subject is of too great extent 
to be here prosecuted ; but the reader will find it dis- 
cussed at great length in a very valuable section of Dr. 
Ferguson's Principles of Moral and Political Science.* 

Of the doctrines contained in this section, the follow- 
ing abstract is given by the same writer in his InstU 
ttUes of Moral Philosophy. 

^ It is unhappy to lay the pretensions of human na- 
ture so low as to check its exertions. The despair of 
virtue is still more unhappy than the despair of knowl- 
edge. 

" It is unhappy to entertain notions of what men ac- 
tually are, so high as, upon trial and disappointment, to 
run into the opposite extreme of distrust 

" It is unhappy to rest our own choice of good quali- 
ties on the supposition, that we are to meet with such 
qualities in other men ; or to apprehend that want of 
merit in other men will dispense with that justice or 
liberality of conduct which we ought to maintain. 

" It is unhappy to consider perfection as the standard 
by which we are to censure others, not as the rule by 
which we are to conduct ourselves. 

" It is a wretched opinion, that happiness consists in 
a freedom from trouble, or in having nothing to do. In 
consequence of this opinion, men complain of what 
might employ them agreeably. By declining every du- 
ty and every active engagement, ^ey render life a bur- 
den, and then complain that it is so. By declining 
business to go in search of amusement, they reject 

• Part n. Chap. L Sect VHI. 



li prelerable to liappinesw." * 

On tlie other hand, "it is 
same author, " to Tttlae penonai 
other oonaidention, and to state 
to ODTMlre^ not as a mle by wh 
' ft is bi^py to rely on what 
to Talne the cbaraioten trf a w 
stnonom mind, not as a form nu 
oar oondact, bat aa the oompletit 
vish for in human life, and to 
ments of a maliciona and cowar 
tteme misery to which we are esi 
" It is bappy to have continoall, 
members of socie^, and of the 
land ; that we are mstruments in ' 
the good of his creatures ; that, if 
of society, or unwilling iDstnimenti 
we do oar utmost to connteiact oi 
station, and to Tmdo ourselves. 

* In QlaaOwtioii of Ihii lut rainwfc, Dr. Vm 
foUowing MiMge from iha Zlrifar.- — " Tbtn 
who wonla not rUher b« in piin to tpptlit hij 
appear muerable." 

Tbs aathor of the fbble af lit Bm <faa Bi 
** Them i> notliinft m nriituns lo the proud,' 
toui,) " as lo be (&""•*• I 
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^ ^I am in the station which Ood has assigned me,' 
says Epictetas. With this reflection, a man may be 
happy in every station ; without it, he cannot be hap- 
py in any. Is not the appointment of Crod sufficient 
to outweigh every other consideration ? This rendered 
the condition of a slave agreeable to Epictetus, and 
that of a monarch to Antoninus. This consideration 
renders any situation agreeable to a rational nature, 
which delights not in partial interests, but in universal 
good." 

This excellent passage contains a summary of the 
most valuable principles of the Stoical school. One 
of their doctrines, however, I could have wished that 
Dr. Ferguson had touched upon with his masterly 
hand ; I mean that which relates to the inconsistencies 
which most men fall into in their expectations of hap- 
piness, as well as in the estimates they form of the 
prosperity of others. The following quotation from 
Epictetus will explain sufficiently the doctrine to which 
I allude. 

" What is more reasonable, than that they who take 
pains for any thing should get most in that particular 
for which they take pains ? They have taken pains for 
power, you for right principles ; they for riches, you for 
a proper use of the appearances of things. See wheth- 
er they have the advantage of you in that for which 
you have taken pains, and which they neglect. If they 
are in power and you not, why will you not speak the 
truth to yourself, that you do nothing for the sake of 
power, but that they do every thing? ' No, but since I 
take care to have right principles, it is more reasonable 
that I should have power.' Yes, in respect to what you 
take care about, — your principles. But give up to oth- 
ers the things in which they have taken more care than 
you. Else it is just as if, because you have right prin- 
ciples, you should think it fit that, when you shoot an 
arrow, you should hit the mark better than an archer, 
or that you should forge better than a smith." 

Upon the foregoing passage a very ingenious and el- 
egant writer, Mrs. Barbauld, has written a commentary 
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best advantage. Ex- 
>ut stand to your own 
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BO full of good sense and of important practical mo- 
rality, that J am sure I run no hazard of trenpaasing on 
the patience of llie reader by the length of the follow- 
ing extracts. 

" As moat of the unhappinesa in the world arises 
rather from disnppointed desires than from positive evil, 
it is of the utmost consequence to attain just notions 
of the laws and order of the universe, that we may not 
vex ourselves with I 
groundless and unn 
sliould consider this 
where fortune expo.., 
ties, riches, case, tram 
Exery thing is mai 
our labor, our ing 
which we are to la^ 
amine, compare, choi 
judgment, and do no 

purchaMed one thing, repine that you do not possess 
another which you did not purchase. Such is the force 
of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous 
exertion ol' our faculties, directed to one end, will gen- 
erally insure success. Would you, for instance, be 
rich ? Do you think that single point worth the sacri- 
ficing every thing else to? You may, then, be rich. 
Thousands have become so from the lowest beginnings, 
from toil and patient diligence, and attention to the nii- 
nntost articles of ex])ense and proht. But you must 
give up the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a 
free, unsuspicious temper. If you preserve your integ- 
rity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty notions of morals which you 
brought w^ith you from the schools must be considera- 
bly lowered, and mixed with the baser alloy of a jeal- 
ous and worldly-minded prudence. You must learn to 
do hard, if not unjust, things; and as fur the nice em- 
barrassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is 
necessary for you to get rid of them as fast as possible. 
You must shut your heart against the Muses, and be 
content to feed your understanding with i)lain house- 
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hold traths. In short, you must not attempt to en- 
large your ideas, or polish your taste, or refine your 
sentiments, but must keep on in one beaten track, with- 
out turning aside either to the right hand or to the 
left * But I cannot submit to drudgery like this ; I 
feel a spirit above it' 'T is well : be above it then ; 

only do not repine that you are not rich 

" ' But is it not some reproach upon the economy of 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean, dirty fel- 
low, should have amassed wealth enough to buy half 
a nation ? ' Not in the least. He made himself a mean, 
dirty fellow for that end." * 

V. (4.) Influence of Habits on Happiness,] The effect 
of habit in reconciling our minds to the inconveniences 
of our situation was formerly remarked, and an argu- 
ment was drawn from it in proof of the goodness of 
our Creator, who, besides msddng so rich a provision 
of objects suited to the principles of our nature, has 
thus bestowed on us a power of accommodation to 
external circumstances, which these principles teach 
us to avoid. 

This tendency of the mind, however, to adapt itself 
to the objects with which it is familiarly conversant, 
may, in some instances, not only be a source of occa- 
sional suffering, but may disqualify us for relishing the 
best enjoyments which human life affords. The habits 
contracted during infancy and childhood are ^o much 
more inveterate than those of our maturer years, that 
they have been justly said to constitute a second no- 
ture; and if, unfortunately, they have been formed 
amidst circumstances over which we have no control, 
they leave us no security for our happiness but the 
caprice of fortune. To habituate the minds of children 
to those occupations and enjoyments alone, which it is 
in the power of an individual at all times to command, 
is the most solid foundation that can Yfe laid for their 
future tranquillity. 

• Warkty Vol. IT. p. 21. 
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Dr. Palevi with that talent for familiar and happy U- 
ludtration lor which he is so justly celebrated, hai^ said : 
— " The art in which the secret of human happiness 
in a great measure consists ia, to sel the habits iu sudt 
a manner that every chance may be a change for the 
better. The habits themselves are much the name ; for 
whatever is made habitUftl becomes smooth an<] easy, 
and nearly indifferent- Th*- rptiirn to an old habit is 
likewise easy, what- it be. Therefore the 

advantage is with fhich allow of indul- 

gence ill the devia a. The luxarioos re- 

ceive no greater pk leir dainties than the 

peasant does from h ibeese ; but the peas- 

ant, whenever he tods a /etui, whereas 

the epicure moat b led to escape di^uat. 

Those who spend ^ cards, and those who 

go every day to pic, fir time much alike; 

intent upon what they are anour, wanting nothing, re- 
gretting nothing, they are both for the time in a state 
of case ; but then whatever suspends the occupation 
of Iho card-player distresses him, whereas to the labon?r 
every interruption is refreshment; and this appears in 
the different cfi'eet that Sundai/ produces on the two, 
which proves a day of recreation to the one, but a 
lamentable burden to the other. The man who has 
learned to live alone feels his spirit enlivened whenever 
he enters into company, and takes his leave without 
regret. Anotlier, who has long been ac^'ustomed to a 
crowd, experiences in company no elevation of spirits, 
nor any greater satiMfaotion than what the man of a 
retired life finds in his chimney-corner. So far their 
conditions are equal ; but let a chiinge of place, fortune, 
or situation separate the companion from his circle, his 
visitors, his club, common room, or eoffec-housc, and the 
difference of advantage in the choice and constitution * 
of the two habits will show itself. Solitude comes to 
the one clothed with melancholy; to the other it brings 
liberty and qniet. You will see the one fretful and 
re.iitless, at a I<)ss how to dispose of his time till the 
hour ffiTiie round that lie can forget himself in bed; 
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the other easy and satisfied, taking up his book or his 
pipe as soon as he finds himself alone, ready to admit 
any little amusement that casts up, or to turn his hands 
and attention to the first business that presents itself, 
or, content without either, to sit still and let his trains 
of thought glide indolently through his brain, without 
much use, perhaps, or pleasure, but without hankering 
after any thing better, and without irritation. A reader 
who has inured himself to books of science and argu- 
mentation, if a novel, a well-written pamphlet, an ar- 
ticle of news, a narrative of a curious voyage, or the 
journal of a traveller, comes in his way, sits down to 
the repast with relish, enjoys his entertainment while 
it lasts, and can return when it is over to his graver 
reading without distaste. Another, with whom noth- 
ing wiU go down but works of humor and pleasantry, 
or whose curiosity must be interested by perpetual 
novelty, will consume a bookseller's window in half a 
forenoon, during which time he is rather in search of 
diversion than diverted ; and as books to his taste are 
few and short, and rapidly read over, the stock is soon 
exhausted, when he is left without resource from this 
principal supply of harmless amusement."* 

As a supplement to the remarks of Paley, I shall 
quote a short passage from Montaigne, containing an 
observation relative to the same subject, which, although 
stated in a form too unqualified, seems to me highly 
worthy of attention. " We must not rivet ourselves 
so fast to our humors and complexions. Our chief 
business is to know how to apply ourselves to various 
customs. For a man to keep himself tied and bound 
by necessity to one only course is but bare existence, 
not living. It was an honorable character of the elder 
Cato, — * So versatile was his genius, that, whatever 
he took in hand, you would be apt to say that he was 
formed for that very thing only.' Were I to choose for 
myself, there is no fashion so good that I should care 
to be so wedded to it as not to have it in my power to 

* Moral PhOoBopkM, Book I. Chftp. VI. 
36 
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disenga^ myself from it Life is a motion, nnevea, 
irregular, and ever varying its direction. A man is not 
his own friend, much leas his own master, but rather a 
slave to himself, who ia eternaLy pursuing his own 
humor, and such a bigot to his inclinations that be ia 
not able to abandon or to alter thera," • 

The only thing to be censured in this passage is, 
that the author makes no distinction between g'ood and 
bad habits ; betwee i we aj^ induced to 

cultivate by reaso original principles of 

our nature, and tl on admonishes us to 

shun, on account i us consequences with 

which they are liki -d. With respect to 

these two classes i ered in contrast with 

each other, it is e: f of observation, that 

the former are incoi easy in the acquisi- 

tion than the latte after, when once ac- 

quired, are (probably m consequence of this very cir- 
cumstance, the difficulty of overcoming our natural 
propensities) of at least equal efficacy in subjecting all 
the powers of the will to their dominion. 

Of the peculiar difficulty of shaking off such inveter- 
ate habits as were at first the most repugnant to our 
taste and inclinations, we have a daily and a melan- 
choly proof in the case of those individuals who have 
suffered themselves to become slaves to tobacco, to 
opium, and to other intoxicating drugs, which, so far 
from possessing the attractions of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, are in a great degree revolting to an unvitiaied 
palate. The same thing is exemp]i6ed in many of 
those acquired tastes which it is the great object of the 
art. of cookery to create and to gratify ; and still more 
remarkably in those fatal habits which sometimes steal 
(in the most amiable characters, under the seducing 
form of social enjoyment, and of a temporary respite 
1 the evils of life. 



I am inclined, however, to think that Montaigne 
nfiint to restrict his observations chicHy, if not solely, 

* £Wy«, Book m. Ch«p. in. 
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to habits which are indifferent, or nearly indifferent, in 
their moral tendency, and that all he is to b« under- 
stood as asserting amounts to this, — that we ought 
not, in matters connected with the accommodations of 
human life, to enslave ourselves to one set of habits 
in preference to another. In this sense his doctrine is 
just and important* 



* On the rabjfct treated of in this section, see Degerando, Dm Perfic- 
tioimemaU Moral et de V Education de aoi-mime. It has been translated into 
English with this title : Sdf-Eduaaion ; or the Means and Art of Moral 
Progren. Also, Carpenter's PrindpUi of Education^ and Combe's Con- 
ttUvtum of Mom. — £d. 
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one of them shows plainly, thait, where his conduct 
happens to coincide with what the rules of morality 
prescribe, it is owing merely to an accidental agreement 
between his duty and his inclination ; and that he is 
not actuated by that motive which can alone render 
our conduct meritorious. It is justly said, therefore, 
that to live in the habitual practice of any one vice is 
to throw off our allegiance to conscience and to our 
Maker, as decidedly as if we had violated all the rules 
which duty prescribes ; and it is in this sense, I presume, 
that we ought to interpret that passage of the sacred 
writings in which it is said, " Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of alL"* 

The word virtuCj however, (as I shall have occasion 
to remark more particularly in the next section,) is ap- 
plied, not only to express a particular course of exter- 
nal conduct, but to express a particular species or de- 
scription of human character. When so applied, it seems 
properly to denote a habit of mind, as distinguished 
from occasional acts of duty. It was jformerly said, that 
the characters of men receive their denominations of 
covetous, voluptuous, ambitious, &c., from the particu- 
lar active principle which prevailingly influences the 
conduct A man, accordingly, whose ruling or habitual 
principle of action is a sense of duty, or a regard to 
what is right, may be properly denominated virtuous. 
Agreeably to this view of the subject, the ancient Py- 
thagoreans defined virtue to be *Efi£ tw dcoin-off,-|- the habit 
of duty ^ — the oldest definition of virtue of which we 
have any account, and one of the most unexceptionable 
which is yet to be found in any system of philosophy. 

This account of virtue coincides very nearly with 
what I conceive to be Dr. Reid's, from some passages 
in his Essays on the Active Powers of the Human Mind. 
Virtue he seems to consider as consisting " in a fixed 
purpose or resolution to act according to our sense of 
duty." " We consider the moral virtues as inherent 

* Jamet ii. 10. t Gale's OpuiciiUi MMlogka^ p. 690. 
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dalgence, for the space of a year. I have also approved 
of the determination taken by others not to deviate 
from the truth, even in the lightest conversation, during 
a particular period. Comparing my own mind with 
theirs, and conscious that I yielded to none of them in 
reverence for God, I tasked myself, in the first instxince, 
not to give way to anger upon any occasion for several 
days. I afterwards extended this resolution to a month 
or longer; and having thus made a trial of what I 
could do, I have learned at length never to speak but 
with gentleness, and so carefully to watch over my 
temper as never to purchase the short and unprofitable 
gratification of venting my resentment at the expense 
of a lasting and humiliating remorse." * 

I must not dismiss this topic without recommending, 
not merely to the perusal, but to the diligent study, of 
all who have a taste for moral inquiries, Aristotle's 
NiconujLchean Ethics^ in which he has examined, with 
far greater accuracy than any other author of antiquity, 
the nature of habits considered in their relation to our 
moral constitution. The whole treatise is indeed* of 
great value, and, with the exception of a few passages, 
almost justifies the warm and unqualified eulogium 
pronounced upon it by a learned divine (Dr. Bennel) 
before the University of Cambridge; in which he goes 
Bo far as to assert, that ^' it affords not only the most 
perfect specimen of scientific morality, but exhibits also 
the powers of the most compact and best constructed'' 
system which the human intellect ever produced vpon 
a/ny subject; enlivening occasionally great severity of 
method, and strict precision of terms, by the sublimest, 
though soberest, splendor of diction." f 

• De Ira. 

t We have several English translations of this work ; one by Dr. Gillies ; 
another by Thomas Taylor; another, the best, by R. W. Browne, in 
Bohn's Classical Library. — Ed. 
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Or turned an eye of doabt npon my face, 

As bid mo ieU my tale in express ivcrds ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 

But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 

And didst in signs ayctin parley with sin.*' 

As this twofold application of the words. rig'hi and 
wror^ to the intentions of the mind, and to external 
actions, has a tendency, in the common business of 
life, to affect our opinions concerning the merits of in- 
dividuals, so it has misled the theoretical speculations 
of some very eminent philosophers in their inquiries 
concerning the principles of morals. It was to obviate 
the confusion of ideas arising from this ambiguity of 
language that the distinction between absolute and rf /- 
o/tve rectitude was introduced into ethics; and as the 
distinction is equally just and important, it will be 
proper to explain it particularly, and to point out its 
application to one or two of the questions which have 
been perplexed by that vagueness of expression which 
it is our object at present to correct 

An action may be said to be absolutely right, when 
it is in every respect suitable to the circumstances in 
which the agent is placed ; or, in other words, when it 
is such as, with perfectly good intentions, under the 
guidance of an enlightened and well-informed under- 
standing, he would have performed. 

An action may be said to be relatively right, when 
the intentions of the agent are sincerely good, whether 
bis conduct be suitable to his circumstances or not. 

According to these definitions, an action may be 
right in one sense and wrong in another; — an ambi- 
guity in language, which, how obvious soever, has not 
always been attended to by the writers on morals. 

It is the relative rectitude of an action which deter- 
mines the moral desert of the agent ; but it is its abso- 
lute rectitude which determines its utility to his world- 
ly interests, and to the welfare of society. And it is 
only so far as absolute and relative rectitude coincide, 
that utility can be* affirmed to be a quality of virtue. 

A strong sense of duty will indeed induce as to avail 
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oursdves of all the talents we possess, and of all th« 
information within our reach, to act agreeably to the 
rules of absolute rectitude. And if wc fail in doing so, 
our negligence is criminal. " Crimes committed through 
ignorance," aa Arialotie has very Judiciously observed, 
" are only excusable when the ignorance is iovolunta- 
ry ; for when the cause of it ties in ourselves, it is thea 
justly puoishable. The ignorance of those laws which 
all may know if the not excuse the breach 

of them; and negl rdonable where atten- 

tion ought to be bei ; perhapa we are inca- 

pable of attention. ver, is our own fault, 

since the incapacity itracted by our contin- 

ual careleasness, as ajustice and intemper- 

ance are contracted commission of iniqui- 

ty and the daily voluptuousness. For 

such aa our actii.. must our habits be- 

come." * 

Notwithstanding, however, the truth and the impor- 
tance of this doctrine, the general principle already stat- 
ed remains incontroverlible, that in every particular in- 
stance our duty eoiisists in doing what appears to us to 
be riffht at the time ; and if, while we follow this rule, 
we should incur any blame, our demerit does not arise 
from acting according to an erroneous judgment, but 
from our previous misemployment of the means we 
possessed for correcting the errors to which our judg- 
ment is liablc.f 

From these principles it follows, that actions, al- 
though materially right, are not meritorious with re- 
spect to the agent, unless performed from a sense of 
duty. Aristotle inculcates this doctrine in many parts 
of his Ethics. J To the same purpose, also, Lord 
Shaftesbury: — "In this case alone it is we call any 
creature worthy or virtuous, when it can attain t« the 

• Aristotle's Ethics, by Gillie?, p. 305. 

t A dislinrlion similar to thnt now nisde between absalnte uni rclnliye 
rectituile was expressed among the sehoolmcn by tbe pbra&ca nuitenai and 
Jiirmal virine. 

X See Ethic. Nk-, Lib, IV. Cap. 1. ; Lib. VI. Cap. V. 
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speculation or sense of what is morally good or ill, ad- 
mirable or blamable, right or wrong. For though we 
may vulgarly call an ill horse viciotiSy yet we never say 
of a good one, nor of any mere changeling or idiot, 
though never so good-natured, that he is worUiy or vit' 
tuous. So that if a creature be generous, kind, con- 
stant, and compassionate, yet if he cannot reflect on 
what he himself does or sees others do, so as to take 
notice of what is worthy knd honest, and make that 
notice or conception of worth and honesty to be an ob- 
ject of his affection, he has not the character of being 
virtuous, for thus, and no otherwise, he is capable of 
having a sense of right or wrong." * 



CHAPTER III. 



OP THE OFFICE AND USE OF REASON IN THE PRAC- 
TICE OF MORALITY. 

I FORMERLY obscrvcd, that a strong sense of duty, 
while it leads us to cultivate with care our good dispo- 
sitions, will induce us to avail ourselves of all the 
means in our power for the wise regulation of our ex- 
ternal conduct The occasions on which it is neces- 
sary for us to employ our reason in this way are chiefly 
the three following : — 

1. When we have ground for suspecting that our 
moral judgments and leelings may have been warped 
and perverted by the prejudices of education. 

* Inquiry amcemina Virtue, Book I. Part IL Sect. IIL Dr. Price, in 
hw RevieWy Chap. Vtll., has made a number of jadicioos obsenrations on 
this sabject ; and Dr. Reid, in his Euaya an the Active PowerBt has a par- 
ticalar chapter allotted to the consideration of this very question, ** Wheth- 
er an action deserving moral approbation most be don^ with the belief of 
its being morally good ? ** in which the doctrine he endeaToors to establish 
is precisely the same with that which has been now stated. Compare 
Harness IVmtite of Human Nature^ Book III. Part II. Sect. I., where thia 
oonciiuion is disputed. 
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ions are likely, from their rank and situation in society, 
to influence those of the multitude, and whose errors 
may eventually be instrumental in impairing the mor- 
als and the happiness of generations yet unborn. 

2. A second instance in which the exercise of reason 
may be requisite for an enlightened discharge of our 
duty occurs in those cases where there appears to be 
an interference between different duties^ and where of 
course it seems to be necessary to sacrifice one duty to 
another. 

In the course of the foregoing speculations, I have 
frequently taken notice of the coincidence of all our 
▼irtuous principles of action in pointing out to us the 
same line of conduct ; and of the systematical consist- 
ency and harmony which they have a tendency to pro- 
duce in the moral character. *Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this general and Indisputable fact^ it must be 
owned that cases sometimes occur in which they seem 
at first view to interfere with each other, and in which, 
of consequence, the exact path of duty is not altogeth- 
er so obvious as it commonly is. Thus, every man 
feels it incumbent on him to have a constant regard to 
the welfare of society^ and also to his own liappiness. 
On the whohy these two interests will be found, by the 
most superficial inquirer, to be inseparably connected ; 
but, at the same time, it cannot be denied that cases 
may be fancied in which it seems necessary to' make a 
sacrifice of the one to the other. 

In such cases, when the public happiness is very 
great, and the private comparatively inconsiderable, 
there is no room for hesitation ; but the former may be 
easily conceived to be diminished, and the latter to be 
increased, to such an amount as to render the exact 
propriety of conduct very doubtful ; more especially 
when it is considered, that, cceteris paribus^ a certain 
degree of preference to ourselves is not only justifiable, 
but morally righL In like manner, the attachments of 
nature or of friendship, or the obligations of gratitude, 
of veracity, or of justice, may interfere with private or 
public good ; and it may not be easy to say, whether 

37 
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all of these obligations may not sometimes be anpn^ 
seded by paramount eon side rati one of uti/itff. At Irast, 
these are points on which moralists have been arming 
for some thousands of years, \vithoat having yet oome 
to a determination in which all parties are agreed. It 
is much in the same manner that the different founda- 
tions of properly may give rise to different claims ; and 
it may be exccedinj-^" ^'■"^ — '* *" determine, amon^ a 
variety of UtUs, wh, entitled to a prefer- 

ence over the others 

The consideration and pnzzling qnes- 

tions in the science rjven rise in modem 

times to a partical) f it, distingnished by 

the title of caxitiitr 

3. When the em duty prompts us to 

aim are to be act neans which require 

choice and delibersw 

Even if the whole of virtue consisted in following 
steadily one principle of action, still reason would be 
necessary to direct us to the means. The truth is, na- 
ture only recommends certain ends, leaving to ourselves 
the selection of the most efficient means by which these 
ends may be obtained. Thus all moralists, whatever 
may be their particular system, agree in this, that it is 
one of the chief branches of our duty to promote to 
the utmost of our power the happiness of that society 
of which we are members ; but the most ardent zeal 
for the attainment of this object can be of no avail, 
unless reason be employed both in ascertaining what 
are the real constituents of social and political happi- 
ness, and by what means this happiness may be most 
effectually advanced and secured. 

It is owing to the last of these considerations that 
the study of happiness, both private and pubUr, becomes 
an important part of the science of ethics. Indeed, 
without this study, the best dispositions of the heart, 
whether relating to ourselves or to others, may be in a 
great measure useless. 

The subject of happiness, so far as relates to the indi- 
vidual, has been already considered. The great extent 
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and difficulty of those inquiries which have for their 
object to ascertain what constitutes the happiness of a 
community, and by what means it may be most effect- 
ually promoted, make it necessary to separate them 
from the other questions of ethics, and to form them 
into a distinct branch of the science. 

It is not, however, in this respect alone that politics is 
connected with the other branches of moral philosophy. 
The provisions which Nature has made for the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of the species all suppose the 
existence of the political union; and the particular 
form which this union happens in the case of any com- 
munity to assume, determines many of the most im- 
portant circumstances in the character of the people, 
and many of those opinions and habits which affect the 
happiness of private life. « 

These observations, which represent politics as a 
branch of moral philosophy, have been sanctioned by 
the opinions of all those authors, both in ancient and 
modern times, by whom either the one or the other has 
been cultivated with much success. Among the for- 
mer it is sufficient to mention the names of Plato and 
Aristotle, both of whom, but more especially the latter, 
have left us works on the general principles of policy 
and government, which may be read with the highest 
advantage at the present day. As to Socrates, his 
studies seem to have been chiefly directed to inculcate 
the duties of private life ; and yet, in the beautiful enu- 
meration which Xenophon has given of his favorite 
pursuits, the science of politics is expressly mentioned 
as an important branch of the philosophy of human na- 
ture. <^ As for himself, man, and what related to man, 
were the only subjects on which he chose to employ 
himself. To this purpose, all his inquiries and conver- 
sations turned on what was pious, what impious ; 
what honorable, what base; what just, what unjust; 
what wisdom, what folly ; what courage, what coward- 
ice; what a state or political community; what the 
character of a statesman or a politician ; what a govern- 
ment of men, what the character of one equal to such 
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are often confounded ; — the theory of moral sentiments^ 
and the criterion of morality. The question of the in- 
dependent existence and character of the moral faculty 
belongs to the former division of the subject ; the con- 
struction of our system of ethics flows from the latter. 
There is no necessary collision between doctrines on 
these two points. We may hold that morality is an 
original quality of actions, and may still form our rules 
of morality by tracing the consequences of actions. 

This distinction has. often been neglected. Those 
who hold that utility constitutes morality often call up- 
on the advocates of a moral sense to show how the as- 
sertion of such a faculty leads us to distinguish right 
from wrong, or how it can supersede the criterion of 
general utility. To this it may be replied, that the ex- 
istence of a moral conscience in man is an important 
truth, but that this truth alone cannot be expected to 
replace all the principles and deductions by which a 
sound system of philosophical ethics is to be produced ; 
that the construction of such a system is undoubtedly 
a difficult problem, but that we shall inevitably obtain 
an erroneous solution of the problem, if we do not 
take into our account the operation of the moral facul- 
ty. The criterion of utility cannot safely be applied 
without acknowledging the independent value of mo- 
rality, any more than the moral faculty can always 
decide well without the consideration of consequences. 
For among the most important results of actions, we 
must include their effect upon the moral habits and 
feelings of men; and must consider these effects as 
claiming attention for their own sake. The promotion 
of human virtue must be our aim, as well as the aug- 
mentation of human happiness. We cannot by any 
analysis exclude the former of these ends; happiness 
depends on the exercise of the virtuous affections, far 
more clearly than virtue depends on the pursuit of 
happiness. The most wise and moderate of the utili- 
tarian moralists do, aexsordingly, apply their method in 
this manner. Thus Paley, in estimating the guilt of 
corrupting a person to the commission of one offence, 

37* 
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states it a> one ground of condemnation, tbiit snch se* 
duction i» the destruction of the pprson's moral princi- 
ple.' Aiid it appears, at pretient, to be generally al* 
lowed, that the utilitarian doctrine cannot be spplitMl 
without considering the effect on the moral feelings of 
men aa among the important consequences of action. 
" It often happens," it is said, " that an essential part 
of the morality or im—"— ':*- "f an action, or a rule 
of iiction, consista in a on the agent's own 

mind." " Many act) er, produce efiects nn 

the charact<-r3 of of besides the agent*."* 

The etfectB here spo m fact, effects on the 

moral habits of thoc la the existence of the 

moral attributes of t original and indepen* 

dent objects of the i he ethical philosopher, 

is prempposed in th iplying the utilitarian 

scheme. 

If, indeed, we take such good-and bad consequences 
into the account, — if, among the useful effects of ac- 
tions, we conceive the most useful to be the improve- 
ment of man's moral cliaraetcr, — if we frame our rules 
so that they shall conduce as much as possible to virtu- 
ous feeling as well as to beneficial action, to purity of 
heart as well as to rectitude of conduct, — if we aim at 
man's general well-being, and not merely at his gratifica- 
tion, — I knownot what moralist would object to a crite- 
rion of morality so drawn from consequences, or would 
deny that the promotion of human happiness, and that of 
human virtue, require the same practical rules. Mack- 
intosh would undoubtedly have assented to this; for 
he not only allows the universal coincidence of virtue 
with utility iii the largest sense, but founds his recom- 
mendation of the liigliest forms of virtue on the advan- 
tage of virtuous habits and feelings, both to the pos- 
sessor and to the commuiiity ; as when he speaks of 
the trite example of Regulus, of the character of An- 
drew Fletcher, and of the virtue of courage.+ If we 

" Moral P/alosaphy, Book III. riirtlll. Chap, III, 

t See the extract Irumbim uii the fulloHers or Bcnihsm in tbis vol- 
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conld take into due accotmt the whole value of right 
principles, and the whole happiness produced by vir* 
tuoas feelings, we could commit no practical error ia 
making the advantageous consequences of actions the 
measure of their morality. 

But this can happen only by considering moral good 
as a primary object, valuable for its own sake ; not by 
supposing that virtue is aimed at, as subservient to 
some other purpose of more genuine utility: and no 
sagacity or fairness in estimating useful consequences 
can stand as a substitute for the love of right itselfl 
It is true that honesty is the best policy ; but he who 
is honest only out of policy does not oome up even 
to the vulgar notion of a virtuous man. If a man 
were tempted by the opportunity of gaining a large 
estate through a safe but iraudulent proceeding, the 
utilitarian doctrine would seem to recommend him to 
weigh both sides well, though it would direct him 
in conclusion to decide in favor of probity ; but the 
common judgment of mankind would hardly deem 
him honest if he hesitated at alL And in like manner 
in regard to other temptations, the safety of virtue ap- 
pears to consist so little in tracing all possible conse* 
quences, that it has been held that to deliberate is to 
be lost, and that the only secure protection is that 
purity of mind which will not look at the prospect of 
sensual pleasure when it forms one side of the account. 
We cannot help saying, with Cicero, '^ Hsbc nonne est 
turpe dubitare philosophos, quse ne rustici quidem 
dubitent ? " • 

Indeed, it appears to be acknowledged by the ad- 
vocates of the rule of utility, that it is not safe, to 
apply the principle separately in each particular case. 
Mr. Bentham has urged, with great beauty of expres- 
sion,! the propriety of framing general rules, and con- 
forming our practice invariably to these, so as to avoid 
the temptations of our frailty and passion in particular 

* De Of^ lib. III. 19. "* Is it not base for philosophen to doubt where 
even peasants do not hesitate ? *' 
t Deontology, Part IL Chap. I. 
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in a great measure, to the explanation suggested by 
Hume and Smith, but more fully developed by Hartley, 
of the formation of our passions and affections, and even 
of our sentiments of virtue and duty, by means of the 
association of ideas. 

1. But into this view, as usually understood, he in- 
troduces several modifications; and, in particular, he 
asserts that the effect of such " association " may be 
something very different from the mere juxtaposition 
of the component elements. Thus he says that the 
result may be so entirely a single sentiment, that " the 
originally separate feelings can no longer be disjoined " ; 
and, moreover, that " the compound may have proper- 
ties not to be found in any of its component parts" ; 
as constantly happens, he observes, in materisd com- 
pounds. 

It is clear that this view of the effect of the '' asso- 
ciation of ideas '* may give results very different from 
those often founded upon that doctrine. If we say 
that gratitude, or compassion, or patriotism, are only 
certain trains of pleasurable associations, we are gen- 
erally understood to assert that we can again resolve 
those feelings into the constituent and associated ele- 
ments ; and that by so doing we may hope to reason 
upon them most philosophically and exactly. But 
Aftackintosh's mode of considering these and other emo- 
tions would allow of neither of these inferences. He 
supposes " association " to be employed in the educa- 
tion rather than in the creation of"^ our moral senti- 
ments; in awakening affections rather than in con- 
necting notions. 

2. The ideas or the feelings which are concerned in 
this process are said to be associated; but this is, he de- 
clares, a very inadequate word to express the " complete 
combination and fusion " which occur. This associa- 
tion presupposes laws and powers of the mind itself, 
according to which the conjunction produces its results. 
The celebrated comparison of the mind to a sheet of 
white paper is not just, except we con^der that there 
may be in the paper itself many circumstances which 
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they ture justly called natural ; and if their origin be 
personal, their nature may and does become dmnter^ 
esled.^^ 

III. His Theory of Conscience.'] But we must now 
consider another peculiarity of Mackintosh's system : I 
speak of what he names his theory of conscience. 

1. The agreeable or painful sentiment, naturally at- 
tending certain emotions, is transferred, by association 
of ideas, to the volitions and acts which they produce ; 
and thus, in the end, these volitions and acts become 
the immediate objects of our love or repugnance. Ac- 
cording to Mackintosh's theory, the moral faculty con- 
sists of this class of secondary desires and affections 
which have dispositions and volitions for their sole ob- 
ject. This description of our moral sentiments will, he 
conceives, explain their peculiar character and attri- 
butes. He expresses the relation which he wishes to 
ascribe, by saying that the moral sentiments are in 
contact wUh the will; or, as he further elucidates this, 
" they may and do -stand between any other practical 
principle and its object, while it is absolutely impossible 
that any other shall intercept their connection with the 
will." The conscience requires virtuous acts and dis- 
positions to action ; and by such requisition it can 
check and control any desires of external objects ; but 
no desire of any outward gratification can prevent the 
conscience from demanding a virtuous direction of the 
will; and this mental relation explains and justifies, 
Mackintosh conceives, that attribution of supremacy 
and command to the conscience on which moral writers 
have often insisted.* 



* In his remarks on Batler he says : — ** The truth seems to be, that the 
moral sentiments, in their mature state, are a doss of feelings which have no 
other object but the mental digpoeitume leading to voluntcuy action^ and the vol' 
wiiary actions which flofw from these dispositions. We are pleased with some 
dispositions and actions, and displeasied with others, in ourselves and our 
fellows. We desire to cnltiTate the dispositions, and to perform the ac- 
tions, which we contemplate with sadsifiiction. These objects, like all 
thoM of human appetite or desire, are sought for their own sake. The 
peculiarity of these desirea is, that their gradfication rtqiuru the vm of no 



3. ThQs conscience consUts in, or rather resalts from. 
the compositJDti of all those sentiments of which the 
final object is a state of the will, intimately and inj^ep- 
arably blended, and held in a perfect state of solution ; 
and the conscience being thns represented as analogous 
to the deeire.i, it implies, in the same way as other 
desires, a settse of what is grateful, and a faculty of 
dwelling, in thought, "" *■"■ "™*'fication so obtained. 

3. But if, in order develop this theory, it 

be asked ieJiat states are thus agreeable to 
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themselvei the cud, or u^,. .. , of nnv mher desire or avcr- 

tion. Nothing slanda bctneeii me moral aenlimcnts and their olyecu 
Thr^ are. as it were, in eonlAct vilh the will. It is thia sort of nicntHl 
position, if the expression may be punlonoil, t)ial explains, or seems lo 
expliun, thow charactcrislic properticii vhich imc philosophers asrri1>c lo 
them, and wliirh all refleriiu); men feci 10 belonj; to them. Bvins th« 
onU- desires, averaions, scnlimenu, or emotions which rugiud disposiliuni 
anif actions, they Bftfuarili/ ertfml to tht irhoU charnctfr and amtlucl. 
Among motives to aelion. they alone are jnstiy ronsidcrpd as vnirrrsal. 
They mnv and do stand between anv oilier prai-lieal prini'ipie and its ob- 
joiti while it is ahsoluiely impossitle that another shall LntcrcepI iheii 
conneeticin with the n-it1. Be il ohsen'e<l. llnil. thou);h many passioiu 
prevail over them, no other eon act bevond in own appointed and limited 
spliere ; and tlnit ihc prevalence ilsolf. leaving tlie natural order omlis- 
turlied in any other part of ihc mind, is pereeivcd to be a diMirder. when 
neen in another man. and fell to be so by the mind disordered, when the 
disorder suhsides. Conscience may forWd the will lo eonlributc to the 
gratilication of a desire. No desire ever forbids will to obcv conseicnee. 

" This result of ihc peculiar relation of conscience to llic will jiislifies 
those mctnpborical expressions which ascribe to it authority and ihc rij-hl 
of ntiii-ersal command. It is immiilaUe : for. by ihc law which regiilntes all 
feclinea. it must rest on aclim, whicli is its 'object, and beyond «hiili it 
eannnl look ; and as il employs no mmns. it never can lie transferred to 
nearer ohjcrls, in the way in which he who first desires an object, as a means 
of gratitication. may come to seek it as his end. Another remarkable pe- 
rnliarily is bestowed on the moral feelings by the nature of their object. 
As the objects of all other desires are outward, the saiisfnclion of ibcm 

be gratified, because voluntary ai'lions and moral dispositions sptinf; from 
nithin. No extemol cirrumalance affects them. Ilcnce tlieir inde/miilriifr. 
As the moral sentiment needs no oimn,!. and tbe desire is instania neon sly 
followed by the tolition, it seemt lo be either that which first suggests the 
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the conscience, or, in other words, what, according to 
this system, is the general character of the dispositions 
and actions which we consider good and right, Mack- 
intosh's answer would be, that the conscience, being 
educated and awakened by certain processes of asso- 
ciation, is thus composed of various elements, and finds 
good under various forms ; — that the beneficial voli- 
tions. are delightful, and that, therefore, they strongly 
attract those affections which regard the will, and thus 
give rise to some of the elements of conscience;' — 

relation between commanil flnd oSedirnce, or at least thai which affords the 
Bimpleit invtanm of it. It u thcreTore with the most rieoroiu pnicisiQii 
thu mutborily and nnivKraalitj are ascribed to them. Their only oofor- 
tnnate propeny it itieir too frequent neakncsa ; bat it ia apparent t'hat it is 
fVom that rircmnnlan™ alone that their fai!ur« arises. Tliai considered, 
the langnage of Butler concemine conscience, that, " had it ilrengitli aa it 
hac right, it would govern the world," wliich may aecm lo be only sn eSu- 
lion of ^nerona feelinj;. prorea lo he a joat atalement of the nature and 
action of the highest of Imnisn focnlties. The nnion of Dniveraalitr, Im- 
mntability, and independence with direct action on the will, which dia- 
tingaiabea the moral lente from evcij other part of our practical nature, 
irnden it icarceU- metaphorinU language to oicribc to it nnhonnded bot- 
i-reii^ljr and awftl authority oybt the whole of the world within, — ahowi 
ilisl attribntea, well denoted h; Icrma aierniflcant of command and contiul, 
are, in fact, inseparable from it, or rather constitute it) veiy cisence, — 
jnatillea those ancient moralisti who represent it as alone accuring, if not 
fanning, the moral libert}' of man ; md finally, when reli|j;ion rises from 
its roots in vinooos fiieling, it clothea conadencc with the gohlime cbnnw- 
ter of representing the Dirine parity and majesty in the human soal. Its 
title is not impaired by any nnmber of defeat*; for crery defeat ncceislrily 
dispoaei the disinterested and diipasiionaio by-standcr to wish that in 
force were airenKthened : and Ihouiih it may be doubled whether, contisc- 
cnlly wilii llic present conslitnlion of human natore, it could be so invigo- 
rated ai to he the only motlre to ac^on. jet etery sncfa hy-atiuidcr r^oice* 
at all aci-e«Hioni to its force, and would own that man becomes happier, 
more excellent, more enlimable, more Tenerahlo, in proportion v rou- 
sricncQ acquires a power of banishing malevolent pauiuna, of strongly 
curliiuff all the prirate appetites, of iuflaeneing and guiding the benevo- 
lent affectioTB themaelvea." 

* To illnilrate this more fully, wc cite what he saya in his " General 
Ttcmorlu " : — " When the social affections are Ihua tbnned, they are na^ 
urnlly fallowed in every instance by the will to do whatever eon promolu 
their object Compassion excites a volnntary determination to da what- 
. ever relieves the person pitied. The like praceaa most occur in every cose 
of fETBliludn, icenerosiiy, and nfli^clian. Nothing so uniformly follows the 
kind disposition as the act of will, because it is the only means by which 
the benevolent deaire can be Kralified. The result of what Brown justly 
calls ' a finer analysis ' ahowa the mental conliguily of the nllccliun to 
the volition to be much etorcr than appears on a coaiser eitaminatioD of 

m 
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that our anger against those who dUappomt out wish 
for the happiness of others, when in like manner de- 
tached from persons and tran^ifeired to dispositions, 
becomes a sense of justiee, another element of ooii- 
Bcience; — that courage, energy, decision, when tamed 
by the society of the afTeotions, and considered aa dis- 
positionB only, become magnanimity, and gratify the 
moral sense ; — and that even those babiu which main- 



ly aifect our own goo< 
they become disposlt 
like reasons, added to 

4. Thus the view 
presented explains 1 
and the social afFectii 
of the moral faculty 
munity of rule in 
nature. Mackintosh 
the justice of his opmion. 



IV. Inferences deduced from this ITieori/.] Without 
pronouncing a judgment on the truth of this theory, I 
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thii part of our nnture. No wonder, thtr, that (he tlrone^«t assoointion, 
the most artive power of rcciprocnl su^^pcstion. shonid sabsist hctwwn 
them. Ai all the afleclionii an dcli^hlful. so l)ic roliliont, volimlari- ai-ts 
which Bre the only means of their gralilii-nlion, beromc ngreealile olij<i-ls 
of rantemplatinn to the mind. The hnhilual di<]H>sition lo perform them 
IB felt in ourselves, and observed in others, with satisfoelion. As ihew feel- 
infra become more lively, the absence of them- ronv be viewed in onrselvcs 
with a pain, in others with an aliennlion, capable of indElinile increni^. 
They bei-omc entirely independent senlimcnls; still, however, reccivinc 
conslanl aupplic of nourishment from their parent affections, which, in 
well-batanccd minds, reciprocally slrcnfclhen cueh other; unlike the un- 
kinil passions, which are eonstnnlly cnj-aged in (he most ancry confliiW 
■' ' ■ ' '" "' " - ■ c desire to espcrience (hese ienf/wvnf iWi- 









ent volnmarj- art. They are for their own Eukc the ohjeels of des 
They thus eonstilote a lurge portion of those emotions, desires, and affee- 
tions, which refrard certain disiKwiiions of the mind and dclemiinations of 
the will as their sole and nlnmate end. These are what arc colleil tJio 
moral sense., the moral senlimcnls, or best. 1honf;h most simply, by the 
ancient name of OmKiruee ; which has the merit, in our languaf^e, of be- 
ing applied to no other pnrpose, whieh peculiarly marks the stmnc work- 
in;; of these Icclini.'S on conduct, and which, from its solemn anrt snircil 
character, is well odaplcd lo denote the venerable authority of the liiyhesl 
principle of human nature " 
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hope I have faithfully represented the author's meaning. 
But he draws from the theory certain inivences, of 
which I may say a few words. 

1. Mackintosh, as we have seen, maintains that, 
though the moral faculty is formed or educed by inter- 
course with the external world, it is a law of our na- 
ture ;, yet he allows that what this law prescribes agrees 
with the rule, rightly understood, of bringing forth the 
greatest happiness. He was, therefore, naturally called 
upon to account for this coincidence. If moral ap- 
proval be a different sentiment from the estimation of 
general* happiness, why does the moral sense of man 
invariably approve that which increases the happiness 
of his species ? If this theory account for this phe- 
nomenon, such a circumstance will, he conceives, be a 
strong argument in its favor. 

He replies to this inquiry, that all the separate ob- 
jects which conscience approves, the social affections, 
the decisions of justice, the maxims of enlightened pru- 
dence, tend to the happiness of some part of the species, 
and that thus the general rules of conscience must 
agree with the rules of the general happiness. All the 
acts which the moral faculty sanctions promote the 
welfare of some part of mankind, and all that reason 
has to do is to add up the items of the account All 
the principles of which conscience is composed con- 
verge towards the happiness of man ; and therefore 
this may be taken as its central point. And thus the 
coincidence just noticed is not accidental, but is a ne- 
cessary consequence of the theory. 

I will add, as a corollary to what Mackintosh has 
said, that a system of ethics, rightly constructed on the 
principle of promoting, in the greatest degree, the hap- 
piness of mankind, will coincide, in most of its rules 
of action, with a system founded on the supreme au- 
thority of conscience ; but that, in order to apply safely 
and well the eudemonist principle, we must recollect 
that happiness consists rather in habits of the mind 
than in outward gratifications, and is to be sought 
rather by forming moral dispositions than by prescrib- 
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ing acte. In Paley's Moral Philosophg, we have a work 
framed onsthe eudemoaist basis, which has for some 
time possessed coiir^iderable anthority in this country, 
and has probably in no smaJI degree inltuenced men's 
reasonings on suc^h subjects in recent timea. Without 
examining here how far Paley has always applied bis 
principle under due conditions, and traced his conse- 
quences with a suificipnH" "nlnrged survey, we may 
observe that there pre' ;h the work a tone of 

practical sagacity, goi id good feeling, which 

neutralises most of it I defects. 

2. Some other bear ckintosh'a theory may 
be noticed, and especl cw it oRers of the re- 
lation of religion ai This agrees nearly 
with the doctrine of many English divines, 
that conscience is one ya in which the com- 
mands of God are ci,: ^fu i.o us. "The complete- 
ness and rigor acquired by conscience, when all its dic- 
tates are revered as the commands of a perfectly good 
and wise Being, are so obvious, that they cannot be 
questioned by any reasonable man, however wide his 
incredulity may be. It is thus that conscience can add 
the warmth of an afTection to the inflexibility of princi- 
ple and habit." Not only are we bound to accept all 
the precepts for the moral government of the will, dis- 
closed either by revelation or by reason, as undeniable 
rules for our feelings and actions; but the relations be- 
tween man and his Maker which religion teaches us 
tend to make this a work of love, no less than- of duty, 
and bestow on that improvement of our inward nature 
to which conscience is constantly urging us an aspect 
of hope and joy, which human morality, without such 
aid, can hardly assume, and seldom long retain. 

3. I will only refer to one other consequence of this 
theory of conscience of Mackintosh; — the view it ap- 
pears to him to supply of the celebrated question of 
free will. Since conscience contemplates those dispo- 
sitions only which depend on the will, it excludes all 
consideration of the cause in which* the will originated : 
hence the voluntary dispositions appear as the first link 
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of the chain ; and, in the eye of conscience, will is the 
independent cause of action. Reason, oa the other 
hand, must consider occurrences as bound together by 
the connection of cause and effect, and thus sees only 
the strength of the necessitarian system. Thus, while 
speculation appears to show that our actions are neces- 
sary, practice convinces us that they are free. The ad- 
vocates of necessity and of free will look at the ques- 
tion from different points of view ; — that of the un- 
derstanding and that of the conscience. But the con- 
scientious view, being strenfirthened by the moral sym- 
pslthy of mankind, is by far the most generally and 
strongly entertained. 



Section IL 
jouffroy's theory of morals. 

L His Oriticism of other Theories.] Observation at- 
tests, and reason conceives, that eveiy human action 
must have a motive and an end. In seeking to deter- 
mine what are the distinct ends of human action, we 
find that they may be reduced to three : first, the pecu- 
liar object of some one natural desire; secondly, the 
complete satisftBLction of our whole nature, or the pleas- 
ure which acccmipanies this satisfaction ; thirdly, that 
which is good in itielf. We find, also, that all the dis- 
tinct motives of human action may be reduced to three, 
which correspond to these three ends : first, some natu- 
ral instinct ; secondly, a desire of secondary formatioui 
which we caM self-love, or the desire of happiness; 
thirdly, obligation. From these arise three simple 
forms of determination, not to speak of those mixed 
forms which result firom the different possible combina- 
tions of these three ends and motives. 

This being premised, we apply the name of good to 
the following things : -» 

1. The objects of the different instincts of our na^ 
ture, — such as food, riches, power, gloiy, esteem, friend- 
ships—each of which we oaJi good Uood^ in this first 
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acceptation, ei^ifies whatever is fitted to salisry some 
desire ; bo that there are aa many varietiea of good as 
there are desires. 

2. The greatest satisfaction of our nature ; which ia, 
in other words, either it« greatest good or its greatest 
happiness, according as we consider its satisfaetion in 
itself, or the consequence of this, which is pleasure. 
Here, the word g-ood re\ ' — -> longer the object of 



a desire and its satiafa 
tion of &IL our desires 
stand this good in tti 
idea of anch a good. 
3. Good in itself. 
we mean, not that wb 
selves, but that whic 
selves and of every h 
absolutely. There caii . 
ahhough tliere mny be 



the greatest satisfac- 
; persons may under- 
ay, but each has the 

this last acceptation, 
I in reference to oor- 
independently of oni- 
I — good in itself, and 
L iTiie such good as this, 
„5 k[,.li, .ifgooil olll,.. 
second class as there are beings, and as many of the 
first as there arc desires in individuals. 

4. The conformity of the voluntary action of a free 
and intelligent being to absolute good. The word 
good, in this last acceptation, represents that quality of 
the conduct of intelligent and free individuals which 
^ makes it conformable to absolute good. This is vir- 
tue, morality, moral good. 

Such are the fact.s, at least as they appear to me. 
Ethical systetns become false by misconceiving or mu- 
tilaling these facts more or less. The system that 
mutilates them the most is the selfish system ; for it 
entirely effaces the distinctions just pointed out, and 
reduces all these facts to one, — a voluntary and deter- 
mined pursuit of personal good. The instinctive or 
sentimental system is less at variance with the truth. 
It recognizes two ends and two motives, — the end 
and motive of instinct, and the end and motive of 
self-love; — but, in all ehe, it misconceives the reality- 
The system maintained by I'rice and Stewart comes 
much nearer to the truth. This recognizes three mo- 
tives and three ends; but it gives a false description 
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of the third, and alters its nature by overlooking the 
distinction between absoltUe good and moral good. It 
confounds these two facts, which, though united, are 
distinct, and forms of them a single fact, that retains 
the qualities of neither the one nor the other exclu- 
sively, and thus, by blending them, mutilates both. 

According to Price and Stewart, the idea of good is 
only an idea of a qucdUy in actions recognized by intuu 
live reason; so that, beyond actions, there is nothing 
that is good, and, if there were no actions, good would 
cease to be. 

In my opinion, this is true only of moral good. I 
grant the idea of moral good is the idea of a certain 
quality in actions, — a quality which really exists in 
them, and which my reason discovers. If there were 
no actions, this quality, and consequently moral good, 
would have no existence. The idea alone would exi^ 
and' this would be. the idea of a possible quality of 
possible actions. But', in ray opinion, moral good, or 
this particular quality, is not an intrinsic attribute of 
certain actions, as a round form is of certain bodies. 
It is, on the contrary, a relation eonstiiig between ac^ 
tions and an end^ namely^ absoltUe good; these ac- 
tions may or may not tend to this end, by relation to 
which they are eood when they tend towards it, and 
bad when they do not This end is good in itself; it 
is the only mMoliii$ goodt and whatever else is good 
derives this character merely from being related to it. 
This end is the reality which the word good represents ; 
the idea of it b perfectly equivalent to the idea of good^ 
and, in fact, these two ideas are identical. 

In what way, according to my view, is good per- 
ceived ? The process is as follows : As good and evil, 
in conduct and actions, depend ppon their conformity 
or their nonconformity to absolute good, it is evident 
that, for me, they have no such character, unless I have 
attained to the idea of this absolute good. It is on 
the occasion of actions, to be sure, that this idea of 
good is conceived, and the conception may be more or 
less dear in my mind ; but, clear or obscure, this idea 
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must still precede any judgment as to pnrticnliu- ao* 
tions. Thus, in my system, moral conp^-ptionB must 
necet«sarily originate in the idea of good in itself. 

H. /& Account of the Origin of our Ideas of Abto- 
lute Good and of Moral Obligation.] The solution of 
the moral problem is found in certain self-evident truths, 
conceived a priori by th»> n^rtinn the immediate conse- 
quence of which is a :ion of g-ood-, and this 
supplies OS with a p d for detCTTnining in 
what it consists for >le being. What the 
truths are, and how o this double conse- 
quence, I am going b cat^i. 

The first of these i principle, that every 

being has an end ; it evidmec, all the uni- 

versality, all the nece principle of causality, 

aiid our reason is as wncejve of an excep- 

tion to one as to the orner. It has, also, the fecundity; 
for, having penetrated into our intelligence, it gives 
birth to other truths contained impliedly in it, and 
these cast on the end of things the same light which 
the truths emanating from the principle of causality 
cast on their origin. 

Indeed, if it is true that every being has an end, then 
it is true that I have one, that you have one, that there 
is no created being which has not one. Now in cast- 
ing our eyes over the world, or over that part of it with 
which wc are acquainted, we |)erceive that, if all beings 
have an end, this end is not uniform for all; for, as far 
as our observation extends, each class of beings de- 
velops itself in its own way, and aspires to an end 
peculiar to itself. As soon, therefore, as we have con- 
ceived that every being has an end, we gather from ex- 
perience another truth, namely, that this end dilfers in 
difl'eri'nt beings, each being having ati end jiecnliar to 
itself. 

And this second discovery is not slow to introduce a 
third, namely, that a relation exists between the end of 
each being and its nature, the diversity or peculiarity 
in the end corresponding to the diversity or peculiarity 
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in the nature. Clearly, if each being has its appro- 
priate end, it must have received an organization 
adapted to this end, and apt to attain it. It would be 
a contradiction to suppose an end to be imposed on a 
being whose nature did not contain the means of re- 
alizing it. Experience teaches us that no such contra- 
diction exists in creation ; it shows us everywhere the 
nature of beings in harmony with their destination, 
and a perfect parallelism between diversity of natures 
and that of ends ; so that this third truth, that the end 
of each beitiff is conformed to its nature^ is invested in 
our intelligence with the same guaranties of universali- 
ty as the other two. 

By its light you perceive the method for determining 
what the true end of any being is. Though the end of 
beings is a pure conception, invisible to the observer, 
their nature is a reality which we can analyze and in- 
vestigate ; and, as the nature of every being is adapted 
to its end, we can find in the first a revelation of the 
second. There is, then, a way for discovering the 
destiny of beings, — namely, by the study of their na- 
ture ; whenever the latter is possible, the former can be 
determined. 

To these truths are soon added two others, which 
equal, in evidence and reach, the first If each being has 
its end, then creation itself which embraces all bein^Sy 
has one. Creation, it is true, cannot be comprehended 
by us in its totality ; we can take in only a fragment 
of it, and this fragment we know in a moment only of 
its duration. The work of God fills space and dura- 
tion, while all that we can directly seize pertains to 
but a point in one, and a moment in the other. Still, 
though infinite, and to endure for ever, the same prin- 
ciple applies to it, assuring our reason invincibly that 
it has an end. , 

Moreover, this truth is revealed to us in connection 
with the preceding truths, and all together generate still 
another. If creation has an end, if each being has its 
own end, and if creation is nothing but the assemblage 
of all beings, it follows that the relation whioh exists 
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between the whole and its parts must also exist bfr 
tweeti the end of the whole and the end of each of the 
parfd of the whole. The end of each being w, there- 
fore, an element of the end of crea/ioa. The end of 
creation is only the resultant of the particular ends of 
all the beings that people and compose the universe, 
while these, in their turn, are only the diverse moans 
which concur in the aiM^omnlishnicnt of the tobil and 



upreme end. This l 
or lesd necessary than 
the absoiate principle 
an invincible reiatioa 
ble beings to a consei 
out of all these scat 
the concarrence of v 
that, even, which Gi 
allowed the universe . 

This i^i not all. Ot 
this principle, that all \\ui 
shal 



!i IB not less evident 
wing, like them, from 
ling has an end. By 
I the end of all possi- 
: creation, and forins 
,n harmonious whole, 
I to a single aim, — 
to himself, when he 
m his hands. 
r meas and truths issue from 
an end. The ne\t which I 
signalize is the idea of order. The idea of order 
indeed, but an emanation, a natural and inevitable 
conseqiipiice of the idea of an end. If creation has 
an end, and if this end is nothing but the resultant 
of the particular ends of the beings which compose it, 
then the life of creation is nothing else but its move- 
ment towards this supreme end, and the movement 
itself, in its turn, may be resolved into the several 
movements of all created beings towards their respec- 
tive ends. From the accomplishment of all particular 
ends, — accomplishment which is ctfoctcd simultane- 
ously in all points of space, and successively in all mo- 
ments of duration, by the harmonious concurrence of all 
beings, executing, each in its sphere and at its hour, the 
part with which it has been charged, — results evidently 
the universal Ufe, or the accomplishment of the total 
end of creation. Now this universal and eternal move- 
ment of each thing towards the end which God has as- 
signed to it, and of all things towards the supreme, sin- 
gle, and definitive end of creation, — this movement, 
evidently regular, since it has an aim, is precisely what 
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■we call order. The only difference between the end of 
creation and universal order is, that the end is the aim, 
while the order is the regular movement of aJl in ac- 
cordance with this aim. 

Thus far nothing has been said of morality. The 
conceptions just announced to you are only speeulativn 
trnths, which reveal to our reason what is, without 
teaching it what ought to be done. Such, however, is 
their nature, that, when they have appeared in our in- 
telligence, the idea of what is good, and consequently 
of what ought to be done, neceasarily follows. It is 
impossible for our reason not to pass from this idea 
of an end to the idea of good in itself, and from the 
idea of order to that of moral good. If there exist in 
the world intelligent and free beings, these beings re- 
semble all others in having an end which has been as- 
signed them, and a nature fitted to that end ; in other 
terms, like all other beings, they are fragments of crea- 
tion, and their end is an element of the absolute end 
of things. At the same time, they differ from othmr 
creatures, by being endowed with intelligence and lib- 
erty ; — a difference which produces in them special 
and peculiar phenomena. Being intelligent, it is given 
them to comprehend this world of which they make 
part; to conceive that it has an end, that all btnngs 
have one, and that the end of each being is an element 
of the end of all. Being free, it is also given them to 
realize voluntarily this end, of which they have formed 
a conception, and thus in concur in the accomplish- 
ment of the absolute end of things, and contribute 
their part to the absolute order, that is to say, to the 
universal movement of all things towards an end. 
Now that which has been given to these privileged 
beings to do, — to these beings endowed by exception 
with intelligence and liberty, — is precisely what they 
ought, what they are required, what they are obliged, 
to do. 

To the eye of reason there is a perfect, absolute, ne- 
cessary equation between the idea of end and the idea 
of good. If it is true that the world has an end, it is a 
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equally so that this end is absolutf^ good. If it is trdi 
thiit each being has a special end, thoii it in true thnt 
the good proper to thirt being is this end. Again, if it 
is true that between the end of each being and thr end 
of ali there is a correlation, «o that the end of each be- 
ing is only an element of ^e end of all, then it is trae 
that tb» good of each being is an element of absolnie 
good, and that thus the end of eaeh being has the same 
nature and the eani< absolute good itself. 

Now to what ia tbe igation invincibly at- 

tached? To the ide hicb is frood in itself 

and abtolulely. Wb ignorant of we now 

know ; we have a ition of it. Good in 

itself is no other thi od of God in creation, 

than the absolute e> Henceforth, thia end 

appears to iis as saci it all the diverse ends 

which are the elemen amonjr these our own, 

which is one of X\^c\n. J ne 'iccomplishmrnt of our 
end, or of our good, with which we are charged by 
being made free and intelligent, and that of the end 
or the good of others in so far as we are able to concur 
in it, — behold onr duty, our rule, our legitimate law. 
Here, gentlemen, is morality ; we sought it; behold it 

1 protend not to say, that all these conceptions, which 
constitute logically the foundations of morality, are dis- 
tinctly unfolded to all minds. Far from it. All a 
priori conceptions, though absolute and universal in 
tlieinselves, reveal thrmselvcn and manifest their au- 
thority and force, in the first in.stance, in particular ap- 
plications. Afterwards, what is universal and iibsolufe 
in tlieso particular applications is disengaged for some 
minds, and considered and understood by itself in tlie 
form of necessary and absolute conceptions ; for others 
it is not. A majority do but take the iirst step; they 
pronounce a particular course of conduct to be ac- 
cording to their nature; that is to say, in conformity 
with their end; that is to say, again, what they were 
made for. What is common to all minds is the habit 
of thus iippiying these conceptions in particular cases. 
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and this supposes that there is something which they 
all feel in commoo. This something is a confused 
idea, a confuset} sentiment of order, and of the respect 
which every reasonable being should pay to it The 
proper and true name of moral good and evil is order 
and disorder. When I do evil, 1 feel myself at war 
with order. The least developed, the most darkened 
consciences, have this sentiment, as well as the most 
enlightened. When I do evil. I feel myself out of 
order, in hostility with order; when I do good, I feel 
myself in harmony with order; that is to say, in har- 
mony with the absolute and common law of creation. 
I am " in the ways of God," as the Scriptures say ; for 
the ways of God are his designs, the laws that govern 
the universe and lead it to its end. 

IIL Hii VieiB of the Destiny of Man.\ According to 
a preceding formula, we are to determine what a man's 
destiny is by the study of his nature ; what he was made 
for, by considering how he is made. Now by obser- 
vation we discover that there are in man instincts, fen* 
dencies, desires, by which his nature expresses itself 
and reveals it»ielf primitively, and as long as it lives in 
this world. He also has faculties, that is, instruments, 
answering to his desires and tendencies, and evidently 
intended to be the means of satisfying these desires 
and tendencies. Again, he possesses a faculty of com- 
prehension, the function of which is to enlighten him 
respecting the objects of his desires, and also on the 
best way of proceeding in order to satisfy these desires. 
Finally, there is in him a directive force, called the will, 
or the power of self-control, whose office it is, under 
the superior authority of reason and intelligence, or the 
comprehending faculty, to direct his instrumental fac- 
ulties in the best manner for the attainment of the sat- 
isfaction of his nature. 

Such being the constitution of human nature, we see 

that every thing looks to the U'gifimate, harmonious, 

and complete satisfaction of our whole nature; that is 

to say, of all its primary and fundamental desires and 
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tendencies. Tlib, therefore, spst^tbtg absolutely, is its 
de^iiiiy, its end. 

Here, however, we encounter a fact of grc*t inomeot. 
Our conditio!! in this world is suchi Uiat not one of the 
desires and tendencies of our nature is ever completely 
sati^lied on earth, either in the individual, or in the racu 
connideiied collectively, 'take curiosity, for euuiifile, 
or the deaire or tendencv to know, — its complete hatia- 
faction would be abw Ige ; or sympathy, — 

its complete satisfac be the perfect tiiiion 

and harmony of all her of which is ever 

lealiitcd in tbia worl ne object that a dif- 

ferent and more pei tion of society might 

bring about these rei btedly a difTerent and 

more perfect organ ^ety would augment 

the sum of the eati each and of all the 

desires and tendenci ature ; still, absolute 

knowledge and a penet-i anu harmonious union of all 
beings in this world would be impossible. 

From this incontestable fact, two conclusions of the 
highest importance follow. 

In the first place, it follows that the absolute end of 
man, as determined by his nature, is never realized in 
this world, and consequently, that he is not placed here 
for the accomplishment of this end. 

The question respecting the end of man comes up, 
therefore, in another form. What is the end of man 
in this life? Why is he placed amidst a constitution 
of things where the free and spontaneous development 
of his desires and tendencies is obstructed and hindered, 
— where nature around him is not in harmony with 
his own nature, making his existence here a perpetual 
struggle, a perpetual conflict? Here, again, we must 
determine the end by considering the tendency, and 
accordingly we awk, What is the tendency of this con- 
stitution of things, as regards man? Evidently it is 
to call out, exercise, and strengthen his self-directing, 
self-controlling power, his personal power, that which 
makes him to be a person, and not a thiit^, — capable 
of virtue, capable of cooperating with God. Suppose 
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we had been placed in a condition in which nothing 
opposed or obstnicted ihe accomplishment of our true 
end; we should have gone to that end pasaively, if 1 
may use snch a term in speaiting of an active being. 
We should have been like the m-din-spring of a watch, 
which, after having been wound up by the hand of its 
owner^igoes on gradually unwinding itself, machiagtlie 
hours until night; but the main-spring hatt no proper 
participation in the effect produced. Whence coirtea 
it that we elevate ouraelvea from the humble condition 
of a being which is only a thing to the sublime con- 
dition of a person ? It comes from this, that the world 
is made as it is ; from the rigorous law, under which we 
are bom, that we make not a single step towards the 
accomplishment of our final destiny but by the sweat 
of our brow. 

The present life, therefore, with all its difBculties and 
obstacles, with aj^ its physical and moral evils, is not 
a mistake or an accident. It has not only been ex- 
plained, but justified; but the justification brings into 
view a second consequence, equally important, from 
the fact above mentioned. We have seen what the 
true and absolute end of man is ; we have also seen 
that this is not and cannot be accomplished in this 
life : hence wc conclude that this life is not all. My 
nature was made what it is. By virtue of its organi- 
zation, I feel desires which have an aim and an end; 
I have intelligence which comprehends all the reach 
of these desires, and sensibility to suffer pain and 
anguish when they die Impotent and without aa^- 
faction ; and I also have faculties clothed with power 
to satisfy these desires, even in the face of difficulties 
and obstacles. All this I comprehend in respect to 
my nature. When unhappy in my present condition, 
I explain to myself this condition ; 1 see the necessity 
and suitableness of it ; — all, however, on an hypothesis 
which my whole nature cries out for. Is this hypothe- 
sis to bo regarded as a fanciful chimera ? Impossible ! 
The Lfe to come may be one, or multiple. What we 
feel authorized to athrm, under penalty of coudemning 
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to absurdity the universe, the world, the present life, 
God, every thing, ia that this life is not all. Anolfaer 
life will dawn upon us, in which the accomplishment 
of what we have seen to be man's true and absolute 
destiny will be possible, — will be complete. 
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THE END. 
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